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Cosmopolitan for April, 


As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the one essential the 
g*2atest artists demand in the making of talking-machine records. 

Because of their dominant position in the world of music, 
because of the pride they take in their art, it is a prime requisite 
that their interpretations shall be reproduced in all their original 
beauty. 

It is highly significant that the world’s greatest singers and 
instrumentalists have entrusted their art to the Victor and 
Victor Records as the one medium through which they them- 
selves wish to be heard. 

There are Victrolas in great variety of styles feo $25 to 
$1500, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear. New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month, 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 


New Je ersey 
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This Month 

Cover: A Tea-time Reverie 

Harrison Fisher 

Tolerance . 13 

Meredith Nicholson 

The Grate Fire 14 
Edg?~ A. Guest 

Decoration by W. T. Benda 

In Chancery 16 

John Galsworthy 

Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 

The Animal That Laughs 25 

Rupert Hughes 

Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 

Bill the Boob 31 

Gouverneur Morris 

Illustrate by G, Patrick Nelson 

Star-Dust 36 

Fannie Hurst 

Tilustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Until To-morrow 43 


Frank R. Adams 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 

*The Stage To-day 49 
Photographs in Artgravure 

Poor’s Partner 53 


Will Payne 

Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 

Good Men for Bad 59 
Jack Boyle 

Illustrated with Photographs 

Kindred of the Dust 62 
Peter B. Kyne 

Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 

The Scarlet Shoes 69 
Thomas Burke 

Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 

The Other Man 75 
Dana Gatlin 

Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 

Reading Your Dreams To Trace Your Iils 81 
Harvey O’ Higgins 

Photographic Illustrations by A. P. Miltfe 

Sticky Fingers 85 
Harris Dickson 
I!lustrated by Edward L. Chase 


APRIL, 1920 NO.4 


Americas Greatest Magazine 


Next Month 


This is Archie—in New York 
‘*The Man Who Married a Hotel,”’ 


about whom moves the most ridiculously delightful 
series of short stories ‘Pelham Grenville Wodehouse has 
ever written—the first in MAy CosMOPOLITAN. 

Side by side comes a feature of tremendous scientific 
and speculative interest—Thomas A. Edison’s entirely 
startling and novel views on What is Life—And Where 
Does It Come From? ‘This is one of the big articles 
of the year. 

And you will not want to miss—among other brilliant 
works in AMERICA’S GREATEST MAGAZINE for May— 
the beginning of a two-part story by Rupert Hughes, 
The Kicker. 

The world’s greatest writers and artists appear regu- 
larly in CosmMopo.itaNn. In the May issue, you will find 
them at their best—making a magazine for America’s 
best intellects. 

CosMopor:TAN’s circulation is sky-rocketing. We 
cannot supply each month’s full increase. To make sure 
of getting your copy at the news-stands, order it now! 


Hearst, President 


$3.00 A YEAR 


A, Moors, Vice-President and Treasurer 


Cosmopolitan, 


Canadian PowTaGe, 50 CANTS EXTRA; FOR OTHLR COUNTRIES, $1.00 EXTRA 


Ray Lone, Vice-President W. G. Lanepon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., New Youn 


25 CENTS A COPY 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street. New York, N.¥.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 

September 8, 1905, at the Post=Oifice. New York, N. Y.. ander the Act of Mareh 3, 1879. Entered on July 1, 1918, at the 

Post-Office, Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; Chieago 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed we begin all 

subscriptions with the current issue, When sending in your renewal or making a request for a change of address, please give us four 
weeks’ notice. If you wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT. 1920, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (CORMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE TERME OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 25 cents 


Los Angeles, Calif.; San Franciseo, 
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Westclox 
BIG BEN 


—when to get up for a brisk 
start on the busy day you’ve 
planned: shopping, house- 
cleaning, or pleasure jaunt. 
A fresh, unruffled start—a 
little earlier than usual—means 
everything on a day like this! 

He tells you when to drop 
your sewing and start the 
meal; when to look at those 
biscuits; when 
down-town on time for that 


to be off 


a 
\ > 


Westclox 
Alarm 


Westclox ig Zen - he tells you when 


appointment with him/ 
You can leave all these 
things to Big Ben because he 


takes time seriously; because 


he is an honest Westclox 
alarm, trained to put good 
timekeeping ahead of every- 
thing else. 

All Westclox are that way: 
the name, Westclox, on the 
dial and tag, is the mark of 
faithful timekeeping. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 


| 
Kell LaSalle 
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WYCOMBE, PA, 

30 miles from Philadelphia, 60 miles from New_York de care-free, Hy 

Children Three to Twelve Years 7 

SCIENTIFIC DIRECTION covers diet, recreation, Thence the pa le-faced maidens journey— Sonlae balls and running races, V 
— Coming from the far off cities. In the fields of Teela-Wooket. 

’ A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. Famous for i 

SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE covebel pa yk its fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. Write for a ae 

yg booklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at 
P MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 38 B St. bridge, Mass. 

MONTESSORI FIRST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Phila., Pa. T 

th 

pl. 


CAMP NAKANAWA MOUNTAINS 


TRAINING CAMP C 

Combines a summer vacation in the upper 

reaches of Lake Champlain—fishing, boating, 


erly known for more than fifty years for its wonder‘ul chalybeate water- 
Carefully all camp activities: swimming, tennis, baseball, archery, nature study, 
horseback-riding, bowl: 
conscientious oversight. 


wood-craft,etc. Indiv:dual development of each girl conserved ch 
onderful iron water guarantees better d gestion, braced nerves. 


volley ball, art-craft, | ikes, 


canoeing, hiking, sports—with Military and 
Physical Training by real West Pointers. 


by the most car 


Cool mean restful sleep. at moderate in all academic branches. 


irls from nine to twent - 


Accommodations limited. Rates for two mont s, 


Naval Training of real value. Opportunity for one acc: others 
utoriag:and ‘Make-Up Work.” $225 for July | to 26, $.00. For illustrated address W 
fullterm, July Ist Ast. 
and Junior Divisions—ages 14 The Director, Camp Nakanawa, Box 120, Lebanon, Tennessee, ele 
to21.Write tor catalog No. 35. St 
~ until June 25. After this date, in 
S 
Bes ull southern camp an 
Camp Kawasawa for location Sargent Camps an 
on Cumberland Bluffs. All out-door sports: trapping; For Girls. Peterboro, New Hampshire. Dr. D. A. Sn 
ing; swimming; baseball; tennis, etc. Tutoring without Presid D. me 
extra charge. Boys from 9 to2i. For handsomely illus- | Sargent, Pres ent. oF illustra‘ catalog address 
catalog n, Box 77 L. L. Rice, Director. MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett R 
Aloha Camps for Girls Parle. — 
3 distinct camps—ages 7-13, 13-17) 7-30" Frolic, d, New York, 
Friendships. Sports, crafts and other activi . Vigilance ‘ Camp Yokum Camp Wake Robin er boys exclusively. Fifteen th se 
for health a and safety. justrated booklet. R's irls. Located on the shore of a beauty lake almost on. ake your boy hi strong, through an out-of- 
Mrs. E. L. GULICK. crest of Berkshire Hills, altitude 1875 feet. Finest of acorcite: including woodera ~ iking, naturestudy, manual 
MASSACHUSETTS, Brookline, 274 Addi Road. leaders. 7 weeks $200 entire cost. | training: swimming a Mati 
Catalog upon req Y E. Ric — and modern ae sone MR. C. LITTLE. 


and water sports. * ry drill. 
masters. An expenditure: of $25,000 has ‘turned this ideal 
place into a paradise fol 


r boys. Camp physician and nurse. 
Dr. PAUL KYLE, Kyle School for Boys. 
N.Y.,Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504 (22 miles from N.Y.). 
camp for real boys 8-20. On 
Camp Moosilauke i the shore of Lake Moosilauke 
among the foothills of the White Mountains. Wholesome 


MAR 
MAMACHUSETTS, eS pringheld, 130 Friglade A 


NEW JERSEY, Jersey City, Lincoln High School. 


Camp Cobbossee 
For Dee cde On Cobbossee Lake. Winthrop, Maine. 
Supervision, equipment, location, food the best. Special 
in ividuat attention. Eighteenth Season. References. 
ooklet. . MARSANS, Director. 
NEw York, New York City. 82 Wall St. 


Limington, Maine. Est. 
Camp Moy-mo-da-yo and junior 


Michigan. Under the 


Manistee, 
Camp: Tosebo management of Todd Seminary for 
Boys, Woodstock, IIl. ng, 
ming. Wonderland of woods and water. Unus ual eq’ juip- 
ment. Reasonable rates.. Overnight boat ie. (direct) 
from Chicago. Address Nos 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 


Camp Piscataquis Kast Garry. HAYDEN, 


food. All land and water sports under careful rvisi bungalows: screened sleeping porches. Excetlent food; | Director. Your boy deserves the best. This Camp offers 
Tutoring optional. For covalog address so Supervision. | jessons in ‘swimming, canoeing, life saving, metal work | to boys 12-17, a 250 miles canoe trip under ideal conditions. 
C. W. PRETTYMAN. and jewels making, saddle horses. White Mt. hike. Fishing, Hiking, Exploring. For new booklet with map, 

New York Crry, West 246th Street. gf Miss HELEN Mayo. . STORER, Sec’y. 


> 32, West Roxbury, 16 0 Montview St. 


Summer Camp for Boys and Young 

Minne-Wawa Men. Located at Lake of Two 

Provincial Park, in the of Ontario 
hiands surpassed for fishing, canoeing, observation 

of nature and wild animal photoera ‘aphy. — references, 

Reasonable terms. Write f domi A-A 

NEw JERSEY, Bordento' town. WV. L. WIsE, Ph. B. 


Wonposet 
Bantam Lake, Connecticut. A camp for young boys 
in the Berkshires. 100 miles from N. Y. aa. every- 
thing a boy can wish for. Write for vce 
ROBERT A. 
NEw York, New York City, 31 Bast Vist Street. 


“all ” 
Camp Junaluska One finest “tho, South, 
in ti the Pee of the Sky.” 


Fairlee, Vermont 


Py a pleasant 
Happy da health- giving 


ing, hiking, 

canoeing, tennis, golf and many othep beneficial and 
enjoyable sports. Dramatics and dancing add to the 
day's fun. Comforts—cozy kiosks, running water, 
electric lights, warm and shower baths. Abundant, 
well-balanced meals. councillors, wise 
supervision, trained nurse. Juni 7. 
Seniors 13 to 20. Send for booklet. Address 


WYNONA CAMP, 275 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass, 


ke N. C., 
hance camp activ ities and outdoor sports under careful 
f supervision. Send for oe booklet. 
MIss EL J. McCoy, Director. 
VirGINI1A, Bristol, Virginia Tt Intermont College. 


Camp Terra Alta 


A Bed with vacaston at at Schools is 
nat crow with g body-building exercise. 
Terra Alta, W. Va. Put your boy in condition for the opening of school. 


Directed by gg Cc dant of The S 

Military Academ 

On Lake Terra “Alta, main line B. & O. R. R., 130 
miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea level. 
Pure magnesian spring water. $15,000 equipment. 
een aad water system, shower baths. Natural gas 
light Athletic and water s a, bowling, billiards. 
Military drill and target practice. High and Grammar 
school subjects. Music. 113 boy ys from 23 states last 

session. June 30 to August 25, 

Until June 5, address The ne mandant, Box 23A, 
Staunton, Va 

After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta,W.Va. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, (39) 74 Fayette St. 


Junior Plattsburg 
Lake Champlain. N. Y. can fi 
An all around sport and tral and training. For 


particulars please ad 
Joma PLATTSBURG. 
NEw YORK CIty, 9 East 45th Street. 


SUMMER 
ULVER. SCHOOLS 


Naval — Cavalry — Artillery — Woodcraft 
June 30 to August 25 


4 distinct schools furnish the boy just the ou 
door life that most ap- 
peals to him. 
Write for catalogue of 
school that interests you. 
in 


—14; Woodcraft—12. 
Address ADJUTANT, 
CULVER, IND. 

(On Take Maxinkuckee) 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere, 


AG om TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
— and Junior Camps for Girls (under 20), Roxbury, Vt. 
— | | | 
| | | | 
Wynona 
Camp for Girls 
| 
| 
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Schools for Boys 


—MILFORD— 


‘A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York, . 


The needs.of each boy are analyzed and 
Thoro training for college examinations. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Country life, 
supervised ‘athletics. 

Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 

SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


For Boys. Prepares boys 

Powder Point School eolleze 

A plan of military training, yet the boy’s indiv iduality is 
maintained. Extensive grounds, modern buildings. Gym 

nasium and a fields. U pper 
Address H K. BEARCE 

MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury | King Caesar Road. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work. A school for 60 boys— 
single rooms weeds Yearly expense 
GA D. DouGLass, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, W iloraham. 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair 
play, and thorough work. 

ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. boys exclusively for Massa- 
chisetts Institute of Genes and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
RANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley 54.) 


‘or Boys. Each boy's indi- 
Williston Seminary viduality developed. Effi- 
cient mas' Preparatory and scientific departments. 
Stimulating life in the open. Big athletic fields. Six build- 
ings, 79tn year. Lower School in pee building. Booklet. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, A.B. (Harvard 1899), Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
Thorough 


Stamford Military Academy [oven 
and military training, fostering the intellectual, physical, 
and moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Located on high point, bordering Long Island Ss 
CONN., Stamford. WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M.. Prin 


Rig ggs School for Boys between 13 and 17. High 


School, Agricultural and College 
Preparatory Courses. 200-acre farm, fully equipped. 
Outdoor sports. Tuition, including board, $300—12 


months. Send for booklet. 
F. B. Rigas, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


A Military School for Boys 
Suffield paratory and_ Business Courses. 
ity. 


Pre- 
4 hours 


from New York odern buildings. 4 thioties 
Depariwent for boys, house mother. Founded 
\BART G. TRUESDELL, A 


HOBA 


(Military) Thorough 
Mohegan Lake School eerie for Colleze, 
" achnical School or Business, bh certificate privilezes. 
Average number of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location 
on Mohegan Lake. Physical training and Athletics under 
professional direction. A. E. LINDER, A. M., Principal. 
New York, Mohezan Lake, Westchester Go., Box 57. 


Cascadilla 


College Preparatory School for Boys. Individual atten- 
tion. Small classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. Well-known 
school crew. Enrollment 125. Summer session. Catalog. 

A.M. DRUMMOND, M.A., Director. 
NEw York, Ithaca, Box 102. 


M li Saint John’s School. Manlius develops its 
ani1us phoys according to common sense principles, 
successfully joining the theoretical with the practical. 
Preparation for college and business, and superior mili- 


tary training. 
BrIG.-GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
New Vor«, Mantius, Box 14. 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys Rates $850-$1000 


Strictly preparatory for college or engineering 
school. Register early and avoid disappointment. 
For catalog address the Registrar. 


G. D. CHURCH, M.A. 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
Worcester, Mass. 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory Saves. in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


‘Shattuck School 


College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal. 54th year. 
Application should be made well in advance to enter when 
14 or 15 years of age. Seeahogas and View Book on request. 

MINNESOTA, Faribault 


‘ For Boys. 25 miles from New York, 
Irving School in the beautitul, historic “Irving” 
country, 83rd year. 28 years under present Head Master. 
New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. 
Swimming Pool. Gymnasium, J. M. FURMAN, “9 
NEW YorK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. Headmaster. 


Individual attention. 
Massee Country School preparation tor 
college. 2 years’ work in one. 15 miles from New York. 


New Gym. and dormitories. All sports. Military training. 
Junior for boys 6 yearsup. Unusually 
mnacerete) record. Addre: . W. MASSEE, Ph. D. 
NEW YORK, Bronxv: files Box 100. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


88ta year. Army Officers. R. O. T. C. 
Junior School, boys 7-13. Add 
THE PRINCIPALS. 


NEW York, Peekskill. 
THE AMERI- 


St. John s Military Academy CAN RuaBy. 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Therough 
scholastic and military avert pane Situated on high 
ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. Govt. rating. 
“Honor School.’ Also six weeks summer sehoc!, Catalog. 
WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2D. 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of allages. Practical military training with field work. 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
athletic sports. Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSISE. 
NEW YORK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


Separate 


military country school. Boys 

Newton Academy {ito 18 preferred, ‘Shouts from 

N. Y. City. Beautiful, high, healthful location. Thorough 

preparation. Home care. Discipline kind but firm. For 

college or business. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gym- 
nasium. All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

N.J.,Newton,BoxM. PHILIPS. WILSON, A. M., Prin. 


ED D. LE “FOR BOYS 
Peddie duates in scholer- 


an are significant of the 
value-of its training. -Stalwart man an im- 
Portant part*of ,the curriculum. 
Every comprehensive 
physical examination. Defects are 
and encou 
Peddie is endowed. without thought 
of profit. _campiss. ‘54th year. 
te ‘for Booklets Catal 
N. 


The Princeten Tutoring School 


“We os but do not 


Students prepared for the ‘and. Se tember 
trance Examinations of all Colleges. The School is o; 
throughout the year. Admission may be made at any t me 
provided that the School authorities feel that the required 
subjects may be thoroughly reviewed in time for the ex- 
aminations. For booklet, terms and any desired infor- 


mation, address 
JOHN G. HuN, Ph. D. 


NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 

- for Boys. College Prepara- 
Perkiomen School tory. Music, Oratory, Busi- 
ness, Allathletics. 20-acrecampus. Scholar- 

ships. of C and Training for Service 
our aim. School for younger boys in separate 
cottage. Catalog. oe EL, D. D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg, Box 106 


Academy. Founded 1743. 
Nazareth Hall ¥ military academy.for boys. Col- 
lege preparatory courses. Senior, Inter- 
mediate and Junior Departments. Vigorous athletic and 
military life. Address. the 
Rev. A. D. “THAELER, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Navare th. 


Carson Long Institute Sand year. College 

ness, Junior courses. Separate modern Junior building 

for boys under 13 years. Healthful country location. 

Terms; $375 and up; YFaniors, $350. Boys how to 

learn and to live. SARSON — INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A 


Freehold Military School f° bors. Just enough 

of the Military training to incul habits of o 

promptness, orderliness and self reliance. Study and play 

carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. school 

with the personal touch.” MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN. 
NEW JERSEY, Freehold, Box 44. 


Bordentown Military Institute 

for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 

dividual attention. Boys taught how tostudy. Military 

training. Superv athletics. 36th For catalogue, 

Drawer C-5, addre T. D. LANDON. 
NEW JERSE%, ‘Bordentow: are. 


The Rutgers Preparatory School prepares 

college or techinical school. Military training. Ample re- 

sources. 153rd year. Specializes also in educating boys 10 

to 14. Give particulars about your boys and receive full in- 

formation. Rate $800. WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, Box 135. 


Wenonah Military Academy 

12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares ae college or busi- 
ness. U. Army Officer detailed. Special School for 
Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. LORENCE, President, 
MAJOR CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
NEW JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 


: n efficient school at 

The Pennington School 

minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, 

Technical Schools or. Business. Strong faculty. Swimming 

pool. Athleties. Junior school with home care for boys 
9 to 13 FRANK Headmaster. 

NEW JERSEY, Pennington, Box 1 


ior an 
Harrisburg Academy and 
instruction in college ‘and general 
rses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
Cottage dormitory system. —_ field. Moderate rates. 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, BOX 


or Boys. 

Kiskiminetas School {0% Boys, Prepares for col- 

High, healthful location. Faculty of experts. Individual 

attention. Extensive grounds. Golf course and tennis 

courts. Football and —— fields. Gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Addre: Dr. A. W. WILSON, JR., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Box sia President. 


A thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental, moral train- 
ing for college or business. Christian masters from the great 
universities. In the picturesque Cumberland Valley. New 
gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for catalog. 
Address WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., He aster. 
Mercersburg, Box 1 


TheArmyand Navy 


Sreueree for Phe college. 6 new buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid gym- 
nasium and athletic field. Write for illustrated catalog. 

D. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs). 


Tome School 
Jowed Preparatory School. 


On the An 
MuRRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


George School 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings, 
College Preparatory, Prog Manual Training and Citizen- 
ship courses. 227 Creek. ics. 
Friends’ management ‘A. WALTON, A. M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, George School, “Box 281. 


G b - A PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL. 
reenbricr An up-to-date military b 

for 120 boys. [Instructors—all college graduates. 
“eltmate, feet altitude. On Main Line, 
C.& O.R.R. uildings, Athletic field. Terms $400. 
Catal H. B. Moo pal. 


og RE, M., Princi 
WEsT VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15 


trains for 

Pennsylvania Military College jf: leadership. 

Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Com- 

merce and Finance. Preparatory school for boys of 12 and 

upward. Cavalry and Aviation. Unusual facili- 
ties tor sports. ediate application necessary 

PENNSYLVANIA, A. Chester, Box 505. Cou. CHAS. HYAtr. 


Semi-military school 
Old Dominion Academy bors to 20. 
Special Sum.ner Session—-tutoring and ‘make-u work. 
Regular Preparatory and Business courses. For Summer 
Announcement and annual Catalog wy 
E. ALLEN, Supt. 
WEST VirGIniA, Berkeley Box A. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
A well-known school for boys with -Junior Dept. 
Summer Session. Address THE HEADMASTER. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 4. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


In the fax-famed 
Piedmont Re- 


for sm: 
VIRGINIA, Danville. Ros A. BURTON, ‘Supt. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Danville Military Institute 
| gion. Unsurpassed climate. Prepares for colleges, univers!- 
ties, business and Gov. Academies. Select patronage. 


6 Schools for Boys 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


(ROLLER'S 

Augusta Military Academy 

famous Valley of Virginia. New fireproof buildings now 

completed—Dest equipped academic building in the State. 

team ~~ electric light, gymnasium, extensive grounds. 
$550. Catalog. THos. J. ROLLER, CHAS. S. ROLLER, JR., 

VIRGINIA, Fort Defiance. — 


cade 
—college courses, Army and Nav Navy.——preparation for West 
Point and Annapolis. Modern equipment, progressive 
faculty, thorough training. Catalogs. Address 
CoL. W. L. MURFEE. 
ALABAMA, Marion. 


lege 
Blackstone Military Academy $ 
'y and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont sec- 
pm of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Co 
or E. 8. Ligon, 


VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. President. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 
For inforraation, address 2 
COLONEL JAS. WILLSON, Superintendént. 
NEW MEXiIco, Roswell, Box E. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beautiful 
Shenandoah V alley. 100 miles from Washington. Prepares 
for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 
Dining Hall and- Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $425. 
Va., Woodstock, Box 1, Howarp J.BENCHOFF,A.M.,Hdm. 


Miami Military Institute 
Trains for Good Physical Manhood. Collegiate Courses, 
preparation for Govt. Academies, Higher Colleges, Uni- 
versities or business. Catalog 
ORVON GRAFF ‘Brows, M. A., President. 


Onto, Germantown, Box 6 


Randolph-Macon Academy ut 


Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of Virginia. Equip- 

ment cost $100,000. Prepares. for College or Scientitic 

Schools. Gy got and Athletics. $400. 29th year opens 

September 21st. AS. L. A.M., Principal. 
IRGINIA, Front Roy al, Box 404 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower'school for younger boys. Prepares 

for college. Athleti 
IENSHAW, St 


AMERICAN ACADEMY -OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles k rohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


OnI0, College Hill, Box (near C 


riva 
Staunton Military Academy Private 
East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or Business. Gymna- 
um, swimming pool and athletic park. New $200,000 
barracks. Charges $550. address 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. CoL. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Prin. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
cated through books and “observation” tours to Chicago's 
industrial institutions. Separate lower school for. younger 
boys. For particularsaddress Cov. H. D.ABELLS, Supt. 

ILLinois, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


Prepares for uni- 
Fishburne Military School Prepares for unt: 
ness. ,Personal attention. Resultful military training. 40th 
year. New $60,000 equipment. Diploma admits to all col- 
leges tes $500. Spring encampment near tee caverns 
at Grottoes for ali students. Mad. ee 1. HUDGINS, 

VIRGINIA, Waynesboro, Box 40 Prin 


Western Military Academy 
Capacity taxed annually some time before school opens. 
Places are now being assigned for entrance in Septemper, 
1920. Early application is mle 
.G.D.E ATON, Supt. 


ILLINOIS, Alton. Mason R. L. JACKSON, Prin. _ 


for Boys. ** Makin 
Chatham Training School 35; 
In Piedmont section on main line of Southern Ry. : Parental 
care and thorough instruction under Christian influences. 
Academic. Commerc: Military training. Graduates ad- 
mitted to all colleges. Reasonable terms. 


New ore dings, 
VirGINiA, Chat H. CAMDEN, President. 


For Boys. College 
Lake Forest Academy Preparatory. Non- 
military Regime. Honor ideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
tional. Preparation for admission to any university. 
Swimming pool, all athletics. Golf. (1 hour north of 
Chicago.) WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 118. 


Kentucky Military 
The.Sehool with a winter home in Florida. Founded 
1845, the present year <—— the most successful in the 
aa nl s history. To secure a place for oo it is 
'y to register at once. For Catalog address 
ORENTUCKY, Lyndon. THE SECRETARY. 


Special 0) rtuni- 
St. John's Military School tor col. 
— preparation. Parental discipline. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports ge Junior 
Hall, a separate se we for boys wen 13. Catalog 
w. ANNEY, + Ph.D. principal. 
NEW YORK, 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest grade pea, and general courses. Noted for 
ulty under ision of Maj. Frank 
Jordon. Taspiring location. ral surroundings. 
$450 includes everything ANHAM & HUGHES 
TENNESSEE, Spring Hiil, Box MILITARY ACADEMY. 


77th year. Rated 

Kemper Military School onor school" 

by U.S.War Dept. High scholastic standards. Unusual 

manual training equipment. Buildings challenge compari- 

son with best in America. Junior and Senior‘R.O.T.C. Sup- 

ervised athletics. For Catalog address Cou. T. A. JOHNSTON. 
Miussourl, Boonville, 712 Third Street. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Forty-sixth year. Pre res for college or business. High 
standards. Unit R.O ealth record unsurpassed. 
Charges moderate. catalog views address, 
so! 


R. ENDSLEY, Supt. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box SO. 


The Columbia Military Academy prise 


U.S.Government. Half-million dollar plant. Sie re camp- 

us, athletic fields, splendid a. R.O.T.C. under 

Lt.-Col. E. F. Graham, U.S. A. Junior school for small 

boys. ‘atalog. THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
‘TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


The Citadel 


unded 1342. Rated by War 4 ey a 
Military College. Senior R. O. T. C. 
Scientific and iberat Ar Arts Courses. 


“ Distinguished 
Engineering, 


Wentworth Military Academy 
Reaches boys whom the ordinary day school does not 
interest. Separate “smaller boys” department. Certificate 
ees to leading colleges and U ch ersities. For catalog 
addre: S. SELLERS, Supt. 
MISSOURI, Lexington, 1817 W: Ave. 


Missouri Military Academy 
With new $75,000 best equipped 
military school in the Middle West. College Sincceet ate 
Business and Music. Special terms to good musicians. 
Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 
MIssoURI, Mexico. 


Page Military Academy 


Seven 
acre campus, five semi-fireproof buildings. Seventeen 
resident No high school boys. Everything 


ND, Superi 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


Porter Military Academy 
Established in 1867. A national school. 341 boys from 
28 states and 3 foreign countries. Officers detailed from 
- Thorough preparation for college or business. 
catalog. EV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


National Kindergarten 
nm and Elementary Methods. 2 yr. course,- diploma. 
jummer school June 21-Aug. 13. Accredited. Constant de- 
mand for kindergarten and primary teachers. Dormitories 
on College grounds. For illustrated alog ad 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 


4 PRIMARY 
Kindergarten TRAINING SCHOOL 
Two year course. Prepares for kindergarten 
id primary teaching. Special teachers Oberli 
College and atory of Music. d 
MIss Rose € C. DEAN. 


OxI0, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. 


Kindergarten Training 

The Fannie A. Smith School. Our graduates 

in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and practice. 

oo! Fesidence for » limited number. Grounds for atn- 

Isties and outdoor life. Practical work. One and two year 
courses. uates.idemand Catalog. FANNIE A.SMITH, 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 1124 Iranistan Ave. Prin 


Conn. Froebel Normal Primary 
demic, norearten. primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities ~ our gradu- 
ates. Statecertificate 22nd year. Booklets. Address 
ARY C. MILLS, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, ‘182 West Ave. 


o t the needs of little folks. Largest school of 
its class in Asserion, Write for Catalog. Address 
CAL., Los Angeles, R.F.D., No. 7. ROBERT A. “GIBBS. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 
A school exclusively for boys from six to fifteen. No 
high school. Homelike, but with military training. 
Non-sectarian. 
COLONEL R. P. 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto,°P. ‘0. Box 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Lurgest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and_Peda- 
gogy in America. Summer Session. 41st year. Degrees 
granted. Address 
SEYMOUR Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, F Chambers. 


Neff College 


Diplomas, degrees. Chartered 1893. Courses in Elocu- 
tion, Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorship. Devel- 
ops Self-confidence, and Self-expres- 
sion. NEFF, Ph. D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Chestnut st. 


The National Schoo 


The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Trainings. 
English, Dramatic Art, Proiessional and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 1716 De Lancy St. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 
Preparatory and training schools for Opera, Vaudeville, 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and Stare 
Dancing. Day and ev rt classes. hone Harlem 9480. 
Ss. NEWMAN, Gen. Director. 
NEW City, 218 Lenox Ave., cor. 121st St. 


THe 
‘STANOARO TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TMEATRE ARTS 


Four schools m one 
Prachcal stage training 
The Schods students stockano 
theatre afford publ. stage appearances 

Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 


Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


225 W. 57th St. 
New York 


Conservatories of Music 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music Pptering 
June 7th and July 5th. Special advantages tor those who 
look forward to concert or educational work. Adl instru- 
ments, vocal, dramatic art, ete. Graduates filling highest 
places available in America. Catalog 

NEw YorRK, Ithaca, DeWitt Pk., Box2. THE REGISTRAR. 


¢. the City of |New 
Institute of Musical Art ot 
school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a thorough 
and comprehensive musical education in all branches and 
give uae advantages to most exceptional 


Schools of Physical Education 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
American College Two year normal course 
preparing high school graduates for physical directors and 
playground supervisors. Includes athletics, dancing and 
games. Coeds in accredited. Opportunity for 
partial self support 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Dept. 40. 


Battle Creek Normal School °% PHYA" 


EDUCATION. 
Physical Education for Women. Summer Camp Session 
July 5—Aug. 13. Accredited Girl Scout School for Captains. 
Certificates. Regular courses, including aesthetic and folk 
dancing under Miss Louise Baylis, Chalif gold medal ver 
‘MIcH.,“Battle Creek, Box 6. C.WARD CRAMPTON, M.D 


of Gym 5 
New Haven Normal School $f, te: 
the-Sea. Combines instruction in physical training, play- 
ground and recreation work with a real good-time vaca- 
tion. 250 acres. Bathing, fishing, 
Land sports. Splendid onuipment. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel St. 


The Sargent School : 
For Physical Education. 19st. Address 
for booklet. Dr. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


talents. Aadre CRETARY. 


NEW YORK City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


Yo 
Centralizing School of Music 
mal Dept. (Accredited) of the Centralizing School of Music is 
open to advanced students and teachers who wish to master 
this principleand become successful professionally and finan- 
cially. Writeforliterature. GERTRUDE RADLE PARADIs, 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 20 E. Jackson Blv'd. Pres. 


35th year 
Combs Conservatory of Music inaivinual 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily wpa oe Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orches Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conferred. 

Pa. Bhiladelphia, 3198, Broadst. G. Coss, Dir. 


Lake Forest University School of Music 


Four years’ course required for Performer’s and Teacher's 
Certificate. Special courses in Keyboard Harmony, His- 
tory of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus, 
and recitals. Address MARTA MILINOWSEL, B. A., 

ILuiNo1s, Lake Forest, Box 100 Director. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867 by Clara Baur. Faculty of international 
reputation. Every branch of musical training. Residence 
Dept. Beautiful grounds. Special summer term. For circu- 
lar and catalog address MIss BERTHA BAUR, tress. 
Outo, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A Kindergarten Norma! College. Class Rooms overlook 


Lake Michigan. Summer School June 22-Aug.1. 3 Depts. 
ISTRAR. 


Fine Location—Accredited. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 Michigan Biv Box 5. 


OF PHysicaL Epuca- 
Chicago Normal Schoo 
Six weeks Summer Term—June 28—Aug. 9. Sg | 
and advanced work in cymnaiee, games, sey and 
theory classes. Special course in “ith ~ 
Burtner Hazlitt. Camp in. Michigan—Juni Jul 


4—July 3. 
Chicago, 4308S. Wabash Ave., Box 23 REGISTRAR. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or 


New York School of Music ary Om 


All tranches of eer Day and boarding pupils. 
RALFE Leech STERNER, Director. 
New York, N.'Y:C.,Central Park West, cor. ‘Seth, St. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russel! Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the her education of wom: 
particularly on vocational and _ professional 
Secretarial Work. ae hold Economics and In- 
dustrial Arts. and B.S. degrees. 

Address Secretar 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


FOR 


The Ch amberlayne GI 


General, special and college courses. 
Household arts. _ uae Languages—native teachers, 
Out-of-door sport: 


THE FENWAY, 28. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


For high school girls or graduates. Fitt 
Glen Eden minutes from Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
City. French Sheil group of granite buildings, immense 
x ymnasium, cosy theatre, overlooking sea. Usual studies; 
also music, art, expression, domestic science, socretartal. 
Select, national attendance. No exams. Address 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. THE PRINCIPAL. 


The Ely School 


In the country. Cne hour from New York. 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


St. Margaret’ s School 


44th year. Cullege Preparatory. General Courses. 
Household arts and crafts. Gymnasium. Basket Bell, 
Swimming. Fifty acre school farm for outdoor life. 
MIss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal. 
CONNEcTICUT, Waterbury. 


The Knox School 


Girls. Formerly at Tarry how on 
Cooperstown, New York. Unt 


Mount 
a 


School 


miles from 
ston 


diploma. 


oration. 
Courses. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


St. Mary's Hall for Girls 


General College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Two years Post-Graduate Wuik. Music, Art, Domestic 
Seience, Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports ‘<e Rid 
EARNLEY, Principal. 


MR 
NEW JERSEY, Burlington, Box 415. 
for Girls. In suburbs. Col- 


The Cowles Schoo lege Preparatory, General, 
Music, DomestieScience, Art, Primary through HighSchool 
and Secretarial Courses. Swimming, riding. Separate house 
for younger girls. OLIVER DE wjehiial Visiting Director, Piano 
4 EMMA MILTON CowL Head ot School. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 


Devon Manor 
On main ilne of P. R. R., 16 miles from Phila., in historic 
Valley Forge region. Out-of-door sports. College prep. 
Vocational was Domestic Arts, Secretarial, Social Ser- 
vice, Art, Mus! EDITH SAMSON, Prin. 
PE SNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 106. 


Otse; ke, 
1920, tor catalog and views, oes 
RS. Ru SSELL HOUGHTON, 
NEw York, 


61st Year. Oldest School 
Walnut Lane School 


of well-poised personality tnrough intellec- 


Day rdi 
The Scudder School Day, and boarding, school 
for responsible girls and young women. 
College Preparatory, Practical Finishing Course, "Physteal 
Training, Household ea Secretarial, Post_ Gra 
Gymnasium, Regist C S. SCUDDER. 
New York, N. Y. C., 320-322 W. 72d S 


Ursuline Academy 


Send your daughter here for an oy mae _ Terms $500 


tual, moral, social, physical training. Courses, hign School 
Graduates; Home-making; Collece Preparatory; Special. 
All out-door sports. Muss 8. ist NA JOHNSTON, A.B., — 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeipaia, sermantown, Box 
Schoo: tor Girls. College Preparatory, 


Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 
year spent ac Atlantic C ity Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $700. 
Catalogueand views. Adaress FRANKS. MAGILL, A.M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Prin. 


or "$800 inclusive of all extras. Write 
NEW York, Middletown. 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 51st year. A and e 
Separate school for very y ‘or ‘address 
AJ. NARAMORE, ‘Assoc. Prin. 
NEW YORK, Box 24. 


Drew Seminary 
The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 
N.Y. 49 milesfrom N.Y.City. 600 feet elevation. Home- 
like atmosphere. General and special courses. Athletics. 
Moderate. Catalog. CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 
New YorK, Carmel, Box 706. esident. 


The Lady Jane Grey School *° For iris, oath 


cate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount ‘sree. 
General courses. Special courses for High School gradu- 
ates. Music, sist Science. Exceptional home life. 
LA VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., Principal. 
NEW York, Binghamton. 


Cc reparator: 
Dwight School for | Girls 
Domestic Arts and Science. Prepares for ail leading 
colleges. Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds. 
Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. 
MIss CREIGHTON and Miss F. ARRAR, 
NEW JERSEY, Englewood, address Box 62 


ris 

Centenary Collegiate Institute 

beautiful country near New York. 5 modern buildings; 

50 acres: $400,000 equipment; athletics, swimming pool, 

ete. College preparatory certificates. General and special 
courses. Catalog onrequest. Dr. Ro TREVORROW, 
NEW JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box 10. Pre: 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women. Washington, D.C.,Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Presents the fundamentals of a college education in 
a two year diploma course. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science and other vocational courses. Ath- 
letics. Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 
two buildings. Sixty-five acre campus. Cultured en- 
vironment, healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 
An early enrollment is urged. Catalog. Address 
Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen. Maryland 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location 


Trains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary to take a wortay place 
in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and College 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. 

work. Se; arate Junior Dept. 
Catalog. . W. STENGEL, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz ieee ‘Laneaster). Box 113 


Founded 1850. Aschool for girls 
Ogontz School occupying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 


Junior 
Iss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, County. 


Miss Sayward's School Gitis, Suburp of 


College 
preparatory and secretarial courses. ™ mestii 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback rid- 
ing, swimming. ——— character, mind and body. 
Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ov erbrook. 
For Young Women. 


Beechwood School (Inc. ‘A Culturaland Prac- 
tical School. Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; College 
Departments; Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Do- 
mestie Arts and Sciences, Gymnastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, Swimming pool. M, H. REASER, Ph.D., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. President. 


4 A select school for girls. 
Bisho pthorpe Manor Convenient to New York 
and Phitedetphia. College preparatory and general courses. 
Two years finishing course for high school graduates. 
Secretarial work. Individual attention. New gymnasium; 
swimming pooi. Junior Dept. CLAUDE N. WYANT, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237. 


Mary Lyon School 


Beautifully situated in a college town, The Mary Lyon 
School is the ideal home for your girl. Modern through- 
out—and oh, so cosy! Wildcliff offers special work to 
High School graduates. Sever Gables is for little girls, 
6-14. Varied outdoor life. College preparation. House. 
hold Arts, Music, General and Cultural courses. 
MR. & MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 

Swarthmore, Pa. 
Box 1500 


We send students to college on certificate. 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often 
they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Lit- 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. 


Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ. with 
eminent Boston masters. 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Secretarial course. Courses in Costume Design an 
Courses in Business Management. 


All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Bostonin Music, Art and | 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
Agirl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. ' 
There are some rooms with hot and cold water. 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 
Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis Sept. 28. 
Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


Many girls, however, 


All subjects count for 


A finely equipped school. New building 


d Home 
College 


Students for 1920-21 ' 


1644 summit st. NEWTON, Mass. ' 


Rockford College 


A modern woman's college. 

in Secretarial Work, Sociai Ser 
rse leading Me 

North Central Association and of the Association of Col- 


Degrees of B. ye = Bop 
Service, Home Econ- 
to degree 


B.S. 


— A five-year course mober of 


legiate Alumnae. 


M.A. MADDOX, PH. D., Pres. 
ILLINOIS, Rockford, ae College Avenue. 


Lasell Seminary 

More than a passing on of text book knowl- 
edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary. Its goal: 
is to arouse appreciation of the best in life and 
to develop the best in each student. The course 
of study from first year high school through 
two years advance work for school gradu- 


ates, covers a wide range of academic subjects 
and electives necessary to individual develop=~ 
ment. Unusual training is given in various 
phases of home-making, from marketing to en- 
tertaininz. 

The school is delightfully situated on a thirty” 
acre estate ten miles from Boston. All cultural, 


a ivantaces of the city are utilized. Many forms 
of outdoor sport and recreation play a ae in” 
the school activities. 


Woodland Park | 
Junior Department for girls under fifteen. 
Booklet on application. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. po Principal 


CHAS. F. TOWNE, A. M., Associate rrin. 
109 Woodiand Road Auburndale, Mage.: 


Why Waste a ? 
Spend i y. onthe Hudson 45 minutes from Bifth 
Avenue doing interesting work. Ideal surroundings ~ 
forg' wor! d real recreation. Unique oppor- 

tunities in tarial course, Management: 
tates, Investments, Domestic Science, Music, Art, 
Expression, Motor Mechanics and Driving, Social 
Dancing and Languages. Many other courses. Ex-* 
cellent tutoring. For catalog of memes. or regular 
winter address the Secretary, Box 700... 
SS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL . 
For Girls aa Women rytown-on 


and kind of school desired. 


| 
| 
 Casile 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Home Management. 


50 pupils. For catalog address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 


A Famous Old New England ation School 
25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. 
Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Mode an- 
guages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new 
sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W. C. A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, 
exellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. Al! 2norts. Upper and lower school. 


Domestic 


10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Learn Costume 
Designing 


Costume designing is paying our 
graduates munificent salaries. One 
young woman, three months after 
graduation, $125 a week. 
her personal letter, among others. 
in our beautiful FREE art booklet. 
The booklet gives full information 
about the rich opportunities in this 
fine profession. It contains many ori- 
ginal designs created by our pupils. 
Pupils from New York and all 
over the country. 


Send for FREE Art Booklet, 23-A 


Fashion Academy, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
103 East 57th Street Scottish Rite Temple 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for; Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social 
life; location foothills Blue Ridge mts. North of 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
of ARTS 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President 


A school of college grade offering broad general and 
cultural courses for women, while providing splendid 
opportunity for specialization. Applied science 
combined with technicel study qualifies for leading 
callings open to women. Wide selection provided— 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Physical Education, 
Music, and General courses, with related subjects. 
Attractive opportunity for High School graduates. 


4 year course leads to B. S. 2 
Degree Granted and 3 year Normal Course, 
Teacher's and Supervisor's certificate. Residence 


accommodations, 4 
sion July 5th to Aug. 13th. For catalogue address 
Secretary, Box A. 


Saratoga Springs, N- Y. 


Acianta. Standard A. B. course; special 
in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
culture. 32 buildings including =a houses, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. Separate ‘‘Schoo! 
for young girls. ef and illustrated book. 
Address Bureau, Box Gainesville, Ga. 


= For girls 5 to 16 years. Best 
Hillcrest School infuences. 
number. Individual care. Mental, moral and physical 
development, equally, cared for. Unusual advantages in 
music. Only bright, healthy ——— are accepted. 
MIss SARAH M. VISON, Principal. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest, 


College preparatory, general high school 

Ferry Hall and advanced courses, also special in- 

struction in music, expression and domestic arts and 

sciences. n picturesque woodland estate of 12 

acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chi- 
cago. For catalog address. MIss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, 

ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. Prin 


Frances Shimer School pnd Young 


= 


dies. 

Mary Baldwin Seminary Nouns asics: 

Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful Shenandoah 

a of Virginia, modern SRE Students from 33 

tates. Col ), Preparatory (4 yrs.). 

Music. Art, and Science. Catalog. 
VIRGINIA, Staunto 


The Chatham Institute 


For Girls. Thor- 
The Birmingham Schoo ough college prepa- 
tation and courses for girls not going tocollege. Beaut = 
and healthful a ns. Main Line P.R 
New swim DOM, Guten, Pres. Ph 
traini Catal ie. 
PA "Birmingham, Box101. P.S. Mouton, A-B., Ham. 


A developing School for 
Darlington Seminary Girls. 60-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania's finest country. ee. Art, Music, 
nt. College jon. a 
CHRISTINE F. BY President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600 


Highland Hall 


A school for girls, in residential town 1,000 feet we 
sea level, on main tine of Pennsylvania Railroad. Colieg' 
Preparatory; General and Post Graduate Courses. 

Iss ELLEN C. KEATES, A. B., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


4 A distinctive school giving to a 
Colonial School selected number of girls the best 
= Culture. College Preparatory, Academic, Col- 

ourses. ic, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Secre otarial Depertments. Open air st udy hall and gy 
sium. Athletics. CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, 

DISTRICTOF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1539 Eighteenth St. 


rare combination of outdoor life with 
Fairmont #¢, the unique advantages of the National 
Capital, Regular and special courses: Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Arts and Science. Advanced courses for 
High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual 
care. Address MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR RAMSAY. 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Gunston Hall 
A School for Girls. Established 1892. College prepar- 
atory. and business courses. 


ic, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. 
Thorough pre New buildings. 10-acre 
campus. At Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Cata- 
logue ane views. MRS. ELIZABETH MAY WILLIS, B.P., Prin, 

Chatham, Box 9. REV. C.O.PREDEN, D.D., Rector. 


r Young Women. In the Val- 

Virginia College [es o Virginia, famed for health 

and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior Col- 

lege courses. usic, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 
talogue. Address MATTIE P. HARRIS , President, 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-president. 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 


Episcopal school for girls. Seventy- 
Stuart Hall sev renth Session. Rich in traditions of 
the past; alive to the ene se i] present. Thorough col- 
lege preparation. Outdoo! 


(Formerly Of Sweet Briar! 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, Box A 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 58th year. 
$500. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Pre- 
paratory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, G y Stu- 


lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, “Expression, F Home 
Ec Secretarial and Teachers Courses. Certificate 
rivileges. 35acres. 8 buildings. 67tn year. Separate 
juilding for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
ILLINOIs, Mt.Carroll, Box 606. REV.WM.P. MCKEE, Dean. 


Ss 

Illinois Woman's College College. 

recognized by universities ror ‘work and by State 

Boards of ‘Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Mugic and 

Home Economics. CertificateinSerretariai, Phy: sicafrain- 

ing and other special courses. 6 Buildings, Music Hall. 
ILLINoIs, Jacksonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


4 AND CONSERVATORY. A Junior col- 
Hardin College lege for young women. Endowed. 
Operated for service—not for profit. edhe Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Art, Expression, B 

ible. JOHN W. MILLION, President. 
View Book de Luxe, address 
MiIssourI, Mexico, 95 College Place. 


For ¢ and 
SECRETARY. 


A real in the heart of 
Lenox Hall the Middle West. Junior College. 
Preparatory and Special. Athletics. Enrollment limited 
and exclusive. Early enrollment essential. Tuition $900. 
Catalogue. Address 
§. LOUISE THoMAS, Principal. 
Missourl, Univ City, Box 1021. 


For Young Women. 
Lindenwood College Four year courses con- 
ferring B.A. and B.S. degrees. Two year Junior coliege 
course confers A.A. degree. Exceptional vocational home 
economics, secretarial and other courses. 
music. For catalog address JIL 

MiIssour!, St. Charles, Box Al. President. 


dents from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Va.,Petersburg,206 College P1.ARTHUR KYLE DAVIs,A.M, 


her at 
Fort Loudoun Seminary ,bigher culture 
Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Literary and Business Courses. Special advantages in Mu- 
sic, Art, Gymnasium and all exercises. 
Opens Sept. 23rd. Terms $425. For catalogue, address 
VIRGINIA, W inchester. Miss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. 


Junior for women. 

Averett College 60th y 4 year preparatory, 

2 year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 

New building, library, laboratories. 80 resident students: 
faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog address 

cS. ROSLAND, B.A., (Oxon.) Pres. 

VIRGINIA, Danvilie, Box E. 


Sullins College every has bath attached, 


Science. Required Athletics under trained supers 
RS. BEVERLEY R. Maso 
DISTRICT OF CouumBIA, Washington, 1918 Florida e. 


Chevy Chase School A the girl of 


Courses: Preparato! ory; two-year ‘anced for nigh schook 
location at the national 


FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D. C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 

young women. Junior College Course (2 years) 
ont High School Graduates. Normal and General Course 
in Domestic Science. Secretarial branches. Music, French, 
Spantsn. DWARD W. Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washing 


For Young Women. Stand. A.B. 

Hood College and B.S. Courses.. Also Music, Art, 

Ex; and Economics. Accredited Courses in 

rate Prep. with certificate relations, Four 

bid. on suburban site. Our own Garden and 
‘erms $375 to $425. JosEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., 

SEkaue Frederick, Box C. President. 


Maryland College for Women 


Courses; College Preparatory; Colege: Domestic 
Selence; Music; Expression. Advantages; 10 miles from 
Fireproof gd Strong faculty; 66 years’ 
jogue. 


Catal ddre: 
MARYLAND, Lutherville, B Box w. 


Expression and Domestic Science. Secretarial Course: 
Students from 35 states. Write for catalogue and views. 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


‘or Girls and Young Women. 
Southern Seminary Founs Wom 
Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural Bridge. Rare 
health record. College Finishing. 
ee Pipe Organ, Art, D ete. 
m every section or U.S. and: outside. Rate $525. 
VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 910. 


Virginia Intermont College and 
36th yr. Students from 20 states. Prep. aon’ Junior College 
Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music 
aspecialty. Largecampus. Braci ing, climate. Alt. 1900 ft. 
New gym. and swim. pool. G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box 125. President. 


ad Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are con . There are many schools t 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one suited to Why not write us 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
York, Publishers Building. 


A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including prep- 
aration for entrance to the best women s colleges. Beauti- 
ful old estate, 4 acres, with modern 
1. Northern advantages in 
logue on request. VARDRINE McBEE, M 


Miss White's School 


For Girls. Boarding and Day Departments. Opens 
MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE A.M., Principal. 
MissoUnt, St. Louls, 4136 Lindell Boulevard. 


Cosmopolitan Recommends 
the schools and camps advertised in these page . You 
will make no mistake in writing to those that interest you. 


r Girls. In the Moun- 
Lewisburg Seminary {Sins near White Sulphur 


Springs, main line C.'&O. R.R. 2300 ft. altitude. Colle e 
preparatory. Two years graduate work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. Terms $425. Catalog on 


request. 
WEst VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 71. 


(@) k H ll (Backus School for Girls). 35th year. 
a all College Preparatory and General courses. 
Strong Music department. es under native 
teachers. Gymnasium, tennis, swimming, horseback rid- 
ing. For booklet ogres 

RE, A. M., Principal. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul Holly Avenue. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Girnis Younc Womtn 
RESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 
session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years prope: eatery ont and 3 


years college work. "Strong 

Literature, 

Fhysical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 
Outdoor and swimming 


Departments. 
retarial 
Edenwold is the School Farm and Country 
Club. References requ 
Booklets on request. — 
WARD-BELMO! 
Belmont Heig’ ts Box A, Nashville, Tenn, 
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Schools for Boys and Girls 


Universities, Professional, and Trade Schools 


Teach Your Child 
At Home 


from the time he is four years 
old, by the latest scientific 
methods, and put him ahead 
of his friends and a 
Start him right. Have noth- 
ing for him to unlearn. It 
may make a difference in his 
whole future life. The lead- 
ing child specialists in the 
country will show you how. 
Write for information and 
sample free lesson to 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 4 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Preparation for College a 
Dickinson Seminary Specialty. Experienced 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. Athletic field. Pool. 
Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormitories. 
High ideals. Rates $450. BEN!AMIN C. CONNER, D.D., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box G. Pres. 


Co-ed. 30m. from Wash., D.C. A. 

Eastern College 20th-Century College. Fine new 

bldgs. Standard A. B.course. Also two-year degree courses 

in Lit., Ped., Dom. sag Expres. and Bus. Superior Music 
Conserv. atory. De with. certificate 
Opened September Shih, ERVIN U. Roop, Ph. L.D., 

VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. eles, 


Mrs. M. Lewtas Burts’ School 


For Tiny Tots. Age 1 to 10 years. Inclusive fees $75 
per month, payable in advance. 


NEw York, Peekskill. 


Wayland Academy lege with leading colleges. 
oth sexes. 8th grade to Ist year college, all courses. 6 
pulldings: 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track: 
large lake. Military drill. Endowment $250,000; expenses 
. Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box 3A. 


GRAYLOCK. 


Est. 1855. Certificate privi- 


a = In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men and 
n. Preparation for coilege and business. Courses for 

Tigh | School graduates. Home economics. Christian In- 
fluence. 10 buildings. New 25-acre athletic fleld. Lower 
schoo! for young boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. 
N.H., Tilton, 32SchoolSt. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin, 


mi Beautiful, healthful location. 
Pillsbury Academy Co-educational. 15 acres of 
campus, 8 buildings. Maximum college preparation. Piano, 
voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic science. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, all athletics. Individual instruction. En- 
dowed. 43rd year. Catalog. 441LO B. PRICE, Ph.D., 

MINNESOTA, Owatonna. Principal. 


53rd year. Young men and young 

Dean Academy women find here a homelikeatmos- 

phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 

of a broad culture, a loyal and heipful school spirit. Liberal 

endowment permits liberal terms. _$350-$450 per year. 

Pies ial course in domestic science. For catalogue address. 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


A_ co-educational school 
Wyoming Seminary where boys and girls get.a 


vision of the highest purposes of life. cone yim 


Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and 
Science. Military training, Gymnasium red ‘Athletic fields. 
75th year. Endowed—low rates. Catalo) 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. L. L. SPRAGUE, D. ‘D., President. 


Schools of Domestic Science 
The Garland School of Homemaking 


A specini school whicn qualifies girls to preside over and 
maintain well ordered homes. 
ARGARET J. STANNARD, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 2 Chestnut St. 


The Battle Creek Sgnitsrizm School of 


Offers two accredited courses—Dietitians, Teachers. 
Amliation with Sanitarium affords unusual opportunities. 
Students enjoy refined companionship and beautiful sur- 
roundings. ‘Tuition and living expenses moderate. Oppor- 
tunity afforded to defray part of expense. Illustrated pro- 
spectus upon request. Address 


REGISTRAR. 
MICHIGAN, Battle Creek, Box 40. 


Universities, Professionaland Trade Schools 
Coyne Engineering School 


ELECTRICITY IN 344 MONTHS. No need to take 
longer. All practical work. Open all year, enter any time 

y or years 16,000 graduates. 
Drafting c talog, state which course. 

ILLINOIS, "Chicago, 30-51 E. Illinois St., Dept. 431. 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical Engineerii dcourse. C lete in 
one year. Theory and ‘practical applications—construc- 
tion, installation, testing. Write for catalog. 28th year 
opens September 29t 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington, 49 Takoma Ave. 


School of Mechano-Therapy VANIA ORTHO- 
PAEDIC HospITAL. Complete course in Physic-Therapy, 
including Massage, Corrective Gymnastics, Swedish 
Movements, Electro, Thermo, and Hydro-Therapy with 
associated branches. Catalog C.1709. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philad delphia, il Green Street. 


AND PENNSYL- 


Your Opportunity in 
MecHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice. 
Modern laboratories. Three 
months’ course—day or evening. 


No charge for tools or equipmen' 
¢ men we train are in demand. Established 27 years. 
Country-wide recognition. 
Write today for free catalog No. 23 
cHOOLS 

BODEE DENTISTRY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 

15 15 WanoWalnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ave. 


arn ‘35% 


~. BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. | 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months 
course covers all branches: 
Motion 
Cameras and Materials Furnished 
Practical modern 


classes; easy te’ 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. seth Seon, N. Y. 505 State Street, Bklyn. 


Write for full particulars of our courses. 


THE PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 


(Chiropractic Fountain Head) 
11th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, Iowa, U.S. A. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Motion_Picture 
Portrait - 
from a successful 
otographer with 20st 20 
n large cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and Pleasant Occups- 
tion. Positions guaranteed 
our graduates. 
E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
of PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 Broadway, N. Y. 


Expert instructors. Installments 
Call or Write for Book- 


TO BECOME AN 


ANT 9 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ; 


An intensive three-year course will secure you the 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Electrical Engineering. 
72 foremost engineers and specialists will train you 
in big modern laboratories. Only 14, High h School 
credits required for entrance. r itute of 

ectrotechnics will help you to quickly make up 
any credits you may lack 

“EARN-WHILE-YOU-LEARN” 
thru systematic part-time employm 

Short C m in practical Electricity, 
Drafting, nding, Automotive Electro- 
technics, Storage Batteries. 

: Spring Term Opens April 1 


Send today for catalog and details. Men- 
tion age, education, and course of interest 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING of MILWAUKEE 
175-373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


Going aw ay to school broadens the child. Find the right school here. : 


No p previous knowledge or — required. : 


revening 
rms. TheSchool of! Superiority. 


The University 
Massachusetts Inc. 


The School of Optometry 


Co-educational 
Offers a two years’ course in preparation 
for admission to this profession. 

15 units required for admisson to 
the school. 

Instruction is given in connection 
with the Medical School and 
Hospital of the University. 

In writing for Announcement spe- 
cify department in which 
interested. 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 


657 Boylston Street Boston 


Tri-State College of Engineering 

Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $220 covers tuition, board and fur- 
nished room for 48 weeks. Co courses at same 
rate. No entrance examination. 

INDIANA, Angola, 20 C. St. 


Valparaiso University deciding where 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. free, Address instruction at Lowest 


Expense. Catalog mailed 
HE YK, BROWN, Pres. 
INDIANA, Valparaiso, Administration Bldg. 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 25 years we have successfully taught 


REE-CO 


Our ee... earn bay to $100 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the bani to = yourself 
for an advanced — at better pay. asy, living 
fnexpensive. 1 and best school of. its kind. Write 
for catalog t-day. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
xC, 948 W. Ill. 


and Tractor 
Business is the 
World. 


Monthly 


DETROIT 


‘THE 


TRACTOR COURSE INCLUDED 
wits Auto Course. Welding 
and Tire Repairing taug’ 
heartil; rac ipment and 

endorse our equ ome 

sth: of instruction. In fact, they 
+ Di 


EE, Fully 
complete information: explains 


=| 


America’ the Heart of 


| | 
| 
I,EOT. Learn Photography 
| 
| | ETROIT BUSINESS 
Logical Place rTOr 
RAC The Auto 
preference, SS 


Business Schools 


Ideal location. 
Exceptional opportunities for self-hel 


EMENT C. GAINES, 


~For sixty years the leading American Dusiness College. 7;ains thoroly for Office 
Work and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for efficiency 


and good character. 
Business, Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified 
positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, aad the best chance to use to 
advantage a high school or college education 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. 


books and board for six months (26 weeks 
Write a illustrated Addres 


Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, 


Strong lecture courses. 
Moderate expenses. $350 pays total cost of tuition, 
p nel young men and women of the right sort. 


M. x. Li.D., Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Y EARS of actual experience give a young man 
oy young woman no greater knowledge 
modern business methods than does a course at 
Peirce School. The success of Peirce School 
graduates for over 50 years proves that 
Courses—For young men. Business 
tration, Salesmanship. For young women: Secre- 
tarial, Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Large, y-equi ipped building, 
uding gymnasium. , 

Write for 55th Year Boole. 

The Secretary, Pine St., west of Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bryant & Strattén 
For over 50 years a lea school in business training. 
Secretarial, Accounting and mecsraphic courses. Bulle- 
tin upon request. Summef Séssio! 
SECRETARY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 334 Boylston St. 


Babson Institute 
For Training Men to 


ome Business - Executives. 


Schools for Backward Children 


For boysand girls 

Acerwood Tutoring School who need individ- 

ual instruction to make normal progress. Kindergarten to 

High School: Industrial Arts. Domestic Science. Music. 

Gymnastics. Home Life. MedicalSupervision. Adequate 

Buildings. LargeCampus. 16 milésfrom Phila, Booklet. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. MIss DEVEREUX. 

—For children of slightly 

The Hedley School retarded mentality. Indi- 

vidual instruction along normai lines. Latent. abilities 

developed. Ideal Home Life. Association with normal 
rs. J. ROGER HEDLEY, (N.Y. Univ.) Prin. 

PENNSY be ANIA, Box C, Glenside (12 miles from Phila.) 


Ever 
School for Exceptional Children & facility 
in a beautiful suburban home for the care and training of 
children who through mental disability are unable to at- 
tend public or private schools Domestic Science for older 
girls. 14milesfrom Phila. Booklet. MOLLIEA. Woops, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. Principal. 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all branches. Open year around. Terms 
$50 per month and up. Mk. and Mrs. AUGUST A. BOLDT, 
NEw York, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. Supt. 


Marydell 


Children treated at my ideal 
Country home “ Marydell.’ Treatment also of poorly 
developed children, or any subnormal ty; Unsurpassed 
environmental conditions RANK DEVLIN, M. D. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Langhorne, Bucks Co 


Bee 
Practice Economics. M 
TT, Secretary. 


H. La N PR! 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley: iis, 356 St. 


back- 
Stewart Home Training School 
dren. A Private Home and School on a beautiful Country 
Estate of 500 acres in the famous Blue Grass Region of 


Send for 
special 


catalog. 


Administration 


Young men trained for tive posi- 
Training includes essentials of 

iversity Course. G 
faculty. Other are: Ac- 
counting, Secretarial, Spanish. 


URDETT 


COLLEGE 


Established 1 879 BOS.:ON 11, MASS. 


Nurses’ Training Schools 
Douglas Park Hospital 


Training School for Nurses Requirements Grammar 
School, offers a six months’ course in obstetrics. Also 2 
ears General Nursing. Room, board. No tuition. 
ILLINOIS Chicago, 1900 S. Kedzie Ave. 


Friends Hospital 
Wanted Young women to enter training school for 
urses. One Year high school requirement. Apply to 
Training School for 
NDs HospPITaL, Superintendent 
PENNSYLVANIA, Frankford (Philadelphia) . 


The J amaica Hospital Training School 

For Nurses offers a two (2) years and two (2) months 
course in nursing (school Registe’ed) For particulars 
apply to SUPERINTENDENT. 
EW YorK, Jamaica, New York Ave. 


United Hospital Training School yiives; 
tered, 0! 2% years’ course to students; affiliation 

wit! Mount Binal New York{City. New Hospital, 

fully located, one hour's ride from 

nurses’, residence ress 

NEw YORK, Chester. SUPT. OF TRAINING SCHOOL, 


Hurley Hospital Training School ta 

Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offers 

a3 years’ coufse of training in medical, surgical, obstetrical 

and contagious nursing. School catalog and blanks sent on 

to the of Hospital and Training Sohool. 
GAN, Flin 


Kentucky. Five Plan. Write for 
illustrative Catalog R. JOHN P. STEWART. 
KENTUCKY, Frankfort, Box A. 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERING 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stam- 

mered himself jor twenly years so badly 

he could hardly talk, originator of the 

Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Per- 

fect Speech and Founder of the Bogue 
Institute for Stammerers and Stutterers, an ee 
tion with national patronage, strongly indorsed 
the medical profession, has written a 70-page aa 
trated book telling how he cured himself, Contains 
definite and authoritative information. Sent any- 
where free, and postpaid upon request to 


BENIAMIN N. BOGUE, President, 2457 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Invention 


IMPROVES YOUR 


ENGLISH 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


Sherwin, Cody, the_ well-known 
teacher of practical English, has 
perfected a new patented invention 
which, in 15 minutes of your daily 
spare time, will quickly give you 
unusual command of language. 
Students of tuis ‘100% Self-Cor- 
recting Method” secured more im- 
provement in five weeks than had pre- 
viously been obtained by other pupils 
in two years. 15 minutes eacn day 
of YOUR spare time can now, thru Sherwin Cody, 
make you speak or write clearly, forcefully, cox- 
rectly, and convincingly. 


“100% Self-Correcting Course” 

The average person in business is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of Englisa grammar. That is be- 
cause the methods of teaching English in school left 
the student only a hazy idea of the subject—the 

“rules” did not stick in your mind. But Sherwin 
Cody’s new invention upsets all old standards of 
teaching English. And it overcomes the only weak 
point in instruction-by-mail. It actually takes the 
place of an instructor at your elbow. It assigns you 
lessons in Letter Writing, Spelling, Punctuation, 
Grammar, Reading and Conversation, corrects them 
for you, and anticipates. your questions. It even 
guides your paper and assigns you your class percent- 
age till you reach the 100% mark 

Interesting Free Booklet 

Mr. Cody has written an interesting booklet explaining about his new 
course‘in detail. If you feel your lack of Language Power, if you are ever 
embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling or punctuation, if you can- 
not command the exact, correct words to express your ideas, this booklet 
wilt be a revelation to you. Send for it now. how Sherwin Cody’s 
new invention makes command of language easy to gain in 15 minutes of 
your dally spare time. Mail a letter or postcard for this booklet, at once 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept. 144 News Building, Rochester, N. Y. _J 


ERE in this one-horse town—at night—chey 
stood before the judge—arrested — she an 
heiress, promised to a big politician—he, the 

man beside her, not her fiance— Why did they lic? 
Why did they hide theirtrue names? Find out the 
amazing senten-e the judge pronounced: upon them. 
The startling outcome of it all makes a big story. 


Read it. It’s told by 
RICHARD D AV I S 
(First Uniform Edi:.on) 


HARDING 

Whether it be the blinding heat of an African aesert— 
a lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep mystery of a 
London fog—Davis always has a breathless story to tell. 

f you are one of those who know that somewhere in the 
world, splendid adventures are always happening; that a 
beautiful woman can be interesting; that today—at this 
moment—brave men are laugaing at fear—tricking death 
—defying fate and winning the women they love—Richar 
Harding Davis is for you. 

He was at the Boer War—he was in Cuba—he saw 
the Russo-Japanese War—he was in Mexico—he was in 
the Great War. More than ever before Americans love 
him. His chivalrous knighthood stood out startlingly 
in this 


he g it war corr 
this ‘world int everseen. He knew how to 
seek adventure—he knew where to find it. 
eodore Roosevelt Said. ‘His heart 
flamed against cruelty rand injustice. His 
writings form a text-book ofAmerican! 
which all our people would do well to 
read at the present time.” 


REE 


Booth Tarkington 


5 Volumes 


Our foremost living American novelist 
2 today is Booth Tarkington. Ev 
f ican sees himself as a boy in “Penrod.” 

Every American knows the fascinating 
problem touched in “The F' The 
? world cannot grow tired of his" ee 
Beaucaire.” 

Because of his closeness to real Amer- 
iean life Columbia University’s $1,000 
prize for the best novel of 1918 went to 
Booth Tarkington. 


Never Again at This Price 


This is a remark- 
_ able offer and it can 
not last long. No 
American home can 
afford to be without 
Richard Harding 
Davis and Booth 
Tarkington. Sign and 
mail jthe coupon at 
once, and you will 
get one at low price 
—the other FREE. 


CHARS SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

aus me, all charges propald. complete set of Richard 
Harding Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE 
the set of Booth Tarkington, in 5 volumes. If these books 
are not satisfactory I will return both sets within 5 days, at 
your expense. Otherwise, I will send you $2.00 at once 

and $2.00 a month for 11 months. 


For cash deduct 10% 
Address. . 
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HEN Edward N. Hurley, head of the Ship- 

ping Board, looked around for a man to put 

driving power behind America’s gigantic 
shipbuilding program, Charles M. Schwab— 
“Charley” Scllwab of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany—was chosen. He “delivered the goods.” 

As head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation his 
influence was electric. Almost his first act was an 
overnight revolution for the somnolent Corporation 
—it suddenly found itself removed from its cramped 
quarters in Washington to a great building in Phila- 
delphia—and hustling as though it were on the 
last lap. 

Charles M. Schwab began his great career as a 
stake driver for the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Pittsburgh. His weekly wage then would buy you 
today a fair-sized breakfast, a moderate dinner, and 
send you to bed hungry at night in a cheap hotel, 
Yet, at thirty-nine, he was selected by J. P. Morgan 
to be the first president of the newly formed United 
States Steel Corporation—and given $28,000,000 
of the capital stock! 

Schwab is not a genius. Just a normal man with 
a normal brain who has thought beyond his job. 
He started from scratch—without “pull” or favor. 
And the fifteen men who now run the Bethlehem 
Steel plant for him today are just normal men with 
normal brains thinking and acting beyond their jobs. 
They, too, started from scratch. The present presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Company—whose 
income last year aggregated $1,000,c0o—was a 
$75.00 a month crane man only a few years ago. 
The first vice-president began as a stenographer. 


Schwab and J. P. Morgan 


HARLES M. SCHWAB’S striking success is 
due to originality, plus initiative, plus personal- 
ity, plus driving power. To sum up, doing things 

differently! For example: When the United States 
Steel Corporation took over the Carnegie Company, 
it acquired as one of its obligations—it really was 
an asset—a contract to pay Schwab a yearly mini- 
mum salary of $1,000,000. J. P. Morgan didn’t 
know what to do about it. He hesitatingly broached 
the subject to Schwab. Schwab took the contract 
and tore it up. 

“T didn’t care what salary they paid me. I was 
not animated by money motives. I believed in 
what I was trying to do and I wanted to see it 
brought about.” 

Schwab was looking beyond. He had conceived 
the idea of the United States Steel Corporation. 
He had “‘sold” that idea to the great capitalists of 
the nation. He wanted to work it out—to make the 
United States the greatest steel producing nation 
in the world. And he did! 


IHE demand for men with Schwab’s qualities— 

initiative, driving power, ouiginal thinking, 

and ready, forceful expression—was never 
greater than now. Nothing is so plentiful as oppor- 
tunity. There are more jobs for forceful men than 
there are forceful men for jobs. As Mr. Schwab 
aptly remarks: “In the modern business world 
‘pull’ is losing its power. Achievement is the only 
power. Captains of industry are not hunting 
money. 
ing brains—specialized, active brains. Brains are 
needed to carry out the plans of those who furnish 
the capital.” 

America’s cry is not for super-men. Listen again 
to Mr. Schwab: ‘I have found that when ‘stars’ 
drop out, their departments seldom suffer. And 
their successors are merely men who have learned 
by self-discipline and application to get full produc- 
tion from an average, normal brain. The man who 
attracts attention is not the dazzler—but the man 
who is thinking all the. time, and expressing himself 
in little unusual ways.’ 


Your Brain—How to Use It? 


VERY man and woman is endowed with mind. 


Your success is governed by your use of mind. . 


The fellow who sits still and simply does what 

he is told will never be asked to do the big thing. 
Men make opportunity! Just remember that 
every external achievement is first an internal idea, 


America is heavy with it. They are seek- - 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Each successful act is primarily an invisible thought. 
Right thinking, then, in the broad sense, means 
right action—thus all success is founded on right 
mental activity! 

Schwab wasn’t born successful. He had to learn 
to think through the hard knocks of experience. It 
took him years to develop the driving, eager mind 
that won for him his first lowly step in success. But 
just as everything moves faster nowadays, so does 
the development of brain power—for those who 
make the effort. It is quite possible today for any 
man in a few months to develop those mental 
qualities that early marked Schwab for success. 

That possibility is in Pelmanism—the modern 
short-cut to the training of the mind—the bringing 
to consciousness of all those mental forces now lying 
at the bottom of a dream sea of inaction—the de- 
velopment of that mental muscle that makes you 
glory in the battle of life—that makes you want to 
win, 


T trains your mind to quick, constructive think- 

ing—right thinking. You can straighten and 

strengthen it just as easily asthe body can be 
strengthened—and do it just as scientifically. 

Take the bank clerk for example: When he first 
starts he can add a column of figures with only 
average speed and accuracy. In time he can add 
four columns where previously he added one! In- 
creased mental efficiency—menial training! 

And this is the duty of Peimanism! Its sole func- 
tion is to develop the mind to right thinking—to 
bring out and strengthen such immeasurable quali- 
ties as will-vower, concentration, ambition, self- 
reliance, judgment and memory. Pelmanism can, 
and does, substitute “{ will” for “I wish.” 


It is not a mere “memory system.” It develops 
ail the mental powers. There is no “magic” 
“mystery” about it—just the common sense appli- 
cation of practical psychology. 


Increases Incomes 


ELMANISM makes no promise to turn you 
P into a “Charley” Schwab, but it does guaran- 

tee a quick and continuous development of the 
“Charley”’ Schwab success qualities. 

Pelmanism is able to guarantee advancement 
and increased incomes for the very simple reason 
that it gives workers the qualities that employers 
are hoping for and searching for. Salary is no 
longer the determining consideration: the main 
thing is intelligent service. 

There are 400,000 Pelman students in the world 
today. It is a positive and irrefutable fact that the 
vast majority of them have, through developed 
mental powers, increased their earning capacities 
from 20 to 200 per cent. And why not? Increased 
efficiency is worth more money. 

Pelmanism points the way to cultural values as 
well as to material success. It opens the windows 
of the mind to-the voices of the world;it-puts the 


stored wealth of memory at’ the service ol. the 
tongue; it burns away timidity by developine: self; 
realization and self-expression. 


ELMANISM takes no account of peor creed, 
or circumstances. It has values for ail.” 

? The beginner will find the secret of! promo; 
tion in it. The veteran “job holder” will, get- from 
it new courage, self-confidence and a resourcefulness 
that will lift him above his fears and out of‘his ruts. 
Executive heads will discover that PELMANISM 
takes up “mental slack.” 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, artists, authors—have come to ‘the 
knowledge that Pelmanism will help them to sur: 
mount difficulties and achieve a greater om of 
success in their vocations. 

Women in commercial pursuits have tl > same 
problems to overcome as men. Women in th > 
are operating a highly specialized, complex, ° “usiness 
requiring every ounce of judgment, energy, self- 
reliance and quick decision possible to develop. 
Pelmanism meets these needs. 

PELMANISM has its benefits for the youth; 
with mind to be trained, but it has even larger 
benefits for men and women past forty, whose minds 
have a tendency to “slow up.” No one is too old 
for PELMANISM who has the will to be alive; 
virile and vital. . 
(Signed) GrorGE CREEL. 


It Fits Your Time 


ELMANISM does not ask you for fixed; hours 

of attendance and set times for study. It fits 

into your time instead of demanding that your 
time fit into 7. 

The Pelman course comes in twelve lessons— 
twelve ‘Little Grey Books.” They are sent one at 
a time, and the student fills ousework sheets that are 
gone over with pen and ink by a staff of trained 
instructors—all men and women of the highest : 
experience and qualifications. 

A special system keeps the examiners in ‘ta 
personal touch with the.students right through the 
course, and insures that individual attention which 
is so essential to the success of a study of this char- 
acter. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


OU will find the answer in a booklet issued by 

the Pelman Institute of America and sent free 

on request. It is.called “‘Mind and Memory,” 
and it describes Pelmanism to the last detail. 

It might truly be described as your first lesson in 
Pelmanism; for a thorough reading of it will start 
your mind ’Pelmanizing, just as it has the minds 
of many others. It balances big benefits against 
a low cost. 

You want Pelmanism. Take your first..lesson 
in Pelmanism now! Don’t “put off!” Write your 
name and address in the coupon below at once 
and send it to the Pelman Institute of America, 
Suite 326, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 326, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. y. 


Please send at once and without obligation to 
me, a copy of your booklet — “Mind ‘and 
Memory”—and such other literature as * will 
tell me how I can become a Pelmanist. 


Address 
Ali correspondence strictly confidential 
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Cosmopolitan for April, 1920 


All night 


all day © 


your skin 


never rests from its work 


O you realize that your 
skin is far more than a 
—“ mere covering for your 
body? It is a ling organ with vital 
work. to perform. 
And the whole beauty of your 
skin depends on how it works. 


Is it soft, supple, fine in texture, 
brilliant in color—a delight to 
everyone whose eyes rest upon it? If 
80, it is simply in its healthy, normal 
condition—the condition in which 
everyone’s skin should be. Its deli- 
cate pores are working actively, 
freely — bringing it the oil and 
moistute that keep it soft and flex- 
ible—carrying away the waste prod- 
ucts and allowing it to breathe. 

But if for some reason your skin ~ 
looks tired, dull—if it lacks the color 
and freshness you would like it to 
have—then you can be sure that it 
is not functioning properly. The 
pores are not doing their work—the 
little muscular fibres have become 
relaxed. 

This condition can be relieved— 
your complexion can be made as 
fresh, clear, and colorful as you 
would like to have it. For every 
day your skin changes—old skin 
dies and new skin takes its place. 
By the proper treatment you can 
stimulate this new skin which is con- 
stantly forming, into healthy, normal 
activity — you can give it freshness 


How to rouse a dull, 
sluggish skin 
To correct a skin that has become 
dull and sluggish, try using every 


night this special treatment with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Before retiring wash your face and 
neck with plenty of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. If 
your skin has been badly neglected, 
rub a generous lather thoroughly 
into the pores, using an upward and 
outward motion. Do this until the 
skin feels somewhat sensitive. Rinse 
well in warm water, then in cold. 
Whenever possible, rub your skin 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice 
and dry carefully, 

This treatment with Woodbury’s 
cleanses the pores gently and thor- 
oughly and stimulates the fine mus- 
cular fibres of your skin, giving it 
tone and life. 

Special treatments to meet the 
needs of each individual type of 
skin are given in the little booklet 
which is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Find 
the treatment that is adapted to 
your skin—then begin to use it every 
night, regularly and persistently. 


You will find that the very first 
treatment leaves your skin with a 
slightly drawn, tight feeling. This 
only means that your skin is 
responding to a more thorough 
and stimulating kind of cleansing 
than it has been accustomed to. 
After a few nights the drawn feel- 
ing will disappear, and your skin 
will emerge from its nightly treat- 
ment with such a soft, clean, 
healthful feeling that you will 
never again want to use any other 
method of cleansing your face. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on 

sale at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or 
Canada. Get a cake today—begin 
using it tonight. A 25 cent cake 
lasts a month or six weeks. 


We shall be,glad to send 
you atrial size cake 


For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap (enough for a week or ten 
days of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment), together with the booklet of 
treatments, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1604 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, 


Jergens Co, Limited, 
1604 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario, 


q 
\\ 
ads 
Ohio. 
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If you live in Canada, ca > 
address The Andrew | 
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Tolerance 


By Meredith Nicholson 
/ AST summer I found shelter from a storm on the veranda of an Ohio 


farmhouse and discussed with the owner the changing times. 

“You see that big elm out yonder,” he said; ‘‘that tree has bent 
under thousands of storms, but there it stands. I guess this country’s like 
that tree. It’s a mighty good thing God made Am-vica so she'll give a little.” 

The secret of the permanence of the American system of government lies 
in its flexibility; it will “ give a little.” But the deep-rooted trunk stands 
like a pillar against the shocks of time. 

“Democracy,” said Theodore Parker, ‘‘doesn’t mean, I’m as good as 
you are, but you're as good as I am.’ In other words, a government of the 
people must be based upon equality and tolerance. 

The year will be marked by political conflict. In the fury of controversy 
it will be said that if one or another leader is victor, America will perish. 
But a nation created and preserved by the wisdom and devotion of countless 
far-seeing, liberty-loving men and women is not so easily to be destroyed. 

When my neighbor and I discuss politics, we often disagree, but never 
in bitterness. | When occasion calls for a display of the starry flag from 
my window, I find that he, too, has flung Old Glory to the breeze. Often I 
have cast my ballot on the losing side, but the success of the men and measures 
I have voted against has never wrought the havoc I feared. 

We do well to think of America in terms of neighborliness. What 
concerns the man next door is my affair also. I would not consciously do 
him an injury; I will yield a point to help him. 

We are secure only when the heart of the nation throbs responsive to the 
rhythmic beat of the hearts of the million. Prejudice, distrust, and hatred 
have no rightful place in a democracy. The times call for a display of that 
amity, generosity, and tolerance which alone can bind us all iogether as 
neighbors and friends. 

Dwelling together in unity, peace, and concord, we need fear no evil. 
Unvexed and unhindered by envy, hatred, or malice within our gates, we may 
follow our aspirations up the ladder of the stars and win as allies the un- 
conquerable hosts of heaven. 


COPYRIGHT, 1920, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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THE 
GRATE 
FLRE 


By 
AL. Guest 


(Decoration by 


WI Benda 


*M sorry for a fellow if he cannot look and see 
In a grate fire's friendly flaming all the joys which used to be. 

If in quiet contemplation of a cheerful ruddy blaze, 

He sees nothing there recalling all his happy yesterdays, 

Then his mind is dead to fancy and his life is bleak and bare. 

And he's doomed to walk the highways that are always thick with care. 


When the logs are dry as tinder and they crackle with the heat, 
And the sparks, like merry children. come a-dancing round my feet, 
In the cold, long nights of autumn I can sit before the blaze 

And watch a panorama born of all my yesterdays. 

I can leave the present burdens and that moment's bit of woe, 

And claim once more the gladness of the bygone long-ago. 


There are no absent faces in the grate-fire’s merry throng: 

No hands in death are tolded, and no lips are stilled to song. 

All the friends who were are living—like the sparks that fly about: 
They come romping out to greet me with the same old merry shout, 
Till it seems to me I'm playing once again on boyhood's stage. f 
Where there's no such thing as sorrow and there's no such thing as age. * 


I can be the care-free schoolboy! I can play the lover, too! 

I can walk through Maytime orchards with the old sweetheart I knew. 
I can dream the glad dreams over, greet the old familiar friends 

In a land where there's no parting and the laughter never ends. 

All the gladness life has given from a grate fire I reclaim, - 

And I'm sorry for the fellow who can only see the flame. - 
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Irene, who left her hus- 
band, Soames Forsyte. 
for another man 


HOSE who have read “The Man of Property” and 
“Indian Summer of a Forsyte,” and have good mem- 
ories, will not need to glance at this prefatory note 
to “In Chancery,” which carries “The Forsyte 
Saga,” that long study of the possessive instinct, a step further. 
In 1886, at the very height of Victorianisin, when the posses- 
sive instinct was firmly in the saddle, and you got at most three 
and a half per cent. for your money, there were settled in Lon- 
don ten brothers and sisters of an upper-middle-class family of 
Dorsetshire stock called Forsyte. Their names, in the order of 
their ages, were: Ann, Jolyon, James and Swithin (the twins), 
Julia (aunt Juley), Roger, Hester, Nicholas, Susan (married to 
one Hayman), and Timothy. Of these, the three unmarried 
sisters, Ann, Juley, and Hester, lived with their youngest and 
unmarried brother, Timothy, in a house on the Bayswater Road, 
sometimes designated “Forsyte ’Change,” a kind of depository 
and market-place for all the gossip and secrets of the clan. All 
the brothers had become, in the pursuit of their “upper-middle- 
class’ avocations, men of considerable importance “worth their 
plum” (one hundred thousand pounds and more). 
N ~ in 1886, it happened that a young and talented architect 


England’s most distinguished novelist, and 
America’s Greatest Magazine—a great com- 
bination. In this novel, Mr. Galsworthy pre- 
sents a story of the love and destre of middle age. 


called Philip Bosinney had become 
engaged to June, the grand- 
daughter of old Jolyon Forsyte, 
whose only son, Jolyon (June’s 
father), had become estranged 
from his family because he had 
left his wife, June’s mother, marry- 
ing at her death the lady for whom 
he had left her, and having by this 
second marriage two other chil- 
dren known as Jolly and Holly. 
In 1886, it also happened that 
Soames Forsyte, the eldest son of 
James (they were in partnership 
as solicitors), was finding his mat- 
rimonial relations with his wife, 
Irene (June’s great friend), in- 
creasingly difficult. She had never 
loved him, and her reluctance to 
go on living with him was becom- 
ing more and more apparent. To remedy 
this state of things, Soames was cherishing 
the notion of removing with her to a coun- 
* try home and even greater domesticity, 
and, in pursuance with the design, he 


wife’s great friend) to build him a house 
at Robin Hill, some twelve miles from 
London. 

Now, while this house was building at great 

expense, it came to pass that young Bosinney 

and Irene fell in love. Of all that matter—of 
the breaking-off from June, of the feud which 
thereby arose between old Jolyon’s family and 
James’, his brother’s; of the nickname old Jolyon 
gave Soames, “The Man of Property;”’ of the 
death of aunt Ann; of Swithin; of Winifred, Soames’ sister, 
and her man-of-the-world husband, Montagu Dartie; of young 
Jolyon; of Bosinney himself; of Soames’ jealousy, of the re- 
assertion of his rights over his wife’s body; of Bosinney’s mad- 
dened wandering in the London fog to his death beneath the 
wheels of a ’bus; of Irene’s despair—is it not written in “The 
Man of Property ’’? 

Now, at the end of 1887, the house at Robin Hill, built for 
Soames by young Bosinney, and left deserted at Bosinney’s 
death, was bought by old Jolyon, who, reconciled to his son, 
young Jolyon, and delighting in his grandchildren, went to live 
there, taking them all along with him. 

Of the pleasant four years he dwelt at Robin Hill, of his 
strange encounter on a summer day of 1891 with Irene in the 
coppice at the bottom of the grounds, where she had come to be 
with the memory of her dead lover at the spot where she first 
knew of his love; of how old Jolyon heard that she had lived 
alone ever since the evening when she knew of her lover’s death; 
of all the strange weeks of Indian summer which the attraction 
of her beauty brought to old Jolyon, so soon to leave this world 
of beauty; and, finally, of how he left it—is it not written in 
“Tndian Summer of a. Forsyte” in the volume called “Five 
Tales”? 

And so this book, “In Chancery,” takes up again the Forsyte 
Saga, eight years later, in the autumn of 1899—just as the Boer 
War was beginning. 
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caused young Bosinney (the fiancé of his. 
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A New 
Novel by 


John 
Galsworthy 


Illustrated 


by 
W. D. 


Stevens 


Part I 
I 
AT TIMOTHY’S 


Ir had been a glo- 
rious summer, and, 
after holidays abroad 
and at the sea, the 
Forsytes were practi- 
cally all back in Lon- 
don, when Roger For- 
syte, with a touch of 
his old originality, 
had suddenly 
breathed his last at 
his own house in Princes 
Gardens. At Timothy’s, it 
was whispered sadly that 
poor Roger had always been 
eccentric about his digestion 
—had he not, for instance, 
preferred German mutton 
to all the other brands? 

Be that as it may, his funeral 
at Highgate had been perfect, and 
coming away from it, Soames For- 
syte made almost mechanically for 
his uncle Timothy’s in the Bays- 
water Road. The “old 
things”—aunt Juley and 
aunt Hester—would like to 
hear about it. His father, 
James, at eighty-eight, had 
not felt up to the fatigue of 
the funeral, and Timothy 
himself, of course, had not 
gone; so that Nicholas had 
been the only brother pres- 
ent. Still, there had been a fair gathering, and it would cheer 
aunts Juley and Hester up to know. 

The kindly thought was not unmixed with the inevitable 
longing to get something out of everything you do, which is the 
chief characteristic of Forsytes, and, indeed, of the saner ele- 
ments in every nation. Leaning back in a marquetry chair, 
and gazing down his uplifted nose at the sky-blue walls plastered 
with gold frames, he was noticeably silent. Whether because 
he had been too funereal or not, the peculiar Forsyte build of 
his face was seen to the best advantage this afternoon—a long 
face with a jaw, which, divested of flesh, would have seemed 
extravagant, a chilly face, though not at all ill-looking. He 
was feeling that Timothy’s was hopeless, and the souls of his 
aunts dismally mid-Victorian. The subject on which alone he 
wanted to talk—his own undivorced position—was unspeakable. 
And yet it occupied his mind to the exclusion of all else. It was 
only since the spring that this had been so, and a new feeling 
grown up which was egging him on toward what he knew might 
well be folly in a Forsyte of forty-five. More and more of late, 
he had been conscious that he was “getting on.” The fortune, 
already considerable when he conceived the house at Robin 
Hill which had finally wrecked his marriage with Irene, had 
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Soames Forsyte, who believes that a wife is part 
of a man’s property 


mounted with surprising vigor in the twelve lonely years, during 
which he had devoted himself to little else. He was worth to-day 
well over a hundred thousand pounds, and had no one to leave 
it to—no real object for going on with what was his religion. 
Even if he were to relax his efforts, money made money, and he 
felt that he would have a hundred and fifty thousand before he 
knew where he was. There had always been a strongly domes- 
tic, philoprogenitive side to Soames; balked and frustrated, 
it had hidden itself away, and now it had crept out again in this, 
his “prime of life.” Concreted and focused of late by the attrac- 
tion of a girl’s undoubted beauty, it had become a veritable 
prepossession. 

And this girl was French, not likely to lose her head or accept 
any unlegalized position. Nor did he want any hole-and-corner 
liaison. A marriage at the embassy in Paris, a few months’ 
travel, and he could bring Annette back quite separated from a 
past which, in truth, was not too distinguished, for she only kept 
the accounts in her mother’s Soho restaurant; he could bring 
her back as something very new and chic, with her French taste 
and self-possession, to reign over his riverside house at Maple- 
durham. On Forsyte Change and among his friends, it would 
be current that he had met a charming French girl on his fravels 
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“Un monsieur tres distingué,’ Madame Lamotte found him, and, presently, 


and married her. There would be the flavor of romance and a 
certain cachet about a French wife. No! He was not at all 
afraid of that; it was only this cursed undivorced condition of 
his, and—and the question whether Annette would take him, 
which he dared not put to the touch until he had a clear and 
even dazzling future to offer her. 

In his aunts’ drawing-room, he heard with but muffled ears 
those usual questions: How was his dear father? Not going 
out, of course, now thet the weather was turning chilly. Would 
Soames be sure to tell him that Hester had found boiled holly 
leaves most comforting for that pain in her side; a poultice 
every three hours, with red flannel afterward? And could he 
relish just a little pot of their very best prune preserve—it was 
so delicious this year—and had such a wonderful effect? Oh— 
and had Soames heard that dear Winifred was having a most 
distressing time with Montagu? Timothy thought she really 
ought hg have protection. It was said—but Soames mustn’t 


take this for certain—that he had given some of Winifred’s 
jewelry to a dreadful dancer. It was such a bad example for 
dear Val, just as he was going to college. Soames had not 
heard? Oh-—but he must look into it at once! And did he 
think these Boers were really going to resist? Timothy was in 
quite a Stew about it. The price of consols was so high, and 
he had such a lot of money in them. Did Soames think they 
must go down if there was a war? Soames nodded. But it 
would be over very quickly. It would be so bad for Timothy 
if it wasn’t. And, of course, Soames’ dear father would feel it 
very much at his age. (James was now eighty-eight.) Luckily, 
poor dear Roger had been spared this dreadful anxiety. And 
aunt Juley, with a little handkerchief, wiped away the large tear 
trying to climb the permanent pout on her now quite withered 
left cheek; she was remembering dear Roger, and all his origi- 
nality, and how he used to stick pins into her when they were 
little together. Aunt Hester, with her instinct for avoiding the 
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ivés amical; trés gen‘il’\—watching his eyes upon her daughter 


unpleasant, here chimed in: Did Soames think they would make 
Mr. Chamberlain prime minister at once? He would settle it all 
so quickly. She would like to see that old Kruger sent to St. 
Helena. She could remember so well the news of Napoleon’s 
death, and what a relief it had been to his grandfather. Of 
course, she and Juley—“we were in pantalettes then, my dear” 
—had not elt it much at the time. 

Soames took a cup of tea from her, drank it quickly, and ate 
three of those macaroons for which Timothy’s was famous. 
His faint, pale, supercilious smile had deepened just a little. 
Aunt Juley spoke again. Dear Soames was looking so well, 
hardly a day older than he did when dear Ann died, and they 
were all there together—dear Jolyon and dear James, dear 
Swithin and dear Roger. She paused and caught the tear 
which had climbed the pout on her right cheek. Did he—did he 
ever hear anything of Irene nowadays? Aunt Hester visibly inter- 
posed her shoulder. Really, Juley was always saving some- 


thing! The smile left Soames’ face, and he put his cup down. 
Here was his subject broached for him, and, for all his desire to 
expand, he could not take advantage. 

Aunt Juley went on rather hastily, 

“They say dear Jolyon first left her that fifteen thousand 
out and out; then, of course, he saw it would not be right, and 
made it for her life only.””, Had Soames heard that? 

Soames nodded. 

“Your cousin Jolyon is a widower now. He is her trustee; 
you knew that, of course?” 

Soames shook his head. He did know, but wished to show 
no interest. Young Jolyon and he had not met since the day 
of Bosinney’s death. 

“He must be quite middle-aged by now,” went on aunt Juley 
dreamily. 

Soames rose; he was experiencing a curious piece of - self- 
discovery. That old wound to his pride and ooll-cateem was 
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not yet closed. He had come thinking he could talk of it, even 
wanting to talk of his fettered condition, and—behold!—he was 
shrinking away from this reminder by aunt Juley, renowned for 
her Malapropisms. 

Ob! Soames was not going already! 

Soames smiled a little vindictively and said: 

“Yes. Good-by. Remember me to uncle Timothy.” And, 
leaving a cold kiss on each forehead, whose wrinkles seemed to 
try and cling to his lips as if longing to be kissed away, he left 
them looking brightly after him. Dear Soames! It had been so 
good of him to come to-day, when they were not feeling very —— 

With compunction tweaking at his chest, Soames descended 
the stairs, where was always that rather pleasant smell of cam- 
phor and port wine, and house where drafts are not permitted. 
The poor old things—he had not meant to be unkind! And in 
the street he instantly forgot them, repossessed by the image of 
Annette and the thought of the cursed coil round him. Why 
had he not pushed the thing through and obtained divorce when 
that wretched Bosinney was run over and there was evidence 
galore for the asking? And he turned toward his sister Wini- 
fred’s residence in Green Street, Mayfair. 


I 
EXIT A MAN OF THE WORLD 


THAT a man of the world so subject to the vicissitudes of for- 
tune as Montagu Dartie should still be living in a house he had 
inhabited twenty years at least would have been more noticeable 
if the rent, rates, taxes, and repairs of that house had not been 
defrayed by his father-in-law. By that simple if wholesale de- 
vice, James Forsyte had secured a certain stability in the lives 
of his daughter and his grandchildren. After all, there is‘some- 
thing invaluable about a safe roof over the head of a sportsman 
so dashing as Dartie. Until the events of the last few days, he 
had been almost supernaturally steady all this year. 

The fact was, he had acquired a half-share in a filly of George 
Forsyte’s, who had gone irreparably on the turf, to the horror 
of Roger, now stilled by the grave. Sleeve-Links, by Martyr, 
out of Shirt-on-Fire, by Suspender, was a bay filly three years 
old, who, for a variety of reasons, had never shown her true 
form. With half-ownership of this hopeful animal, all the ideal- 
ism latent somewhere in Dartie, as in every other man, had put 
up its head and kept him quietly ardent for months past. When 
a man has something good to live for, it is astonishing how sober 
he becomes; and what Dartie had was really good—a three-to- 


one chance for an autumn handicap, publicly assessed at twenty- ° 


five toone. The old-fashioned heaven was a poor thing beside 
it, and his shirt was on the daughter of Shirt-on-Fire. But how 
much more than his shirt depended on this granddaughter of 
Suspender! 

At that roving age of forty-five, trying to Forsytes—and, 
though perhaps to Darties less distinguishable from any other 
age, trying even to them—he had fixed his current fancy on a 
dancer. It was no mean passion, but, without money and a 
good deal of it, likely to remain a love as airy as her skirts, and 
Dartie never had any money, subsisting miserably on what he 
could beg or borrow from Winifred—a woman of character who 
kept him because he was the father of her children, and from a 
lingering admiration for those now-dying Wardour Street 
good looks which in their youth had fascinated her. She— 
together with anyone else who would lend him anything, and 
his losses at cards and on the turf (astonishing how some men 
can live on losses!)—was his whole.mean ,of subsistence, for 
James was now too old and nervous to approach, and Soames 
too formidably adamant. It is not too much to say. that Dartie 
xd been subsisting on hope for months. He had never been 
foad of money for itself, had always despised the Forsytes with 
their investing habits—though careful to make such use of them 
as he could. What he liked about money was what it bought 
—personal sensation. 

“No real sportsman cares for money,”’ he would say, borrowing 
a “pony” if it was no use trying for a ‘‘monkey.”? There was 
something delicious about Montagu Dartie. He was, as George 
said, a “daisy.” : 

The morning of the Handicap dawned clear and bright, the 
last day of September, and Dartie, who had traveled to New- 
market the night before, arrayed himself in spotless checks and 
walked to an eminence to see his half of the filly take her final 
canter. If she won, he-would be a cool three thou in pocket—a 
poor enough recompense for the sobriety and patience of these 
weeks of hope while they had-been nursing her for this race. 


But he had not been able to affora more. Should he “lay it 
off” at the eight-to-one to which she had advanced? This was 
his single thought while the larks sang above him, and the grassy 
downs smelled sweet, and the pretty filly passed, tossing her 
head and glowing like satin. After all, if he lost, it would not be 
he who paid, and to “lay it off” would reduce his winnings to 
some fifteen hundred—hardly enough to purchase a dancer out 
and out. Even more potent was the itch in the blood of all the 
Darties for a real flutter. And, turning to George, he said: 

‘ “‘She’s a clipper. She’ll win hands down; I shall go the whole 

og.” 

George, who had laid off every penny, and a few besides, and 
stood to win, however it came out, grinned down on him from 
his bulky height, with the words: ; 

“So ho, my wild one!” 

After a checkered apprenticeship weathered with the money 
of a deeply complaining Roger, his Forsyte blood was beginning 
to stand him in good stead in the profession of owner. There are 
moments of disillusionment in the lives of men from which the 
sensitive recorder shrinks. Suffice it to say that the good thing 
“i down. Sleeve-Links finished in the ruck. Dartie’s shirt was 

ost. 

Between the passing of these things and the day when Soames 
turned his face toward Green Street, what had not happened! 

When a man with the constitution of Montagu Dartie has 
exercised self-control for months from religious motives, and 
remains unrewarded, he does not curse God and die; he curses 
God and lives, to the distress of his family. 

Winifred—a plucky woman, if a little too fashionable—who 
had borne the brunt of him for exactly twenty-one years, had 
never really believed that he would do what he now did. Like 
so many wives, she thought she knew the worst, but she had not 
yet known him in his forty-fifth year, when he, like other men, 
felt that it was now or never. 

Paying, on the second of October, a visit of inspection to her 
jewel-case, she was horrified to observe that her woman’s crown 
and glory was gone—the pearls which Montagu had given her in 
’85, when Benedict was born, and which her father, James, had 
been compelled to pay for in the spring of ’87; to save scandal. 
She consulted her husband at once. He “pooh-poohed’”’ the 
matter. They would turn up. Nor till she said sharply, 
“Very well, then, Monty; I shall go down to Scotland Yard 
myself,’ did he consent to take the matter in hand. Alas, that 
the steady and resolved continuity of design necessary to the 
accomplishment of sweeping operations should be liable to inter- 
ruption by drink! That night, Dartie returned home without a 
care in the world or a particle of reticence. Under normal condi- 
tions, Winifred would merely have locked her door and let him 
sleep it off, but torturing suspense about her pearls had caused 
her to wait up forhim. Taking a small revolver from his pocket 
and holding on to the dining-table, he told her at once that he 
did not care a cursh whether she lived s’long as she was quiet; 
but he himself wash tired o’ life. Winifred, holding on to the 
other side of the dining-table, answered: 

“Don’t bea clown, Monty. Have you been to Scotland Yard?” 

Placing the revolver against his chest, Dartie had pulled the 
trigger several times. It was not loaded. Dropping it with an 
imprecation, he had muttered, ‘‘For shake o’ the children,” and 
sank into a chair. Winifred, having picked up the revolver, 
gave him some soda-water. The liquor had a magical effect. 
Life had ill-used him; Winifred had never ‘“‘unshtood’m.” If 
he hadn’t the right to take the pearls he had given her himself, 
who had? He had given them to that Spanish filly. If Winifred 
had any ’jection, he w’d cut her throat. What was the matter 
with that? 

Winifred, who had learned self-containment in a hard school, 
looked up at him, and said: 

“* ‘Spanish filly!’ Do you mean that girl we saw dancing in 
the Pandemonium ballet? Well, you are a thief and a black- 

ard.” 

It had been the last straw on a sorely loaded consciousness. 
Reaching up from his chair, Dartie seized his wife’s arm and, 
recalling the achievements of his boyhood, twisted it. Winifred 
endured the agony with tears in her eyes, but no murmur. Watch- 
ing for a moment of weakness, she wrenched it free; then, placing 
the dining-table between them, said between her teeth, 

“You are the limit, Monty.’’ (Undoubtedly the original ap- 
pearance of that expression. So is English formed under the 
stress of circumstance.) 

Leaving Dartie with foam on his dark mustache, she went 
up-stairs, and, after bathing her arm in hot water and locking 
her door, lay awake all night, thinking of her pearls adorning 
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“Well, what does Soames want in place of me now?” 


the neck of another. and of the consideration her husband had 
presumably received therefor. 

The man of the world awoke with a sense of being lost to that 
world, and a dim recollection of having been called a “limit.” 
He sat for half an hour in the dawn and the armchair where he 
had slent—nerhans the unhappiest half-hour he had ever spent, 


“T don't know—perhaps children.” 
“Yes,” she murmured; “it's hacd. I would help him to be free if I could“ 


She was silent for a little. 


for, even to a Dartie, there is something, tragic, about an end. 
And he knew that he had reached it. Never again would he 
sleep in his dining-room and wake with the light filtering through 
those curtains bought by Winifred at Nickens & Jarvey’s with the 
money of James. Never again eat a deviled kidney at that rose- 
wood table, after-a roll in the sheets and a hot bath. 
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“H'llo!” he said. 


He took his note-case from his dress-coat pocket. Four hun- 
dred pounds—in fives and tens. The remainder of the proceeds 
of his half of Sleeve-Links, sold last night, cash down, to George 
Forsyte, who, having won over the race, had not conceived the 
sudden dislike to the animal which he himself now felt. The 
ballet was going to Buenos Aires the day after to-morrow, and 
he was going, too. Full value for the pearls had not yet been 
received, and his passion was but whetted. 

He stole up-stairs. He dared not have a bath, and dared not 
shave; but in his socks he changed his clothes and packed 
stealthily all he could. It was hard to leave so many shining 
boots, but one must sacrifice something. Then, carrying a valise 
in either hand, he stepped out onto the landing. 

The house was very quite—that house where he had begotten 

‘his four children. It was a curious moment, this, outside the 
room of his wife, once admired, if not perhaps loved, who had 


called him “the limit.” He steeled himself with that phrase, . 


and tiptoed on; but the next door was harder to pass. It was the 
room his daughters slept in. Maud was at school, but Imogen 
would be lying there; and moisture came into Dartie’s early- 
morning eyes. She was the most like him of the four, with her 
dark hair and her luscious brown glance. Just coming out, a 
pretty thing! He set down the two valises. This almost formal 
abdication of fatherhood hurt him. The morning light fell on a 
face which worked with real emotion. Nothing so false as peni- 
tence moved him, but genuine paternal feeling and that melan- 
choly of “never again.” He moistened his lips; and complete 
irresolution for a moment paralyzed his legs in their chéck trou- 
sers. It was hard—hard to be thus compelled to leave his home! 
ra it!” he muttered. “I never thought it would come to 
this. 

Noises above warned him that the maids were beginning to 
get up. And, grasping the two valises, he went tiptoeing down- 
stairs. His cheeks were wet, and the knowledge of that was com- 
forting, as though it guaranteed the genuineness of his sacrifice. 
He lingered a little in the rooms below, to pack all the cigars he 
had, some papers, a crush hat, a silver cigarette-box, a Rufi’s 
“Guide.” Then, mixing himself a stiff whisky and soda and 
lighting a cigarette, he stood hesitating before a photograph of 
his two girls in a silver frame. It belonged to Winifred. ‘‘Never 
ae he thought; “‘she can get another taken, and I can’t!” 


“You f'llows look! 


There's my young rascal of a son!" 


He slipped it into the valise. Then, putting on his hat and over- 
coat, he took two others, his best Malacca cane, an umbrella. 
and opened the front door. Closing it softly behird him, ke 
walked out, burdened as he had never been in all his life, and 


‘made his way round the corner to wait there for the first early 


cab that should come by. 

Thus had passed Montagu Dartie in the forty-fifth year of his 
age from the house which he called his own. 

When Winifred came down and realized that he was not in 
the house, her first feeling was one of dull anger that he should 
thus elude the reproaches she had carefully prepared in those 
long, wakeful hours. He had gone off to Newmarket, or Brighton, 
with that woman as likely as not. Disgusting! 

Forced to complete reticence before Imogen and the servants, 
and aware that her father’s nerves would never stand the dis- 
closure, she had been unable to refrain from going to Timothy’s 
that afternoon and pouring out the story of the pearls to aunts 
Juley and Hester in utter confidence. It was only on the follow- 
ing morning that she noticed the disappearance of that photo- 
graph. What did it mean? A careful examination of her hus- 
band’s relics prompted the thought that he had gone for good. 
As that conclusion became more and more probable, she stood 
quite still in the middle of his dressing-room, with all the drawers 
pulled out, to try and realize what she was feeling. This was 
by no means easy. Though he was “the limit,’ he was her 
property, and, for the life of her, she could not but feel the poorer. 
Widowed yet not widowed at forty-two, with four children, made 
conspicuous, an object of commiseration! Gone to the arms of a 
Spanish jade! 

Memories, feelings she had thought quite dead revived within 
her, painful, sullen, tenacious. Mechanically she closed drawer 
after drawer, went to her bed, lay on it, and buried her face in 
the pillows. She did not cry. What was the use of that? When 
she got off her bed to go down to lunch, she felt as if only one 
thing could do her good, and that was to have Val home. 
He, her eldest boy, who wes to go to Oxford next month 
at James’ expense, was at Littlehampton taking his “final gal- 
lops with his trainer for Smalls,” as he would have phrased it, 
following his father’s diction. She caused a telegram to be 
sent to him. 


“T must see about his clothes,” she said to Imogen. “I can’t 
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have him going up to Oxford all anyhow. Those boys are so 
particular.” 

“Val’s got heaps of things,” Imogen answered. 

“Yes, I know; but they want overhauling. I hope he’ll come.” 

“Oh, he’ll come like a shot, mother. But he’ll probably 
skew his exam, you know.” 

“T can’t help that,” said Winifred.. “I want him.” 

Imogen, with an innocent, shrewd look at her mother’s face, 
kept silence. It was father, of course. Val did come “like a 
shot,”’ at six o’clock. 

Imagine a cross between a pickle and a Forsyte, and you have 
Val Dartie. At nineteen, he was a limber, freckled youth, with a 
wide mouth, light eyes, long dark lashes, a rather charming smile, 
considerable knowledge of what he should not know, and no 
experience of what he ought todo. Few boys had more narrowly 
escaped being expelled—the engaging rascal! After kissing his 
mother and pinching Imogen, he ran up three at a time and 
came down four, dressed for dinner. He was awfully sorry, but 
his ‘‘trainer,” who had come up, too, had asked him to dine at 
the Oxford and Cambridge; it wouldn’t do to miss—the old chap 
would be hurt. Winifred let him go with an unhappy pride. 
She had wanted him at home; but it was very nice to know that 
his tutor was so fond of him. He went out with a wink at Imogen, 
saying: 

“T say, mother, could 
I have two plover’s eggs 
when I come in? Cook’s 
got some. They top up 
so jolly well. Oh, and 
look here—have you got 
any money? I had to 
borrow a fiver from old 
Snobby.” 

Winifred, looking at 
him with fond shrewd- 
ness, answered: 

“My dear, you are 
naughty about money. 
But you shouldn’t pay 
him to-night, anyway; 
you’re his guest.” 
How nice and slim 
he looked in his 
white waistcoat, 
and his dark, thick 
eyelashes! 

“Oh, but we may 
go to the theater, 
you see, mother; 
and I think I ought 
to stand the tick- 
ets. He’s always 


‘ 


Winifred pro- 
duced the _ five- 
pound note, saying, 

“Well, perhaps 
you’d better pay 
him; but you 
mustn’t stand the 
tickets, too.” 

Val pocketed the 
fiver. 

do, 
can’t,” he said. 
“Good-night, 
mum.” 

He went out with 
his head up and his 
hat cocked joyous- 
ly, sniffing the air 
of Piccadilly like a 
young hound loosed 
into covert. Jolly 
good biz! After 
that moldy old 
slow hole down 
there! 

He found his 
“tutor,” not, indeed, at 
the Oxford and Cambridge, 


but at the Goat’s Club. This “tutor” was a year older than 
himself, a good-looking youth, with fine brown eyes and smooth 
dark hair, a small mouth, an oval face, languid, immaculate, cool 
to a degree—one of those young men who, without effort, estab- 
lish moral ascendency over their companions. He missed being 
expelled from school a year before Val, had spent that year at 
Oxford, and Val could almost see a halo round his head. His 
name was Crum, and no one could. get: through money quicker. 
It seemed to be his only aim in life—dazzling: to young Val, in 
whom, however, the Forsyte would stand apart now and then, 
wondering where the value for that money was. 

They dined quietly, in style and taste, left the club, smoking 
cigars, with just two bottles inside them, and dropped into stalls 


Holly led the way onto the terrace 
and down to the lawn 
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at the Liberty. For Val, the sound of comic’songs, the sight of 
lovely legs were fogged and interrupted by haunting fear that he 
would never equal Crum’s quiet dandyism. His idealism was 
roused; and when that is so, one is never quite at ease. Surely 
he had too wide a mouth, not the best cut of waistcoat, no braid 
_ on his trousers, and his lavender gloves had no thin black siitch- 
ings down the back. Besides, he laughed too much—Crum 
never laughed; he only smiled, with his regular dark brows raised 
a little so that they formed a gable over his just dropped lids. 
No; he would never be Crum’s equal. 

All the same, it was a jolly good show, and Cynthia Dark sim- 
ply ripping. Between the acts, Crum regaled him with particu- 
lars of Cynthia’s private life, and the awful knowledge became 
Val’s that, if he liked, Crum could go behind. He simply longed 
to say, “I say, take me!” but dared not, because of his deficien- 


cies, and this made the last act or two almost miserable. On . 


coming out, Crum said: 

“It’s half an hour before they close. Let’s go on to the Pande- 
monium.” 

They took a hansom to travel the hundred yards, and seats 
costing seven and six a piece, because they were going to stand, 
and walked into the promenade. It was in these little things, 
this utter negligence of money, that Crum had such engaging 
polish. The ballet was on its last night and legs, and the traffic 
of the promenade was suffering for the moment. Men and women 
were crowded in three rows against the barrier. The whirl and 
dazzle on the stage, the half-dark, the mingled tobacco fumes 
and women’s scent—al] that curious lure to promiscuity which 
belongs to promenades began to free young Val from his idealism. 
He looked admiringly in a young woman’s face, saw she was not 
young, and quickly looked away. Shades of Cynthia Dark! 
The young woman’s arm touched his unconsciously; there was a 
scent of musk and mignonette. Val looked round the corner of 
his lashes. Perhaps she was young, after all. Her foot trod on 
his; she begged his pardon. He said: 

“Not at all. Jolly good ballet, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I’m tired of it; aren’t you?” 

Young Val smiled—his wide, rather charming smile. Beyond 
that he did not go—not yet convinced. The Forsyte in him 
stood out for greater certainty. And, on the stage, the bellet 
whirled its kaleidoscope of snow-white, salmon-pink, and emerald- 
green and violet, and seemed suddenly to freeze into a stilly span- 
gled pyramid. Applause broke out, and it was over. Maroon 
curtains had cut it off. The semicircle of men and women round 
the baiier broke up; the young woman’s arm pressed his. A 
little way off, disturbance was centering round a man with a 
pink carnation. Val stole anothe: glance at the young woman 
who was looking toward it. Three men, rather drunk, emerged, 
walking armin arm. The one in the center wore the pink carna- 
tion, a white waistcoat, a dark mustache; he reeled a little as he 
walked. Crum’s voice said, slow and level: 

“Look at that bounder! He’s screwed!’’ Val turned to look. 
The “bounder” had disengaged his arm and was pointing straight 
at them. Crum’s veice, level as ever, said, 

“He seems to know you.” 

The bounder spoke. 

“H’llo!” he said. “You f’llows, look! There’s my young 
rascal of a son!” 

Val saw—it was his father. He could have sunk into the crim- 
son carpet. It was not the meeting in this place, not even that 
his father was “screwed;” it was Crum’s word, “bounder,”’ 
which, as by heavenly revelation, he perceived at that moment 
to be true. Yes; his father looked a bounder with his dark good 
looks, and his pink carnation, and his square, self-assertive walk. 
And, without a word, he ducked behind thé young woman and 
slipped out of the promenade. He heard the word “Val!” be- 
hind him, and ran down deep-carpeted steps past the “chuckers- 
out” into the square. 

To be ashamed of his own father is perhaps the bitterest 
experience a young man can go through. It seemed to Val, 
hurrying away, that his career had ended before it had begun. 
How could he go up to Oxford now among all those chaps, those 
splendid friends of Crum’s, who would know that his father was 
a bounder? And suddenly he hated Crum. Who the devil 
was Crum to say that? If Crum had-been beside him at that 
moment, he would certainly have been jostled off the pavement. 
His own father—his own! A choke came up in his throat, and 
“- dashed his hands down deep into his overcoat pockets. Damn 

rum! 

He conceived the wild idea of running- back and finding his 
father, taking him by-the arm, aad walking about with him in 
front of Crum, but ave it up at once and pursued his way 


down Piccadilly. A young woman planted herself before him. 
“Not so angry, darling!” He shied, dodged her, and suddenly 
became quite coo]. If Crum ever said a word, he would jolly well 
punch his head, and there would be an end of it. 

He walked a hundred yards or more, contented with that 
thought, then lost its comfort utterly. It wasn’t simple like 
that! He remembered now, at school, when some parent came 
down who did not pass the standard, it just clung to the fellow 
afterward. It was one of those things nothing could remove. 
Why had his mother married his father if he was a bounder? 
It was bitterly unfair—jolly low-down on a fellow to give him a 
bounder for father. The worst of it was that, now Crum 
had spoken the word, he realized that he had long known subcon- 
sciously that his father was not “the clean potato.” It was the 
beastliest thing that had ever happened to him—beastliest thing 
that had ever happened to any fellow! And, down-hearted as 
he had never yet been, he came to Green Street and let himself 
in with a smuggled latch-key. In the dining-room, his plover’s 
eggs were set invitingly, with some cut bread and butter, and a 
little whisky at the bottom of a decanter—just enough, as Wini- 
fred had thought, for him to feel himself a man. It made him 
sick to look at them, and he went up-stairs. 

Winifred heard him pass, and thought: “The dear boy’s in. 
Thank goodness! If lie takes after his father, I don’t know what 
I shall do. But he won’t—he’s like me. Dear Val!” 


il 
SOAMES PREPARES TO TAKE STEPS 


WHEN Soames entered his sister’s little Louis Quinze drawing- 
room, with its small balcony always flowered with hanging gera- 
niums in the summer, and now with pots of Lilium auratum, he 
was struck by the immutability of human affairs. It looked 
just the same as on his first visit to the newly married Darties, 
twenty-one years ago. He had chosen the furniture himself, and 
so completely that no subsequent purchase had ever been able 
to change the room’s atmosphere. Yes; he had founded his 
sister wel], and she had wanted it. 

Winifred, whom he noticed next to the furniture, was sitting 
at her buh! bureau with a Jetter in her hand. She rose and came 
toward him. Tall as himself, strong in the cheek-bones, well- 
tailored—something in her face disturbed Soames. She crum- 
pled the letter in her hand, but seemed to change her mind and 
held it out to him. He was her Jawyer as well as her brother. 

Soames read, on Iseeum Club paper, these words: 


You will not get chance to insult in my own again. I am leaving 
country to-morrow. It’s played out. I’m tired of being insulted by 
you. You’ve brought on yourself. No self-respecting man can stand 
it. I shall not ask you for anything again. Good-by. I took the 
photograph of the two girls. Give them my love. I don’t care what 
your family say. It’s all their doing. I’m going to live new 7 


This after-dinner note had a splotch on it not yet quite dry. 
Soames looked at Winifred, and hastily away. The splotch had 
so clearly come from her, and he checkec, the words: ‘Good 
riddance.” Then it occurred to him that, with this letter, she 
was entering that very state which he himself so earnestly de- 
sired to quit—the state of a Forsyte who was not divorced. 

Winifred had turned away from him and was taking a long 
sniff from a little gold-topped bottle. A dull commiseration, 
together with a vague sense of injury, crept about Soames’ heart. 
He had come to her to talk of his own position and get sympa- 
thy, and here was she in the same position, wanting, of course, 
to talk of it and get sympathy from him. It was always like 
that. Nobody ever seemed to think that he had troubles and 
interests of his own. He folded up the letter with the splotch 
inside and said, 

“What’s it all about, now?” 

Winifred recited the story of the pearls calmly. 

“Do you think he’s really gone, Soames? You see the state 
he was in when he wrote that.” 

Soames, who, when he desired a thing, placated Providence 
by one that he did not think it likely to happen, an- 
swered: 

“T shouldn’t think so. I might find out at his club.” 

“Tf George is there,” said Winifred, “he would know.” 

“George?”’ said Soames. “‘I saw him at the funeral.” 

“Then he’s sure to be there.” 

Soames, whose good sense applauded his sister’s acumen, said 
grudgingly: 


(Continued on page 161) 
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HE tragedy of it was that they had set this day apart 

for delight, this journey for a last pre-marital escapade. 

Instead of his bidding single-cursedness good-by with 

a disgraceful bachelor-supper, and she with an inane 

tea-orgy of spinsters, these true lovers had agreed upon a solemn 

celebration together. They had discussed various forms of extrav- 

agant excursions, feasts, and recklessnesses, but he, in a fine 
poetic frenzy, had cried: 

‘ Back to nature is my idea! Let’s get out of this hateful 
city into the peace of the woods somewhere.” 

And she, with a delicious femininity, had cooed: 

“Ves; let’s! Let’s go just us twosing.”’ 

They had elected Bronx Park as the scene of their sacred 
picnic because they knew nothing of it. Having been born in 
New York city, they had aever quite gone to the Botanical 
Gardens, or to Bedloe’s Island, where Liberty stands. Being 
about to move to a new home half-way across the continent, 
they had felt it a duty to pay their respects to these two sights. 

Here they were at last in Arden, ard already agreed that they 
must never marry at all. Neither would say the word, but their 
festival was a funeral. They were marching behind a catafalque 
where Cupid lay dead. 

The omens had been so otherwise. The forenoon was am- 
brosial. He was whistling as he set forth in his little runabout 
with the hamper of food strapped on. 

The honk of his horn had come up to her like a serenade, and 


Having laced him 
up in the withes of 
his own indignation, 
she flashed the pic- 
His 


dismay was perfect 


ture on him. 


she had come down like a covey of peach blossoms from a wind- 
smitten tree. 

Their eyes kissed, and their hands. Their voices sang. Then 
she heard the postman’s cheery whistle, and said, “Wait, honey.” 
She smiled in repayment for the mail. But it was only a circular 
or two, and a fat letter from a girl friend, Manetta Whinney. 
Marietta always ran on forever about nothing at all; so Suzanne 
stuffed the letter unread inte her hand-bag, little dreaming that 
an unread letter may be an unopened bomb. She explained: 

“Tt’s only old Marietta, and I don’t want to bother with her 
to-day. Come along, Sky!” 

“Sky” was short for “Schuyler.” The still shorter, for inti- 
mate occasions, was “Skeezicks,”’ and for ecstasies, “Skeezy- 
weezy,” or “Skyzie-wyzie.” 

His last name, soon to be hers, was Daskin. Her first name 
was Suzanne—on which he played many tunes. Her temporary 
last name was Leigh. 
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The Animal That Laughs 


He ran the car safely through the coagulation of traffic to 
Central Park and on and on to the Bronx. They decided to 
leave: the car outside the gates and go ahead afoot. (What a 
language.ours is!) They carried the hamper between them, and 
it was light, because their hands touched warmly on the handle. 

They indulged in the blessed idiocies of love, and she asked 
him for the th time if he had ever cared for anybody but her. 

“Ts there anybody else?” he asked. 

“Oh, lots and lots of hateful women lying in wait for my big, 
beaufen mans.” 

“Tf they is, I never seed none,” he said, in the grammar of the 
amorous. 


“Not even in long trips you used to take all by lonesomes?”’ . 


He shook his head as far as it would swing, but she persisted, 
for the luxury of reassurance. 

“ Not even on that wicked old trips to mean old ’Tlantic City?” 

His head continued to wave o’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. She continied to monkey with well-enough. 

“Tidn’t him ever went into old ’Tlantic Ocean?” 

He paused, and his head went up and down. 

“Once—just only but once.” 

“Nobody else in your little ocean?” 

His head went on up and down. 

“Crowds! But I couldn’t see nobody for lonelyings for 
Suzannina.” 

She gurgled at this, but she wanted to know more. He stopped 
short and spoke in barbaric, raw English. 

“Wait here a minute, Suzanne, while I go back to the gate 
and get a map of the park. I saw one on the board.” 

“Fierce old sojer mans has to have his map,” she laughed, 
and sat down to wait for his return. 

It was some distance back that he had to go; so she took out 
Marietta’s letter to while away the dreary wait. As she opened 
it, a picture post-card fell to the ground—one of those things the 
seaside photographers take; one of those humiliating memorials 
of silly moods that photographers take to bring down pride in 
future encounters with the record. Pride goeth before a pho- 
tographer. 

Suzanne stooped over to retrieve the card, expecting to find it 
another of Marietta’s usual follies. Marietta was addicted to 
post-cards and lost all sanity the moment a camera was aimed at 
her. 

Suzanne’s smile of amused disdain changed to a grimace of 
horror as she turned the card and caught a glimpse of the pic- 
ture. It fell from her hand. As she went after it again, the 
concrete walk seemed to billow like an agitated anaconda. 

She stared at the picture when she got it. It wasa photograph 
of her own Skeezicks alongside some unknown woman. Their 
heads veered over a board on which were drawn two little bodies 
mounted on two cavorting jackasses. All four faces were grin- 
ning. Schuyler’s hair was wet and tousled, and his throat was 
nude of collar and tie. The female wore a bathing-cap and a 
bare neck. They had evidently gone into the surf and come 
out to secure this archive of their shameless frivolity, this monu- 
ment of his treachery. : 

When Suzanne’s universe had ceased to buck and kick, she 
began to wonder how the terrific indictment of her betrothed 
had fallen into the hands of Marietta, who had never met him. 
At least, Suzanne had assumed that they had never met. But 
probably that was another lie. Whom and what could she 
believe from now on? Since the truth was not in her Sky, where 
could truth be looked for? Or was there such a thing? 

She laughed nauseously and read the letter. 

There were pages and pages of triviality, and she slapped the 
sheets to and fro till she came upon these lines, written in Mari- 
etta’s best telegraphese: 


Thought you would like to see enclosed foto. Came across it other 
day at Atlantic City. Was in swimming with crowd of girls and fellows, 
and somebody suggested having fotos taken. All agreed, and we made 
grand rush for little gallery. Whilst waiting for a dubby bride and 
groom, saw enclosed picture in show-case. Looked so much like the 
picture you sent me of your Intended thought would send it to you. 
Of course it isnt your fellow, but dont it look like him? Thought 
youd like to have it to tease him with, so bought it and send it just for fun. 

Oh, by the way—— 


The rest was very much “by-the-way.” It was about other 
people, and Suzanne was not interested in anybody but 
Schuyler and that Unknown Vampire. She held the post-card 
before her as if it were some tiny viper that she had picked. up 
by the head and dared not let drop. The fat face leering over 
the board looked so much like her Intended, because it was her 


‘Intended! And how it revealed his real nature! What a blind 


fool she had been to admire him, the double-dealing deceiver! 
This picture exposed his very soul. Jv camera veritas. 

Her soul turned a somersault of rage. She was about to tear 
the post-card into a thousand bits and toss them in the air, 
to fall like snowflakes in the winter of her discontent, but she 
saw Schuyler eoming back, and she stuffed the letter and the 
photograph into her hand-bag.. She watched his eager return 
with altered eyes, and she saw an altogether other man. 

Where she had noted an Apollonic procedure, she saw now a 
gangling dawdle. She demanded of heaven why it had chosen 
to shame her into an infatuation for such a deep-dyed villain. 
She had only one thing to thank heaven for, and that was that 
it had revealed him to her before it was everlastingly too late. 

He came up so quickly that she could not formulate her battle- 
plan. Only one thing she determined on, and that was to make 
him betray himself, to see just how far he would go, to tie him 
up in lies, and then flash the picture on him and watch him squirm. 

He noted from afar the change in her demeancr. He waved 
to her, and she did not wave back. She did not run toward him 
to halve the interval. When he chortled, ‘‘Oo-00!” she never 
00-00’d in response. 

As he came closer, he noted that she whom he had left looking 
like summer’s very self now looked as if her face had been left 
overnight in an ice-box. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Snootchy?” he gasped, as he 
dropped at her side. 

“Oh, nothing,” she muttered, examining the distant clouds 
as if she did not know that his face intervened. 

“But, darling, are you ill or something?” 

“Oh, no, no; not at tall, not at tall!” she cackled, aware that 
her replies lacked ingenuity. 

At length she yielded to his appeals, and said, in an iciclic tone: 

“By the way, that trip to Atlantic City. You said you didn’t 
see anybody else?” 

“Yes, that is—of course, there were mobs there, but-——” 

“But you couldn’t see them for lonelying for me?” 

“No. Yes. What are you driving at, anyway, Sweets?” 

““Of course, since you didn’t see anybody, you didn’t flirt with 
anybody.” 

“Tn heaven’s name, what put such an idea in your head?” 

“Oh, I was just wondering. You’re sure you didn’t go in 
swimming with any other woman, or have any affair with one?” 

He was so puzzled by her inexplicable change of weather that 
he had no wits to recall the past with. 

“Of course I didn’t! I can’t understand where you got the 
idea. How could I forget you, or be untrue to you for one 
moment.in thought or deed? What kind of a dastardly cad do 
you think I am to leave my /iancée and go flirting with somebody 
else? I’m incapable of it.” 

He wrote his own condemnation so vigorousiy that she had 
no need to compile one. Having laced -him up in the withes of 
his own indignation, she flashed the picture on him. 

His dismay was perfect. ‘No quibble oz ev7cion or excuse was 
possible. He stared at the proof of his crime with a plea of 
guilt writ large on his pop-eyed face. 

If it had only been a serious picture, a scene of scarlet passion 
or dramatic emotion, his sin would have had a certain dignity. 
But this puerile inanity, his smirking and hers, their insipid grins. 
this seaside insulsity! They had an ocean at their elbow, and 
their wit was as saltless as distilled water. 

The poor boob, caught in his fatuity, had only one recourse 
for self-preservation. He got mad, doubly mad at being caught 
in such yokelry, trebly mad at being tripped up and trussed up 
by his own betrothed. Suaanne, waiting eagerly for his first 
words, was stunned by their unexpectedness, for he snarled: 

“Well, of all the rotten tricks I ever heard of! And you pre- 
tended to love me!” 

She squealed in astonishment at having her own weapon 
snatched from her and turned against her. 

“T pretended! I pretended to love! You—you can say that! 
Well, of all the—well, did you ever? Well, merciful goodness!” 

She was furious at her own confusion. And she owed him 
another grudge for his outrageous insolence. She might have 
forgiven him if he had dropped on his knees and confessed and 
begged for mercy. But this high-handed addition of insult to 
injury left her speechless. 

She sat twiddling the futile document in the case, and won- 
dering how to proceed with this amazing criminal who admitted 
his guilt and denounced the prosecuting attorney for proving it. 

And he sat. brooding over the appalling nature of womankind 
in general and in particular. ae 
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After every trick he looked out of the corner of his eyes to see how his act was going 


To be madly in love with a woman and to want to bat her over 
the head with a stuffed club is one of the excruciating contra- 
dictions of which the love-life is full. Women must feel much 
the same way, except that their finger-nails ache instead of their 
pounding-muscles, 


As young Mr. Daskin brooded over his plight, he reviewed 
the vast predicament of the human sex-relation, so animal in its 
impulses and so complicated by social customs and obligations. 

A man must have both a love and a business. He must be 
true to business or he will be untrue to love. But a man going 
about his business is under many compulsions to be courteous 
to this one and that one, particularly to strangers who make up 
his customers, whether he sells shoes, science, salvation, govern- 
ment, art, or sentiment. 

One may, and often must, insult his best beloved; but one 
simply cannot and must not insult total strangers or casual ac- 
quaintances. They have the sacred right of courtesy. Lovers 


and relatives are denied the high privilege of courtesy for some- 
thing far higher—and far lower—devotion. 

But the practise of perfect courtesy, as of perfect devotion, 
compels incessant recourse to the benevolent lie. The man who 
practises the true gentleman and the true lover cannot often tell 
everything he knows. 

There is something not altogether noble about being a slave to 
truth, and it may be either slavish priggery or slavish concern 
for one’s own soul that prevents a man from sending down word, 
“Not at home,” and makes him come down himself, and even 
then afraid to say, or look, “I’m at home, and I wish you were.” 

If a lover were such a glutton for veracity as to tell his beloved 
everything he thinks or has thought, done, or seen, he would be 
a mighty poor lover, and would have a mighty short engagement. 
Not that there is much danger of lovers erring on the side of too 
much truth. 

One thing is certain: the true lover is solemnly bound to perjure 
himself like a gentleman on occasion—never, of course, for his 
own sake, but always for the peace of mind of his beloved, The 
man who lies for his own sake is a coward or a villain or rc 


The Animal 


Yet even the most adroit per- 
a jury involves r.sks of discovery, 
_ and when one is found out, one 

must make the best of it. A’ 
brave, altruistic liar caught de- 

fending his sweetheart from find- 

ing out a baleful fact will accept 

his scars as part of the battle of 

love. 

The proper thing for Schuyler 
Daskin to have done, was to 
have knelt at Suzanne’s feet and 
moaned, “Peccavi!”” He should 
have said something like this: 
“Well, honey, you’re too cute for 
me. I’m only human, and you 
mustn’t let me out of vour sight 
again. .That wo- 
man was a danger- 
ous man - hunter 
and she made a 
fool of me, but I’ve 


That Laughs 


learned my lesson. If you’ll forgive me this time and take me 
back, I’ll promise to be a good boy; and, to prove it, I’ll buy you 
a nice little diamond ring.’ 

If he had tried that, it might have worked wonders. Of 
course, it might not have. But it would have had the virtues of 
truth and confession, and both are mighty. 

But Daskin was not up—or down—to the supreme diplomacy 
of love—confessing a wrong you have not committed in order 
to win a forgiveness you have not earned, telling a lie in order to 
gain a reputation for truth. His situation was a little compli- 
cated, and the photograph was hard to explain plausibly. But 
that only increased his sense of martyrdom. 

Perhaps it was natural that, since they had been so near the 
actual ceremony of the wedding, they should fall to and quarrel 
with a hammer-and-tongs technique that can usually be ac- 
quired only by a long marriage. 

Suzanne gave evidence that, as a wife, she would not be one of 
those irritating fireside martyrs who sniff and suffer in a loath- 
some meekness. She went right after her ex-expected in fine 
fettle. 

“So that’s why you went to Atlantic City?” 

“What’s why?” 

“To meet that woman.” 

“T did not.” 

“‘What’s the hussy’s name?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Great heavens! A common stranger!” 

‘He was dazed at this interpretation. 
pected depravity in Suzanne’s mind. 

“Not at all,” he said, and she snapped right back at him, 

“Oh, she’s an old flame, then, I suppose.” 

Really, the bad logic of a woman’s mind was in- 
credible. The whole sex was hopeless. It simply 
could not keep its brain on straight—preferred to 
wear it every other way, like its hats. 

What was the use of explaining, since she snapped 
up everything he said and gave it another meaning? 

He had really forgotten the woman’s name. He 
might have remembered it if he had squeezed his mind, 
but he had too much else to think of. And then he 

hed no right to deliver the innocent stranger’s 
name to Suzanne to maul and slander and make 
a lifelong household pest of. 

She was laughing now with a harsh, tin-panny 
mirthlessness. 

“And I was fool enough to believe you when 
you told me you went there on business! Ha! 
Business! Oh ho! Ha!” 

“T did go on business.” 

: “Evidently!” She waved the photo- 
4.) graph before him. He was astounded 
, at her viciousness. “I suppose you 


It showed an unsus- 


4 thought that it was none of my business 

| what affairs you had on the side—on 
the seaside. ‘Business!’” 

“‘T tell you I did go there 
business. I told you 


why. Mr. Peighton is cne 
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“After the swim, somebody. proposed a trip to the photographer, just for fun. I 
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of the biggest builders in the country. My firm wanted to get 
a big contract out of him. He was down at the-beach. He 
wouldn’t come to town. It was too hot. So the firm sent me. 
It was a great honor, but it was awful hot.” 

“So you decided to take a dip with a cool mermaid beiore you 
took up business?” 

“Nothing of the kind!” 

‘*You mean to say you didn’t go in w with this creature?” 

“It was while I was with Mr. Peighton that I met her.” 

‘Oh, he’s that kind of a man?” 

‘No, he isn’t; and she isn’t that kind of a woman.” 

‘How did you find out?” 

“T’m ashamed of you!” 

“‘T suppose so; you never asked me to be photographed like this.” 

“Of course not, and I didn’t want to be myself.” 

“Oh, I see! The photographer snapped you while you weren’t 
looking.” 

he didn’t, and you know it. 
you'll listen a minute.” 

“T’m listening as hard as I can.” 

“Mr. Peighton was very nice to me—tine lunch, fine business 
talk, and all that, and, all of a sudden, he said: ‘The tide’s fine; 
let’s goin. We'll all go in.’” 

“ce All? 9”? 

““The ladies, he meant.” 

“Oh, the ladies! You omitted them from the program. What 
act do ‘they come in?” 

“They were at the lunch, of course.” 

“Oh, of course. I had thought you said you talked business 
at lunch? I’m awfully stupid.” 

“We did. I couldn’t refuse to sit at the table with his guests, 
could I?” 

Evidently not.” 

‘You can’t insult a prospective customer. can vou? I couldn’t 
take Mr. Peighton aside and say, ‘Really, Mr. Peighton, my 
principles don’t permit me:'to lunch with your guests; besides, 
I’m engaged to be married—you must send ’em away,’ could I?” 

“But you went there on business, you told me.” 

“T did; but Mr. Peighton didn’t. He went there for relaxa- 
tion, not for repentance. It was at Atlentic City, not Ocean 
Grove. I had to gowherehewas. I could- 
n’t insult him, could 1? A man can’t insult Poss 
his host or his host’s guests, can he?” 

“Get to the beach! Get to 
the beach!” 

Daskin mopped his brow in 
rage. 

“Well, so we all went into 
the surf. I couldn’t refuse to, 


Vil tell you how it was if 


_ would have offended Mr. Peigh- 


could I? They didn’t seem to have the scarlet. fever or any- 
thing.” 

“This one certainly doesn’t seem‘ to have much of anything.” 

**You know she has a bathing-suit on.” 

“You knew it, too, I suppose.” 

suppose I did.” 

“What was it like?” 

“How do I know? It was like the others—the usual things 
women wear in the surf.” 

“T see. You could tell which were the men and which were 
the women, I suppose.” 

“Yes; I suppose I could. Bui it was the Lord that made you 
women ‘and not me. If I had my way, I’d throw the whole 
blamed crowd of you overboard.” - 

He was in a splendid temper now, soaring like an air-plane. 
Suzanne ditched him with the most unexpected question: 

“Could she swim?” 

Schuyler gave her a glance of reeling amazement. What did 
she know? How much, did that letter contain? As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Peighton’s guests had paired off, and Schuyler had 
found himself attached to a lady who wanted to make up for 
neglected opportunities to acquire natation. He could not be 
expected to decline to teach her an art that might save her life 
sometime. So he taught her what he could, betweenwhiles 
of bobbing up and down at the rope, splashing 
water. and whooping as the waves smashed 
over their heads. 

Everybody was hilarious. and Schuyler would 
have looked a fool if he had tried to play Miles 
Standish or whoever it was. Not that he felt at all 
Puritanical, but if he had have, 
what a solemn ass he would have 
been to behave so! Besides, it 


ton, and Schuyler would have 
lost the firm a customer. Cus- 
tomers are sacrosanct. 
Suzanne’s unforeseen ques- 
tion had flashed before his 
mind the vivid’ picture of that 


I had to go along, and she—they—we selected that donkey picture for ours” 
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30 The Animal That Laughs 


half-hour. The memory had given him just an instant’s ab- 
straction, which was just enough to catch Suzanne’s atten- 
tion and rob Schuyler of his control. He went im to more or 


less of a nose-spin and came down off his high horse. He © 


fought as awkwardly and desperately as a grounded aviator 
now, with any weapon he found at hand. 

course she could.” 

“You taught her how, I suppose.” 

Scorn is the only refuge in such a situation. Schuyler sneered 
laboriously. 

“Such a mind as you have! You amaze me. I went down 
there for your sake, slaved in the hot weather——” : 

“And that hot ocean.” ( 

“And got the contract. I was working for a big commission, 
so that you and I could get married. And it was that very job 
that got me my promotion to the managership of the Western 
office. If it hadn’t been for that trip, we couldn’t have got mar- 
ried. And: you treat me like this!” 

It is hard to play heroics without being a trifle too heroic. 
Suzanne was left cold. She sniffed. 

“But I never treated you like this!” And she held that 
photograph before him again. It made him seasick. She 
went on rocking the boat. “And this is Mrs. Peighton, I sup- 
pose, on the other donkey’s back.” 

“No; it isn’t Mrs. Peighton. It was one of Mr. Peighton’s 
guests. After the swim, somebody proposed a trip to the pho- 
tographer, just for fun. I had to go along, and she—they—we 
selected that donkey picture for ours.” 

“You're both very becoming to the donkeys. It’s such a 
beautiful picture, I wonder you didn’t show it to me. You 
forgot, I suppose.” eg 

He did not answer this. As a matter of fact, he had torn the 
picture to particularly small bits and scattered them from the 
window of the train—a sort of yester-snow of frivolous regret. 
He heard Suzanne speaking as from a distance, 

““Why didn’t you show it to me?” 


He turned on her bitterly. 

“Because I wanted to protect us both from your terrible 
temper.” 

“Oh, so I have a terrible temper, have I? And you used to 
say you loved me!” 


“T did, in spite of yourtemper. It wasn’t my business to wake 
it up and take it out for exercise.” 

‘“Where is your copy of this picture?” 

“T haven’t got it. I—TI lost it.” 

The ““I—I” gave him away. She pierced him with a skewer. 

“You mean you destroyed it for fear I’d find it after we were 
married.” 

‘Fix it any way you like.” 

“Well, thank heaven, I had at least one friend to keep me 
posted on your goings-on. Thank heaven, I found it out before 
it was too late.” 

“T’ve found out a few things, too, before it’s too late.” 

An eternity of ‘grave considerations passed in silence. He fell 
to reviewing his beach-adventure. The strange creature who had 
suddenly established herself as the acute angle of a triangle in 
his life stood before him, glistening. 

She was rather a nice woman, too, Miss What’s-her-name— 
awiully jolly, and full of infectious gaiety. She had said some of 
the wittiest things in the water. He wished he could remember 
some of them. He could only remember how he had laughed. 

She was a pretty thing, too—round and willowy and admirable. 
Perhaps he should not have noticed such things. Theoreti- 
cally, a lover puts out his eyes as soonas he is affianced, but, 
actually, he keeps them. He needs them in his business, and 
his fiancée expects him to feast them on her own charms. 

But to be both blind and alert is difficult. To revel in the 
beauty of one woman and be oblivious of the similar charms of 
fifty per cent. of the population is a paradox. 

He was blameless, therefore, for recognizing Miss What’s- 
her-name’s graces, and for laughing at her jokes, and for being 
polite to her. Better still, he had resisted any temptation to 
flirt with her. He had remembered Suzanne almost all the time. 
And he could have had a desperate flirtation, too. Miss What’s- 
her-name was willing. He could tell. There are signs. He 
had made no effort to find out where she lived, even. 

But what good had it done him? If he had plunged into a 
wild affair, he would have been no worse off than he was. Lots 
of men would have gone all the way with her and lied about it. 
He had done his full duty to Suzanne, and, when he came back to 
her, he had spared her the torment of knowing what could not 
possibly have done her any good to know. 


And now the accursed photograph had tumed up to make a 
mockery of his devotion. Suzanne had had it and lied about 
it, and tried to trip him up. Worse yet, she had succeeded. 

She had been hateful, spiteful, sneering. If he had not been 
a gentleman, with a strict sense of courtesy, he would have 
walked off and left her to simmer in her own stew. Courtesy 
was all he owed her now, the courtesy due a stranger. She had 
forfeited the right to any tenderness. She had lost the right 
even to be fought and quarreled with. 

Suzanne had been brooding alongside among her own thoughts. 
She had been alarmed by a vague knowledge that he was smiling 
a little. That embittered her and vated her curiosity toa 
torment. Without that curiosity, she would probably have left 
him then and there. 


ul 


PEOPLE tire soon of joy, but they never weary of misery. So 
these two would not give up their picnic just because it was spoiled. 
For that very reason, they were doomed to go through with it. 

Schuyler rose at last fretfully, and said: 

“Well, we can’t sit here on a park bench all day. The police 
will tell us to move on. Do we go home or not?” 

“Just as you like,” Suzanne minced with that loathsome 
meekness that made the patient Griselda the most contempti- 
ble and irritating heroine of all time. 

Schuyler wanted to leave her flat, but he said: 

“‘We’ve brought all this lunch along. I suppose we might as 
well go somewhere and eat the stuff and get it over with.” 

“Just as you like,” said Suzanne. 

Schuyler gnashed his teeth and felt his chest bubbling with 
“Ugh’s!” of frenzy. But he said nothing. He picked up the 
hamper. She laid hold of it. He swung it to his other side, 
out of her grip, with a kind of brutal gallantry. 

They walked past stupid yaks and zebus, and grumpy buffa- 
loes in moth-eaten shawls. They were all chewing their cuds as 
dolefully as married couples worry old quarrels and regurgitate 
their grievances. Their great eyes followed the couple passing 
by the bars that fenced them in, passing along the formal 
paths laid out for human beings to follow. 

The bears in their dens were no less constrained than the 
spectators. Sharp points checked them here and there. Their 
cages turned in upon themselves at the top, as if they followed 
Einstein’s theory of light rays. The tree of heaven that the 
bears clambered up never quite reached heaven or anywhere 
else. They always had to climb down to earth again. 

Suddenly, the two shackled lovers were startled by the long, 
high howl of wolves. They stopped, glanced over their shoulders, 
and saw, not far off, three big timber-grays, their muzzles 
upraised, their vertical throats ashiver with hooting plaints and 
blood-curdling moans, at once pathetic and terrific. 

The young visitors felt a curious expression of their own 
moods in this ululation. The wolves were sorry for themselves; 
they were wronged, somehow; their stomachs ached. 

A wolf in pain, in the pangs of disprized hunger, gets little pity. 
But Suzanne and Schuyler felt a lupine sympathy, and the wolves 
voiced their own emotions of mingled ferocity and distress. 

The original wolf-soul had the faithful dog-soul in it, and 
the faithful dog has something of the wolf still lurking in his 
heart. The lover, too, is made up of doglike devotion and of 
readiness to devour his own kind on provocation. 

Suzanne and Schuyler longed to break loose and run wild; 
but the inhibitions of custom penned them in a sort of human 
zoo. Schuyler wondered why the wolves howled. He went 
nearer. Suzanne followed. She had not finished with him yet. 

In the absence of any other plan, Schuyler wandered to the 
rocky enclosure where the amiable Zoological Society had pro- 
vided dens de /uxe for its guests. The hallelujah chorus had 
ended in silence. 

Three wolves were taut with excitement, their muzzles 
against the bars and their noses palsied with intense consider- 
ation of two gorgeous peacocks picking their way daintily 
across the open meadow. One of them, a Beau Brummel of a 
bird, was clad in that color which, by an odd coincidence, has 
been so well named “peacock blue.” The other was even more 
magnificent in plumage, all of creamy white. Meekly accom- 
panying them was a dull-brown peahen, doubtless an excellent 
housekeeper. They were as calm in the environs of caged 
death as the human spectators. ; 

Schuyler was amazed at the gentleness, sweetness, and light 
in the gray eyes of the wolves. He thought how like full-grown 
wolves are full-grown women. He noted (Continued on page 143) 
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Have You Ever Thought of What Anarchy Might ‘Do to Women? 


Hilda sprang suddenly toward the door and threw her weight against it and beat upon it with her-fists. 
It was as if she were trying to get out rather than to prevent some one from getting in 


Bill the Boob 


ILDA NISH had once been full of en- 


thusiasms. She had believed in the 

beauty of flowers and the goodness of 

people. The need of earning her 
own living had seemed rather a glorious op- 
portunity than a misfortune. At thirty, she was teaching 
English in a New York public school. Her home was a stale 
bedroom up three flights of stairs. And the dreams that she had 
dreamed were dust and ashes. 

She had once believed that at thirty she would be a married 
woman, with children and an adoring husband. 

In the beginning, during the whole of her adolescence, she had 
believed that her marriage was to be built upon a rock of eternal 
love. But at twenty-five she had fallen away from this high 
idealism, and to the few men of her acquaintance she preached the 
Continental system, in which marriages are made for conven- 
ience. At twenty-seven, a thin vein of sneering cynicism dark- 
ened her conversation. She affected to believe that motherhood 
was everything, and that man’s only réle in marriage was to beget 
ind depart. At thirty, she read with pleasure and agreement of 
now, under the Bolshevist rule in Russia, the women were per- 
mitted to choose their husbands, to discard them, and elect others. 

And then, one day, there swept out of “ew York’s East Side 
an organized horde of armed men, who shouted in alien tongues 
and spread the city thick with smoke and destruction and horror. 

As Hilda Nish, on her way to school, was in the act of descend- 
ing the steps of her boarding-house, three girls, perhaps fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, came round the corner of the street, running 
at top speed and screaming. Close behind them, howling like 
wolves, came a great pack of revolutionists. 


Illustrated by 


G. Patrick Nelson 


A startling short story 
By Gouverneur Morris 


Hilda Nish darted back into her boarding- 
house, slammed the door behind her, bolizd it, 
and, half fainting with fear, stumbled blindly up 
to her room, and locked herself in. 

The landlady, taking her servant wich her, had 
gone early to market, and Hilda Nish knew that she was alone 
in the house. 

The howling in the street grew less. For a-little while, the 
screams of the three girls who had been caught and dragged into a 
convenient cellar rang in her ears. Sne believed that the pack of 
devils, intent upon the immediate object of its pursuit, had not 
seen her. Her heart began to beat more quietly. And, at last, 
the sounds of the mob having died away in the distance, she dared 
look out of her window. 

The street seemed to be empty. With infinite caution, she 
thrust her head out of the window and looked up the street and 
down. She thrust her head still further out. Fear and horror 
gave place to a kind of nervous complacency. And then she 
looked straight down the face of the building and her heart stood 
still. A man was standing on the bottom step of the house. He 
was looking straight up into her face. He burst into an ugly 
laugh. And then he spoke. 

“Let me in, sweetheart.” 

For answer, she withdrew her head, slammed her window shut, 
and bolted it. There was a long time of silence. And then there 
came up to her, from the depths of the house, a sudden sound of 
glass smashing and wood splintering. And this was followed by 
the sounds of heavy, echoing steps coming up the stairs. 

She remained near the window with her-back to the door, her 
head turned so that ber.¢hin touched her shoulder., ; It was as.if 
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32 Bill the Boob 


she had taken root. Her mind, numbed with terror, had stopped 
working. She had once shocked her intimates and caused them 
to titter and tee-hee with a sweeping advocation of marriage by 
capture and its beneficial effects upon the human offspring. It 
was a pity that these intimates could not have seen her face now. 

Of the man who had looked up at her from the steps of the 
house, she had received no impression except of threat and dread- 
fulness and horror. She did not know if he were old or young, 
only that he was horrible. 

Her eyes were on the door toward which his heavy steps were 
slowly moving. Not until she saw and heard the knob turn did 
her strained attitude relax. The door was shaken by its knob, 
heavily shaken. 

Hilda sprang suddenly toward the door and threw her weight 
against, it and beat upon it with her fists. It was as if she were 
trying to get out rather than to prevent some one from getting in. 

The attempts upon the outer side of the door ceased. Miss 
Nish’s would-be assailant was obviously puzzled by the unusual 
nature of her defense. But not for long. While she continued 
to beat upon the door with her fist, he took two steps backward, 
and then drove the point of his shoulder into one of its panels. 
It broke inward at the first impact. 

A stubby, dirty hand reached through the fracture, felt for and 
found the key, and unlocked the door. 

Miss Nish never knew ,exactly what happened immediately 
afterward. She had a vague recollection of lurching against a 
table, stretching out a hand to keep her from falling, of grasping a 
heavy metal object; which could only have been the tall brass 
candlestick which she had once won at a church raffle, of swinging 
that chance weapon wildly, of striking downward, and of an acute, 
tingling, jarring sensation that momentarily paralyzed her arm 
from wrist to shoulder, caused her fingers to loosen and the heavy 
metal object to fall from them to the floor. 

The man lay face downward in a spreading pool of blood. A 
rancid odor of sweat and undigested whisky rose from him. 

Through a diminishing film of shock and fear, Hilda Nish 
began to see him clearly. His hair was bright brown and curly; 
so much of his face as remained visible was smooth and unlined. 
But for the dirt and blood upon it, he had a fine skin. A con- 
vulsion, followed by nausea, turned him over, and he groaned a 
number of times before settling once more into unconsciousness. 

For a little while, his life hung by a hair. Then that instinct to 
kill what we have badly injured died in Hilda Nish. She got a 
pillow from her bed- and slipped it under his head. Then she 
wet a towel and wiped.his face clean, and eventually stopped the 
flow of blood from the cut in his scalp. 

Having done this, she determined to leave him and escape from 
the house before he recovered his senses. A sudden sound of 
firing in the street below froze this purpose in her breast. 

She picked up the fallen candlestick and seated herself on the 
edge of the bed. The young man’s mouth had closed, and he 
was breathing through his nose—resting comfortably, as the 
nurses say. 

He slept for hours, what with the whisky that he had drunk 
and the blow that she had struck him. A wish to make him more 
comfortable took shape in Hilda Nish’s breast, and not being able 
to lift him and lay him on the bed, she bathed his face and wrists 
repeatedly. The day having turned very hot, she dabbed his 
temples with eau de Cologne and blew on them. She had lost all 
fear of him. In repose, his face had nothing repellent about it. 
And also desire, whether it be for marriage or merely for capture, 
is always desire and a high compliment to the desired. No 
other man of her acquaintance had ever wanted her enough to risk 
a blow from a heavy brass candlestick. More men had spoken 
to her of friendship than of love. The man on the floor had spo- 
ken to her but once. He had called her ‘“‘sweetheart.” Thereafter, 
he had smashed in a window and come perhaps to his death— 
The fingers that had dabbed cologne upon his temples lingered, 
their tips touching his hair. It was then that he opened his 
eyes and asked for water. When he had drunk water from her 
tooth-mug, he settled back into deep sleep. 

About four o’clock, he opened his eyes wide, shook his head, 
as a wet dog shakes itself, and sat up. He stared about him. 
Hilda Nish had retreated to a corner, and he did not perceive her 
presence. 

“Where have I got to?” he asked. He then took his head be- 
tween his hands, pressed it tightly, and, with much feeling, mur- 
mured, “God!” ; 

Then he staggered to his feet, and, seeing the bed for the first 
time, staggered to it and seated himself heavily on the edge. He 
sat for a while with his face in his hands. Then, groaning feebly, 
he lifted a foot to his knee and unlaced it boot. 


Having removed his boots and kicked them to a distance, he 
removed his coat and threw it on the floor. He might then have 
proceeded to extremes had not a sudden exclamation of dismay 


’ called attention to the presence in the room of Miss Hilda Nish. 


A pair of puzzled blue eyes regarded her from beneath knotted 
brows. Vague memories connected with her face came to him 
and sobered him. His eyes roamed to the broken panel in the 
door and back to the young woman. Presently, he drew a long 
sigh of relief. 

“Your hair ain’t even mussed,” he said. And then, his hand 
on his head, “What hit me?” 

“Thit you. You broke in here.” 

He rose and walked to the window on unsteady feet. 

“T was drunk,” he said. 

He opened the window and looked out. Midway between the 
gutters lay what looked like a bundle of old clothes. Another 
such bundle lay half in and half out of an areaway. 

The air was full of murmurous, far-off sounds. Far-off shots 
sounded, and there was much smoke in the sky. The young 
man shrugged his shoulders with an expression of helplessness. 
He drummed with his fingers on the window-sill and continued to 
look out. After quite a long time, he turned to Miss Nish. 

“Why didn’t you finish me,” he asked, “‘when you had me down 
and out?” 

“When I saw that you were hurt, my instinct was to help 
you,” she said, in her correct, classroom voice. 

“T’d a killed me if I’d been you,” he said simply. “TI just 
went with the gang,” he explained. ‘‘ They broke into a store of 
liquor, and the first thing I knew I was for doin’ everything they 
did. I’m sorry I scairt you. It ain’t like me—the real me— 
to harm or scare women.” 

“What,” she asked, “‘is all the uproar? 
uprising?” 

“Sure,” he said. ‘And by now the city’s under our thumb. 
And, even with me your friend, you ain’t got a show. You're 
educated.” 

“T have harmed no one,” she said. . 

“T ain’t that. You're clean and you’re handsome. Still, you 
done me a good turn, and there’s one way I can help you, and 
only one. We'll go to headquarters and get a paper sayin’ we’re 
man and wife, and then because you didn’t kill me when you’d 
ought to have, I’ll get you out of the city somehow, and you'll 
haveachance. You'll have to pretend you’re my wife for a few 
days—that’s all.” . 

‘What utter nonsense!” exclaimed Miss Nish. 

He shook his head. 

“Just look out here a second. See them two bodies. . Thcy 
was decent girls once—likely they bit and scratched, and now 
look at ’em! Guess you’d better do as I tell you.” 

The sight of the bodies affected her almost to nausea. 

“You can’t go out in that nice clean dress,” he said. ‘But I 
guess we can fix it.” 

In a kind of trance, she followed him down the three flights of 
stairs to the kitchen, where, with soot from the flue, he smeared 
her dress and her face. 

He pulled her hand through his arm, and they went out into 
the street. The quarter of the city in which Miss Nish lived, 
having little to offer in the way of loot, liquor, or beauty, had suf- 
fered little at the hands of the revolutionists. Windows easily 
reached had been smashed; there was an occasional corpse. 

The revolution had its headquarters in the heart of the East 
Side, and as Hilda Nish and her escort drew toward it, the num- 
bers of hurrying, ill-clad persons increased until, at times, prog- 
ress was almost blocked and the babble of exultant foreign voices 
was like the sound of water going over a dam. 

Hilda clung tightly to her companion’s arm. If she had been 
separated from him, she would have died of sheer fright. 

Some of the shouters, reeling with drink, carried bleeding heads 
on the tops of poles. That portion of New York’s inhabitants 
which, for want of a more contemptuous term, is called “the 
people” had come into its own. Here and there, the red flag 
waved. But there was no need of it. A red glow hung over 
the city. Thousands of buildings were already in flames. 

The crowds in front of the G. H. Q. were so dense, and so mad 
with news, and for news, that it was impossible to force a way 
through them. Theair, fetid with sweat and blood, was like 
poison. Hilda Nish’s head became light as a child’s balloon. 
The rest of her was heavy as lead. 

A man’s voice reached her last glimmerings of consciousness. 

“Hey, Bill! Bill the Boob! ‘Your skirt’s fainted.” 

She knew that the man whose arm she had clung to for so long 
had caught her in his arms. She saw hundreds of dark, shim- 


Is it a Bolshevist 


clone tightly to her If had his de have died a daw fright 


mering ovals, each one of which was his face. And then she freshness. She was lying softly. A stiff, coarse covering was 
became as one who has died. overher. ‘The fingers of her groping hand touched a face. After 
that, she kept so still that she could hear the long, slow breathing 
II of one who slept. She was not frightened, and after a while her | 
eyes closed again; she turned a little away from the face that her 
SHE waked ‘in a pitch darkness that smelled of marline and fingers had touched and drowsed off. . 
oakum. In the darkness, an air stirred—a kind of cool, oily She woke again with the first light that streamed ioe the 
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unshuttered windows. She was in a vast loft that was stowed 
half-full with ropes, piles of canvas, and odds and ends of marine 
stores. She was lying on a soft and spicy heap of oakum. Part 
of a sail covered her. At her side, but not under the sail, lay 
Bill the Boob. She watched the sunlight that gilded his chin 
creep up his face until it touched his eyelids. That waked him. 
After a little time of sleepy groaning and yawning, he sat up. 

“Gee,” he said, 
“but I slep’ some! 
You all right?” 

He apologized for 
the place to which 
he had. brought her. 
It had been hard to 
find any place at all. 
She had “passed 
out.” Some drunks 
had tried to get her 
away from _ him. 
They were in a Front 
Street loft—it was 
over a store out of 

. which ships are 
rigged. - It would be 
a good refuge until it 
was burned for the 
sheer joy of its stores 
of tar and turpen- 
tine. 

you’d better 
stay here till I can 
find a way to get you 
out of the city,” he 
said. “TI’ll go out 
now and find some 
eats) When I’m 
comin’ up the stairs, 
I'll whistle like this. 
If you hear steps and 
no whistle, you hide 
and stay hid.” 

Two hours later, 
she heard his whistle. 
He had some hard 
bread, a banana that 
he had found in a 
gutter, water that he 
had procured in the 
basement. 

The people who 
had risen and, in in- 
finite wisdom, over- 
thrown law and 
order had, in the 
sheer joy of being so 
very much wiser and 
nobler than the ex- 
perience of several 
million years, spoiled 
and destroyed not 
only many thou- 
sands of clean, well- 
dressed persons but 
an immense tonnage 
of nutritious food. 
No trains were entering the city or leaving. Surface cars and 
sub-surface cars no longer ran. And as Bill the Boob succinctly 
put it, there was “‘hell to pay.” 

They broke their fast, and he went forth again for more “eats.” 
She must not be anxious if he did not return for along time. She 
must on no account leave the loft. 

She had no thought of disobedience. 

For the first time in her life, a man was taking care of her, feed- 
ing her, advising her, keeping her out of trouble, giving her 
orders, going out into the city to do the business of men, and re- 
turning when it was done. 

He did not come back till it was nearly dark. She had never 
been so glad to see anyone in her life. The gladness was in her 
face. She had a thousand questions to ask. She hung on his 
accounts of what was going on in the city. She told him how 
lonely and frightened she had been, frightened not only for her- 

self but for him. 


“Something might happen to you,” she 


Bill the Boob 


For their supper, he had bought a can of pork and beans. He 
did not tell her that he had had to fight aman forit. He told her 
only that food was scarce and hard to get. He was disgusted 
with the revolution. Things were worse than ever. The 
Bolshevist leaders had not kept their promises. 

When they had eaten, he went out again, though she begged 
him not to. 


said. “And then what would become of me?” “I said I'd get you 

“Something might happen to you,” she said. ‘‘And then 
what would become of me?” 

“T said I’d get you out of the fix you are in, and I will,” he said. 
“But I got to keep next to what’s goin’ on.” 

He came in very late, and she smelled liquor on him; but since 
he was not drunk or threatening, she scolded him a little, as a 
young wife might. She feit a proprietary interest in him. The | 
liquor had unloosed his tongue. He was very insistent about his 
reverence forwoman. Hismotherhad taught him that. He had 
never wronged a woman. He never would. He insisted so 
many times that Hilda was perfectly safe with him that, in the 
end, she became a little bored. 

“And it’s all right us not gettin’ married,” he said. “They’ve 
give that up. They get what they call free love, an’ the state’s 
goin’ to rear all the children.” 

After a long time, he became drowsy and fell asleep without 
ceremony. But Miss Nish did not. She lay awake for a long time 
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thinking what nice things there were avout Bill the Boob— 
what nice eyes he had, how deferential he was. He had it in 
him to make some girl—of his own class, of course—very happy. 
He was a strong, virile man, but it was obvious that the right 
woman could lead him by the nose. 

She herself, for instance, could have led him. He respected 
her. Hereverenced her. He had said so. 


out of the fix you are in, and I will,” he said. “But I got to keep next to what's goin’ on™ 


It would be stooping in a sense, Miss Nish told herself. But 
what of it? Who was to care? In time, she could raise him to 
her own level. 

It was not Bill who had tried to attack her. It was the drink 
that had been in him. Out of a whole cityful, it was she alone 
whom he had singled out. If—well, if he showed that he was 
really in earnest, she would not discourage him too much. And 
so, before even she had fallen asleep, Hilda Nish dreamed 
dreams. 

The nearness of the sleeping man had no alarms for her. He 
was her possession. She could do as she pleased with him. His 
nearness gave her a feeling of security and masterfulness. Other 
feelings, too. 

Marriage was beautiful. To be held with powerful tenderness 
and kissed here and here. To be so close in love and confidence 
and understanding that the faintest whisper would carry from 

_ one to the other. To meet no reserves, to have none. 
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It came about that her hand searched for his and found it. 
Her fingers rested lightly upon it like so many rose-leaves. 

In the sail-loft there was only the sound of Bill’s slow, quiet 
breathing. During the moments that Hilda Nish’s fingers 
touched his hand, she held her breath. Her heart began to beat 
furiously. Bill the Boob drew his hand away. 

In the morning, he waked before she did. She was cross 
and petulant. She had not slept well. 
But, in the end, his patience and good 
humor won her. 

“You are a good boy, Bill,” she said. 
“And you take good care of me. It’s 
rather a comfort when one has always 
had to take care of oneself. You have 
won my everlasting gratitude.” 

“Tf I save one woman from the beasts 
7 this city, it’ll be something,” said 


For breakfast, he brought her a stale 
apple pie. It had been baked before 
the revolution. He would have to go 
out again for water, he explained. The 
tap in the basement no longer ran. . 

He came back at the end of two hours 
with some indifferent water in a dis- 
reputable pitcher. He had dipped the 
water from a pool in the bottom of an 
excavation. There was a difficulty about 
getting water. It no longer came out 
of taps. 

“My Gawd,” exclaimed Bill the 
Boob, “wouldn’t you think they’d of 
thought of that first off? And of gettin’ 
milk into the city for their own kids? 
The babies is dyin’ off like flies, and 
some damned general that didn’t get a 
show to go to France has got some vol- 
unteers together, old soldiers and farm- 
ers, and fellers that got clear of the city 
in the first mix-up, and because we’ve 
gone and boasted that there ain’t any 
one left alive in the city except us 
Bolsheviki, he’s shut off the city water- 
supply, and unless it rains and rains and 
rains and keeps on rainin’ and rainin’ 
and rainin’, the jig’s up. I’m goin’ to 
get you out of the city to-night or bust.” 

During the afternoon, there was a 
series of terrible explosions which shook 
the sail-loft as if it had been a rat ina 
terrier’s teeth. After investigation, Bill 
the Boob reported that the city was 
burning and that the conflagration was 
being fought with dynamite. Other 
items of news were bad. Stefanitch, 
the one real man and brain among the 
Bolshevist leaders, had been killed in 
his sleep by a girl that he had had 
brought to his rooms. Bill mentioned 
the girl’s name, and Hilda Nish recog- 
nized it for one old and revered in the 
city’s history. 

“When he goes to sleep,” said Bill, 
“she slips out of bed and gets one 0’ 
the long pins out of her hat and runs 
it through his heart. They’re goin’ to burn her alive when it 
gets dark.” 

He was silent for a while, and several times passed his hand 
across his eyes with a brushing motion. 

From a late and unsuccessful effort to find food, he brought 
word that a massed attack on the troops who held the water- 
works had been shot to pieces by machine guns, and that war- 
ships had been sighted off Sandy Hook. 

The revolution no longer existed except on Manhattan Island. 
The island could not hold out for twenty-four hours. It was 
foolish, therefore, to attempt to escape. The thing to do was to 
lie low until once more law and order reigned. 

It was a night of horror. The restless general who had seized the 
city’s water-supply attacked in force, and in collaboration with the 
Atlantic fleet and some squadrons of bombing planes. The side of” 
their refuge was blown in a little before ten o’clock, and they / 
passed the rest of the night in the cellar. (Concluded om page 158}/ 
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The Heroine of a great American Novel 


ILY BECKER, of St. Louis, Missouri, the heroine of Fannie 

Hurst’s first novel, is the most interesting and most dra- 
matic character in current fiction. 

During all of her dream-filled life, most of which has been spent in 

a St. Louis boaring-house, Lily has yearned for freedom from the 
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commonplace, from what she calls her “middle-class” existence. 
Yet now, after a girlhood of brilliant promises to herself, she has 
submitted again—has married the commonplace Albert Penny, after 
one last desperate rebellion, because her drudging father and her 
fretful, hysterical mother wished it. 


Now begin the story on the next page. 
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Y a strange conspiracy of middle-class morality, which 
clothes the white nude of life in suggestive factory-made 
garments, and by her own sheer sappiness, which vital- 
ized her, but with the sexlessness of a young tree, Lily, 

with all her rather puerile innocence left her, walked into her 
marriage like a blind Nydia, hands out and groping sensitively. 

The same, in a measure, was truc of Albert, who came into his 
immaculate inheritance, himself immaculate, but with a nervous 
system well insulated by a great cautiousness of life. 

He was highly subject to head-colds and occasional attacks 
of dyspepsia due to his inability to abstain from certain foods. 
He was, therefore, sensitive to drafts, and would not eat hot 
bread. He carried an umbrella absolutely upon all occasions, 
and a celluloid toothpick in his waistcoat pocket. 

Then, too, he gargled. To chronicle the heroic emotions that 
motivate men isa fine task. Love and hate and all the chemistry 
of their mingling that go to form the plasma of human experi- 
ence. It is a lesser, even an ignominious one, to narrate Lily’s 
kind of anguish during this matinal performance of her 
husband. She suffered a tight-throated sort of pain that 
could have been no keener had it been of larger provocation. 
Her toes and her fingers would curl, and a quick ripple of flesh 
rush over her. 

Mornings, when he departed, his kiss, which smelled of mouth- 
wash, would remain coldly against her lips with the peculiar 
burn of camphor-ice. All her sensibilities seemed suddenly to 
fester. 

On a week-day of the third week of her marriage, in her little 
canary-cage of a yellow bedroom dominated by the monstrous 
brass bedstead of the period and a swell-front dresser, elaborate 
in Honiton and flat silver, she endured, with her head crushed 
into the chair-back, these noisome ablutions from across the 
hallway. She was wearing, these first mornings, a rose-colored 
negligée, foamy with lace and still violet-scented from the trous- 
seau-chest, and especially designed to pink this early hour. 

It lay light to a skin that, strangely enough, did not covet its 
sensual touch. She craved back to the starchy blue-gingham 
morning dresses. It was as if she sat among the ruins of those 
crispy potential yesterdays, al] her to-morrows ruthlessly and 
terribly solved. 

Something swift and eager had died within her. She was 
herself gone flabby. A wife, with a sudden and, to her, horrid 
new consciousness that had twisted every ligament of life. 

Her husband’s collar so intimately there on the dresser-top. 
His shirt awaiting studs, spread out on the bed. Their bed. 
His suspenders straddling the chair-back. The ordering of the 
evening beefsteak lurking back in her consciousness. He liked 
sirloin, stabbing it vertically (he had a way of holding his fork 
upright between first and third fingers) when he carved, and 
cutting it skilfully away from the T-bone. After the first week, 
he liked the bone, too, gnawing it, not mussily but with his broad 
white teeth eager and his temples working. She was a veritable 
— of these petty accumulated concepts, harrowed to their 
quick, 

She knew that presently he would enter the room in his 
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trousers and undershirt, which he did upon the very minute, 
the little purple circle, like the stamp-mark on the rind of a bacon 
showing just beneath his Adam’s apple, the shag of his yellow 
hair wetly curly from dousing, like a spaniel’s. : 

“Certainly fine water-pressute we have in the bathroom, 
Lily. I am going to bring home some tubing from the store 
and attach a spray.” 

She looked out of the window over the languid little patch of 
front lawn more gray than green from the scourge of heat. 
Insect life hung in mid-air, like a curtain of buzzings. Directly 
opposite, on the dusty, unmade street, she could see her parents’ 
home standing unprotected except for one sapling maple, the 
sun already pressing against the drawn shades. There was a 
slight breeze, though, this morning, that turned the sapling 
leaves and even lifted the little twist of tendril at the nape of 
Lily’s neck. It was just that spot, while tugging at his collar, 
that Albert Penny stooped to kiss. 

“Little wife!” he said. / 
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“Ugh!” she felt: 

“Poor little wife, it 
was ninety-four and a 
half at six-thirty-eight 
this morning.” 

His capacity for ac- 
curacy could madden 
her. He computed life 
in the minutest of frac- 
tions, reckoning in 
terms of thehalf-penny, 
the half - minute, the 
half-degree. 

She sat now, laying 
plaits in the pink negli- 
gée where it flowed over 
her knees, a half-smile 
forced out on her lips. 

“Well, Albert,” she 
said, wanting to keep 
her voice lifted, ‘‘I guess 
we're in it—aren’t we? 
Up to our necks.” 

““In what?” 

Marriage.” 

Leaning to the mir- 
ror for the adjustment 
of collar-button, he 
paused, regarding her 
reflection. 

“Well now, what an 
idea! Of course we’re 
in it, and the wonder 
to me is how we ever 
stayed out so long.” 

She reached up to 
yawn, her long white 
arms stretched above 
her head. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, 
oh dear!” she said, in 
what might have been 
the key of anything. 

“Poor little girl!” he 
said. “I wish I could 
make it cooler for 
you.” 

“Tt isn’t that.” 

“‘What, then, is both- 
ering your little head?” 

““T—oh I don’t know. 
I guess it’s just the 
reaction after the ex- 
citement of the wed- 


He came back to kiss 
the same tendril at the 
nape of her neck. 

“T’m glad it’s over, 
too. Feels mighty good + 
to settle down.” 

“<Settle down!’ 
Somehow, I hate that 
expression.” 

“All right then, Mrs. 

Penny, we'll settle up. Speaking of settling-up, I guess the 
missus wants her Monday-morning allowance, doesn’t she?” 

““T—guess—so.” 

He placed three already-counted-out five-dollar bills on the 
dresser, weighting them down with a silver-backed mirror. 

“See if you can’t make it last this week, Lily. You watch 
mother Becker market and you’ll come out all right.” 

“Oh, I can’t pick around raw meat the way mamma does. 
It makes me sick.” 

‘Housekeeping may seem a little strange at first, but I’m 
a afraid my little wife is going to let any of them get ahead of 

er. 

“Whoever wants it can have that honor.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What’s the program for to-day, Lily?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 


CANES 


He came toward her. “Now look-a-here,” he said, rather roughly for him: 


considerate with you as 1 know how to be. A 


“T’m going to send Joe out from the store to-day with some 
washers for the kitchen faucets and some poultry-netting for a 
chicken-yard. [I’ll potter around this evening and build one 
behind the wood-shed. Chickens give a place a right homey 
touch.” 

“And send out a man from Knatt’s to fix the piano. They 
delivered it with a middle C that sticks.” 

““Yes—and I’ll send a can of Killbug out with the wire. I 
noticed a cockroach run over the ice-box last night. You must 
watch that a little, even in a new house.” 

“ Ugh!” 

“T hope I’m not getting a cold; I feel kind of that way. 
Mother Becker fixed me up fine with that wet rag round my 
neck last time. I'll try it to-night.” 

“Come,” she said; “breakfast is ready.” 

They descended to the little oak dining-room, quite a glitter 
of new cut glass on the sideboard and the round table white and 
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“It's all right for a woman to have her whims once in a whil 
darn sight more than many a man with his woman——™ 


immaculately spread. There was a little maid servant, Lena 
Obendorfer, the fifteen-year-old daughter of the Kemble washer- 
woman, shy, and red rims about her eyes from secret tears of 
homesickness. 

“Why, Lena, the breakfast-table looks lovely—and don’t 
forget, dearie, Mr. Penny takes three eggs in the morning, and 
he doesn’t like his rolls heated.” 

The child, her poor flat face pockmarked, fluttered into service. 

Lily regarded her husband through his meal, elbows on table, 
cheek into her palm. He ate with gusto the three two-minute 
eggs, alternating with deep drafts of coffee and crisp little rib- 
bons of bacon made into a sandwich between his rolls. 

“This is certainly delicious bacon.” 

“Mamma sent a whole one over yesterday.” 

“T like it lean. Always buy it with plenty of dark streaks 
through it. Don’t you like it lean?” Silence. ‘“‘Can’t you 
eat, Lilv? That’s a shame.” 


e, but there are limits. 


I've been as 


‘Too hot.” 

‘Poor girlie!” 

‘Lena, bring Mr. Penny some more bacon.” 

‘Certainly delicious. I like it lean.” 

She watched his temples quiver to the motion of his jaws, 
her unspeakable depression tightening up her tonsils, and the 
very pit of her scared and empty. 

“Albert——” 

“Um—hum?” 

“‘[—what if you should find that I—I’m not—not——” 

“What?” 

“Not right—here. Not the—wife for you.” 

He leaned over to pinch her cheek, waggling it softly and 
masticating well before he spoke. 

“If my little wife suited me any better, they would have to 
chain me down. Ah, it’s great! I tell you, Lily, a man makes 
the mistake of his life not to do it earlier. If I had it to do hp 
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again, I’d marry at twenty. Solid comfort. Something to work 
for. I feel five years closer to the general managership than I 
did six months ago. Certainly fine bacon. Best I ever ate.’ 

“Albert—let us not permit our marriage to drag us down into 
the kind of rut we see all about us. Take Flora and Vincent. 
Married five months, and she never so much as wears corsets 
when she takes him to the street-car mornings. And he used 
to be such a clever dresser, and Jook at him now. All baggy. 
Let’s not get baggy, Albert.” 

“T agree with you there. A man owes to himself and his 
business to appear well pressed. It’s a slogan of mine. Clothes 
may not make the man, but neatness often goes a long way 
toward making the opportunity. Don’t you worry about me 
becoming baggy, Lily. I’m going to send one of those folding 
ironing-boards up from the store this day.” 

“T don’t mean only that. You mustn’t be so literal about 
everything. I mean—let’s not become baggy-minded. Take 
Flora again. Flora was her class poetess, and I don’t believe she 
hasa literary thought or a book in her head now except her bank- 
book. Let us improve ourselves, Albert. Read evenings and sub- 
scribe to the Symphony and the Rubenstein Evening Choral.” 

“Speaking of Rubenstein, Lily, I’m going to take out a 
thousand dollars’ burglary insurance with Eckstein. One can- 
not be too careful.” 

She pushed back from the table.] 

“We're invited over to the Duncan’s to-night for supper. 
They’ve one of those new self-playing pianos.” 

He felt in his waistcoat pocket for the toothpick. 

“T’ll go if you want it, Lily; but guess where I’d rather eat 
my supper.” 

“Where?” 

“Right here. And fry the. sirloin the way mother Becker 
does it, Lily—sprinkle a few onions on it. If I were you, I 
wouldn’t let Lena tackle it.” 

“This is the third night for beefsteak.”’ 

“Fine! You’ll learn this about your hubby—he——” 

“Don’t use that word, Albert. I hate it.” 

“ What?’ 

“ ‘Hubby.’ ” 

“All right then—husband. Bless her heart, she likes to hear 
the real thing. Well then, your husband is a beefsteak fellow. 
Let the others have all the ruffly dishes they want. Good 
strong beefsteak is my pace.” 

She let him lift her face for a kiss. 

“T’Jl be home six-forty-six to the dot. That’s what I’ve 
figured out it takes me if I leave the office at six-five.” 

He kissed her again, pressing her head backward against the 
cove of his arm, pinching her cheeks together so that her mouth 
puckered. 

“Won’t kiss my little wife on the lips this morning. I’m get- 
ting a head-cold. Good-by, Mrs. Penny. Um-m-m—like to 
say it.” 

“‘Good-by.” 

“‘Mother Becker coming over to-day?’’ 

a we had planned to go to the meat-market together.” 

“Fine!” 

“But I’m not going.” 

“ Why? ” 

““I—don’t know. Too hot, I guess.” 

He looked at her rather intently. | 

“That’s right, Lily,” he said. “If you don’t feel up to 
the mark, just you take care of yourself. Jove!” He repeated, 
‘* Jove!” kissed her again, and went down the front steps whistling. 
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At eleven o’clock, Mrs. Becker, hatted, crossed the sun- 
bleached street, carrying outheld something that wetted through 
the snowy napkin that covered it. At the door, she surrendered 
it to Lena. 

“Put this in théice-box for Mr. Albert’s supper. It’s some 
of my cold-slaw he’s so fond of, and a pound of sweet butter I 
took from my dairyman. See ‘that Miss Lily never uses it for 
“oe Lena. The salt butter I bought yesterday is for that.” 

Tes’m.”’ 

“And Lena”—drawing a palm across the banister and showing 
it up—“look—that isn’t nice. In my house, I go over every 
piece of woodwork from top to bottom on my hands and knees. 
8 mustn’t wait for Miss Lily to tell you everything. Where 
is she?” , 

Up-stairs, ma’am.” 

She ascended to a jcremiad of the cardinal laws of housekeep- 


ing, palm still suspicious. Her daughter rose out a low mound 
beside the window. 

“*Good-morning, mamma.” 

“Lily, you should help up-stairs wash-days with the house- 
work, Eight o’clock, and my house is spick-span, even my 
cellar steps wiped down. Take off that pink thing and I’ll 
help you make the bed. It was all right to wear it around the 
first week for your husband, but now one of your cotton crépes 
will do. Come; help turn the mattress.” 

“Oh, mamma, Lena will make the bed.” 

“Whoever heard of not doing your up-stairs work on wash- 
day. Really, Lily, I was ignorant as a bride, too, but I wasn’t 
lazy. I wouldn’t give a row of pins for——” 

“Please mamma—don’t begin 

“Well, it’s your house. If it suits your husband, it suits me.” 

“Well, it does suit him.” 

“Not if I judge him right. Albert likes order. I went over 
his socks the other day, and he kept them matched up as a 
bachelor just like a woman would. He’s methodical.” 

“Don’t lift that heavy mattress alone, mamma. Here—if 
you insist upon doing it, I’ll help.” 

They dressed the bed to its snowy perfection, a Honiton 
counterpane over pink falling almost to the floor. 

“Well, that’s more like it.” Her face quickly moist from 
exertion, Mrs. Becker regarded her daughter across the com- 
pleted task. ‘‘Now for the carpet-sweeper.”’ 

Lily returned to her chair, lying back to fan her face with a 
lacy fribble of pocket handkerchief. 

“You can wear yourself out if you insist, mamma, but I can’t 
see any reason for it.  I’m—tired.”’ 

Mrs. Becker sat down, hitching her chair toward her 
daughter’s. 

“Lily,” she said, eagering forward and a highly specialized 
significance in her voice, ‘don’t you feel well, baby?” 

“Of course I feel well, mamma. As well as anyone can feel 
in this heat. If only you wouldn’t harass me about this—old 
house!” 

Mrs. Becker withdrew, her entire manner lifting with her 
shoulders. 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel about it, you need not be 
afraid I’m going to interfere. That’s one thing I made up mind 
to from the start—never to be a professiona] mother-in-law in 
my daughter’s home. The idea!” 

“Mamma, I didn’t mean it that way, and you know it. I 
realize that you mean well. But I suppose many a family 
skeleton rattles its bones to the tune of ‘They meant well.’”’ 

“Lily, you’re not yourself. I’m sure you don’t feel well. 
Baby, you mustn’t be bashful with your own mother.” 

“Please, please don’t ask me that again in—in that voice. 
You know I always feel well.” 

“We're both married women, now, Lily—if—if there’s any- 


thing you want to say——” 


No.” 

“T always say a single woman doesn’t know she’s on earth— 
isn’t it so, Lily?” 

Suddenly Lily shot her hand out to her mother’s arm, her 
fingers digging into the flesh. 

“You should have told me something—beforehand!” 

“T’d have cut out my tongue sooner. What kind of a mother 
do you think Iam? Shame!” 

“Tt’s wicked to rear a girl with no conception of life.” 

“You’re no greener than I was. That’s what a man wants 
in the girl he marries—innocence.”’ 

“Tgnorance.”’ 

“Tt all comes naturally toa woman after she’s married, lifedoes.”’ 

“‘I—I hate life!” 

“Lily!” 

“T do! Ido! Ido!” 

“You poor child!” said Mrs. Becker, stroking her hand and 
her voice pitched to a very private key. ‘“‘Life is life, and what 
are you going to do about it?” 

“Only love—some sort of magic potion which nature 
uses to drug us can make her methods seem anything but 
gross—horrible.” 

‘‘What’s on your mind, Lily? We don’t need to be bashful 
together any more. We’re married women.’ 

Lily rose then, moving toward the dresser, drawing the large 
tortoise-shell pins from the smooth coil of her hair. 

“If you want me to go to the meat-market with you, mamma, 

I’d better be dressing before it gets arty hotter.” 

“You're too warm, Lily. I'll go myself. You can learn the 

beet-cuts later.” 
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“Good-by, Albert,’ she said into the crotch of her elbow. “Good-by, Lily, and if I were you, . 
Id have a little talk with mother if I found myself not feeling just right” 


“‘T would rather stay at home ard practise a while. I haven’t 
touched the piano since——” 

“Tack up your shelf-paper while I’m gone, Lily—your cup- 
boards look so bare—and then come over to lunch with me and 
we'll go to the euchre together. It’s your first afternoon at the 
Junior Matrons, and I want you to look your best. 
your flowered mull.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, mamma, I want to unpack my music this 
afternoon and get my books straightened. I’d rather not go.” 

“The nerve! And that poor little Mrs. Wempner goes to 
extra trouble in your honor. I hear she’s to have pennies 
attached to the tally-cards. Well, I’m not going to worry my 
life away—work it out your own way. I'll send you home a 
steak and some quinine from the drug store for Albert to take 
to-night.” 

Presently Lily heard the lower door slam. 
across her nerves like the descent of a cleaver. 

For another hour, she sat immovable. A light summer storm 
had come up with summer caprice, thunder without lightning, 
and a thin fall of rain that hardly laid the dust. There was a 


It came down 


Wear - 


certain whiteness to the gloom, indicating thesun’s readiness 
to pierce it, but a breeze had sprung up, fanning the Swiss 
curtains in against Lily’s cheek, and across the street she could 
see her mother’s shades fly up and windows open to the refresh- 
ment of it. 

At twelve o’clock, the telephone-bell rang. It was her hus- 
band. Yes; she was well. Pouring down-town? Funny. 
Only a light shower out here. No; the man had not brought 
the missing caster for the bedstead. Yes; six-forty-six, and 
she would put the steak on at six-twenty. Yes; the poultry- 
netting had come. Fine. Bathtub stopper. Yes. 

For quite a while after this, she sat in the hallway, her hand 
on the instrument, quite in the attitude of hanging up the 
receiver. 

She did arrange her books then—a vagabond little collection 
of them. Text-books, in many cases her initials and graduating 
year printed in lead-pencil along the edges. Rolfe’s complete 
edition of Shakespeare. A large illustrated edition of Omar 
Khayyam. Several gift-volumes of English poets. Complete 
set of small red Poes that had come free with a two-year maga- 
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zine subscription. ‘Graduation gift of Emerson’s “Essays.” 
“Vision of Sir Launfal.” “Journeys to the Homes of Great 
Men.” “Lucille,” in padded leather. An wunaccountably 
present “‘Life of Cardinal Newman.” ‘‘The Sweet Girl Gradu- 
ate.” ‘‘Faust.” ‘How to Interpret Dreams.” 

They occupied three shelves of the little case; the remaining 
two she filled in with stacks of sheet-music, laying aside ten 
picked selections marked “Repertoire” and occasionally sitting 
back on her heels to hum through the pages of a score. Once 
she carried a composition to the piano—‘“‘Who is Sylvia?” 
to be exact—singing it through to her own accompaniment. Her 
voice lifted nicely against the little square confines of reception- 
hall, Lena, absolutely wringing wet with suds and perspiration, 
poking her head up from the laundry stairs. 

“Oh, Miss Lily, that’s grand! Please sing it over again.” 

She did, quickened in spite of herself. Her voice had a 
pleasant plangency, a quality of more yet to come and as if the 
wells of her vitality were far from drained. 

She could hear from the laundry the resumed thrubbing and 
even smell the hot suds. The afternoon reeked of Monday. 
She left off finally and rocked for a time on the cool porch, 
watching the long, silent needles of rain, wisps of thought floating 
like feathers. 

“Who am I? Lily Becker. How do I happen to be me? 
What if I were Melba instead? What if Melba were frying the 
sirloin to-night, and five thousand were coming to hear me sing 
in the Metropolitan Opera House? Albert—husband. What 
a queer word! Husband. Love. Hate. «Lindsley. Lan- 
guage. How did language ever come to be? We feel, and then 
we try to make sounds to convey that feeling. What language 
could ever convey the boiling inside of me? I must be a sea, 
full of terrible, deep-down currents and smooth on top. How 
does one know whether or not he is crazy—mad? How do I 
know that I am not really singing to five thousand?’ Maybe 
this is the dream. Page Avenue. Lena in the laundry. That 
sirloin steak being delivered around the side entrance by a boy 
with a gunny sack for an apron. Can I break through this— 
this dream into reality? Which part of me is here on this front 
porch and which part is Marguerite with the pearls in her hair ? 
Bed-casters—they’re real. And Albert—husband—the rows of 
days—and nights—nights of my marriage. O God, make it a 
dream! Make it a dream!” 

At six-forty-six, Albert Penny came home to supper. 


XIII 


THERE was nothing consciously premeditated about the 
astonishing speech Lily made to her husband that evening. 
Yet it was as if the words had been in burning rehearsal, so 
scuttling hot they came off her lips. There had been a coolly 
quiet evening on the front porch, a telephone from Flora Bank- 
head, a little run-in visit from her parents, and now, at ten 
o’clock, her husband, before the mirror, tugging to unbutton 
his collar. 

She did not want that collar off: It brought, rawly, a sense 
of his possession of her. She sat, fully dressed, in her chair 
beside the window, the black irises almost crowding out the gray 
in her eyes, her hands tightening and tightening against that 
removal of collar. Finally, one half of it flew open, and, on 
that tremendous trifle, Lily spoke. 

“Albert?” 

Yes? ” 

me go.” 

“*Huh? ” 

“It’s wrong. I’ve made a mistake. I don’t want to be 
married.” 

For a full second, he held that pose at his collar-button, his 
entire being seeming to suspend a beat. 

“What say?”—not exactly doubting, but wanting to cor- 
roborate his senses. 

She was amazed at her ability to reply. 

“T said I have made a terrible mistake. I can’t stand being 
married to you.” 

He came toward her, with the open side of his collar jerking 
like an old door on its hinges. 

“‘Now, look-a-here,” he said, rather roughly for him: ‘‘It’s all 
right for a woman to have her whims once in a while, but there 
are limits. I’ve been as considerate with you as I know how to 
be. A darn sight more than many a man with his woman——” 

she cried, springing to her feet. 

“That! Your—that!” 


“Call it what you want,” he said. ‘All that I know is you’re 
my wife and I married you to seitle down to a decent, self-respect- 
ing home life and that a sensible woman leaves her whims behind 
her,” 

She stood with her hands to the beat of her throat, looking 
at him as if he had hunted her into her corner, which he had not. 

“‘Let me go,” she said. 

He seemed trying to gain control of his large, loose hands, 
clenching and unclenching them. 

“Good God!” he said. “What say?” 

“Tt’s no use. I’ve tried. I’m wrong. Something in me is 
stronger than you or mamma or papa or—or environment. 
All my life I’ve been fighting against just—just—this. And 
now I’ve let it trap me.” 

“Darn funny time to be finding it out!” 

“That’s the terrible part. To think it took this—marriage 
—to awaken me to a meaning of myself.” 

“Bah, your meaning to yourself is no better than any other 
woman’s.”’ 

‘““A month ago it would have been so simple—to have had the 
courage—then. To have realized then. Why—why can life 
be like that?” 

“Like what?” 


“You remember the night coming home from the Highlands? - 


I tried to tell you. Something in me was rebelling. Ask 
mamma, papa. They knew. That’s been my great trouble. 
My desires for myself were never strong enough to combat their 
desires for me. They’ve always placed me under such ghastly 
obligation for their having brought me into the world. Their 
obligation is to me, for having brought me here, the accident of 
their desires! But I let the molasses lake of family sentiment 
suck me in. If only I had fought harder! It took this trap— 
marriage. All of a sudden, I’m awake. Don’t try to keep me, 
Albert. I haven’t known until this minute that my mind is 
made up—so made up that it frightens me even more than you. 
I’d rather be on my own ina garret, Albert. It’s kinder to tell 
you. We mustn’t get into this thing deeper. Nothing can 
change me. Don’t try.” 

She shot up her hands as if to ward off some sort of blow, but 
in her heart not afraid, and she wanted to be afraid of him. He 
did whirl a chair toward her by the back, but sat down, jerking 
her into one opposite, facing her so that their knees touched 
and she could see the spots on his temples that responded so to 
beefsteak throbbing. Her terror rose a little to the volume of 
his silence. His head was so square. She wanted him to rage, 
and she to hurl herself against his storm. Her whole being 
wanted a lashing. She could pinch herself to the capacity of 
her strength without wincing. 

But, on the contrary, his voice, when it came, was muted. 

“Lily,” he said, “ you’resick. You’re affected with the heat.” 
His look of utter daze irritated her. 

“**Sick!’ You mean I was sick before. I’m well now.” 

“You're either sick or crazy.” 

“T’m trapped. I was born trapped, but now I tell you I’m 
free! Something up here in my brain—down here in my heart has 


set mefree. Youcan’tkeepme. Noonecan. I want out!” 


‘In God’s name, what are you driving at?” 

“You wouldn’t understand. Love might have made you— 
this—possible, but it didn’t come. It didn’t come, Albert.” 

“I’m going across for your mother and father. I’m afraid of 
you. There is something behind all this. One of us is crazy.” 

“No, no, Albert! Please—not them! I'll run out of the 
house if they come. They’ve beaten me so often. That terri- 
ble wall they erect. Out of flesh that bieeds every time I try to 
climb it. They’ve killed me with the selfishness of their love, 
those two. They put me, body and soul, into Chinese shoes the 
day I was born. I’ve never ceased paying for being their child. 


“ Suppose they did sacrifice for me—clothe me—feed me? What 


does parenthood mean but that? Don’t you dare to call them 
over. Don’t you dare!” 

“In God’s name, then, what?” 

“Just let me go Albert—quietly.” 

“Where?” 

She went toward him, her fine white throat palpitating as if 
her heart were beating up in it, something even wheedling in 
her voice. 

“T’ve thought it all out, Albert. These unbearable days 
since—this. Ill go quietly; I'll take the blame. In these 
cases where a woman leaves, it becomes desertion——” 

“Tf you’re talking divorce, I’ll see you burn like brimstone 
before I’ll sacrifice my respectability in this community before 
your crazy whims.” (Continued on page 148) 
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Why do women stick to men who 
ill-treat them? We all know they 
do—but why? In this story by 


Frank R. Adams, @ woman 


explains. It is taken almost word 
for word from real life. 


Until 


by John Alonso Williams 


LD DOC TEMPUS gets the credit for a lot of cures. 
But the bewhiskered healer depends an awful lot on 

his assistants, Morpheus and Labor, doesn’t he? 
I had in mind particularly my last trip to Chicago. 
There isn’t really a great deal to go to the city for, now that 
this hemisphere is so blamed arid, but I took my usual winter 
trip just the same. I like to give my evening clothes an airing 
once or twice during the opera season, even if they do permeate 
the entire Auditorium with an aroma of moth-balls while I’m 

doing it. 

Yes; I was educated up to opera. The fact that I have back- 
slid to the condition of farmer is my own fault. But I’m not an 
apologetic farmer. Not on your war-risk insurance. I’m proud 
of it, and I wouldn’t trade my imitation log house with its pianola, 
phonograph, billiard-table, and modern plumbing for any two- 
hundred-a-month flat I’ve seen yet. 

It’s only once in a while that I get hungry (it used to be thirsty) 
for the flesh-pots. Then 1 hght out, after telling the hired man 
to be sure to keep the furnace going, draw the water out of the 
flivver, keep an eye on the wood-cutters working in the north 
forty, and feed the live stock, including Augustus Thomas Catt, 
the biggest, blackest, most aggressively masculine feline that 
ever crossed an unlucky Dutchman’s path. 

Augustus and I are beth bachelors, myself from choice, and 
Augustus because I have never given my consent when he has 
invited an occasional wandering Delilah to stay overnight and 


My plan, brutal though it seemed, had been the one thing 


to break down the nerve-barrier between her and sleep 


share our bed and milk. Augustus is too darn tusrting. Any 
designing “vamp” can take him in. But I, in my superior 
wisdom, have protected him thus far. : 

I say I am a bachelor from choice. It was the choice of 
Gretchen Saunders which had the most to do with it. Eight 
years ago, she chose Geoffrey Treefair instead of me. I didn’t 
even go the wedding. 

Geoffrey Treefair and I were absolutely different types. It 
was too much to expect me to like him under the circumstances. 
I was a practical man; I’ve made my own way, while he was a 
bit of a dreamer and a waster. 1 wooed her with books, candy, 
theater-parties, automobile excursions, and things of that sort, 
while he sent her flowers and wrote poems to her. He was hand- 
some, while I was not; but I had the greater strength and en- 
durance. 

I was calm, unexcitable, while Geoffrey had an ungovernable 
temper and a streak of insane jealousy in his make-up. I thought 
he was selfish and a little cruel, too; and no one cares to see the 
thing he loves entrusted to the care of one who is not kind. 

No; I did not go to the wedding. 

Gretchen was too nearly a fairy to take on the job of loving . 
Geoffrey Treefair. She was made for cuddling instead of con- 
troversy, and her spirit was too fragile to stand up against the 
slings and arrows of an outrageous husband. And she was an 
unintentional flirt in those days, too. To her, masculine homage 
seemed her heaven-given right. I don’t suppese she could help 
it that every man she met fell in love with her and insisted upon 
showing it, but she ought to have married a man of broad tol- 
erance and evenly contrclled temper. 

Maybe it was partly because I sensed that something might 
blow up sometime that I went to Chicago from time to time to 
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find out how she was getting along.. Sometimes I called at their 
home, but more often I telephoned. She Jied rather well about 
her happiness. I almost believed her except in my heart. 

This time, I didn’t call up until the last afternoon that I in- 
tended to be in town—was sort of diffident about it, I guess. 
Maybe I’d heard that they were getting along worse than usual 
and was afraid of what I’d find out. 

When I did telephone, a maid answered and, in a funny, 
strained sort of voice, said that Mrs. Treefair was home but was 
engaged and could not talk to me. I left my name and said I’d 
call up later. 

I did, even before an hour was up. I sensed something I did 
not like about the way that maid had answered the first time. 

“Mrs. Treefair can’t talk to you. She is busy,” the maid 
repeated. —_ was still an edge on her tone. 

“Ts she ill 

“T don’t a mean, no.’ 

“You don’t know?” I anaieit the truth that she had un- 
intentionally spoken first. “Listen: I’m an old friend of hers. 
You can tell me if anything is the matter.” 

“No, sir; I can’t. Good—” She started to cut short the 
conversation. 

“Wait a minute, miss. If there is a reason why you can ft 
explain this at the telephone, } you can at least answer ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’ toa question I’m going to ask you. Are you listening?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“T’m going to take a chance that you are devoted to the 
interests of your mistress and not to some one else. The question 
is: Do you think that Mrs. Treefair needs help?” 

“Yes; oh, yes!” 

“Let me in without ringing in twenty minutes. 
That’s all. Good-by.” 

The taxi-driver made good my asser- 
tion that I would be at the Treefair 
home on the Drive in twenty minutes. 
The streets were thinly covered with 
ice, but the slashing chains on the tires 


“Hands up, Wainwright!" 
“Quick!” 


I obliged 


coolly. 


said a voice 


bit into it, and all the traffic-policemen were apparently snugly 
on duty in neighboring kitchens. It was getting dusk, but the 
homeward-bound afternoon traffic had not yet begun. 

The maid met me outside at the curb. She was shivering 
with cold and excitement, but insisted on talking to me there 
rather than inside. 

“They haven’t been down-stairs since breakfast,” she said 
hurriedly. ‘I don’t know what has happened. I’ve heard his 
voice talking most of the time, but not hers. I took luncheon 
up to them, but the door was locked, and he told me to go away. 
All the other servants have left, and I’m terribly frightened. I 
don’t know what to do.” 

“How long has this been going on?” 

“For a long time they’ve quarreled, but he has never been 
so violent as to-day.” 

“Drinking?” I asked. 

Yes.”’ 

“What?” I asked. 

“Everything. There’s no mcre liquor left in the house, but 
everything with alcohol in it disappears—flavcring extracts, 
medicines, perfumes——” 

“You needn’t explain any more. The man must be insane 
by this time with all that stuff in his system.” 

“We'd better go right in, sir. He was raving pretty dreadful 
before I came out, and I hate to be away for fear she might 
want me.’ 

I followed her into the house. 

It wasn’t the sort of a place where you would expect to find 
tragedy or even melodrama. It 
was a modern, cozy house, with 
bright, cclorful decorations and 
furnishings. 

It had changed considerably, 
though, since I had last seen it. 
In the reception-room, for in- 
stance, there was an unsightly 
stain on the silk rug; a section 
of colored glass was gone out of 
the floor-lamp that stood in the 
corner, and across a mahogany 
cabinet was a great, deep 
scratch. 

The rest of the house was 
the same way. ‘Things had 
been broken and not repaired; 
the polish was gone from the 
floors; books, magazines, and 
papers were strewn all around. 

“T haven’t had time to clean 
up to-day,” the maid apolo- 
gized, in a whisper. She had 
noted my glance. “All the 
other servants left long ago.” 

A sudden crash from above 
somewhere punctuated her 
speech. 

“Lead me up-stairs,” I 
commanded. 

On the second-floor hall, 
outside a paneled bedroom 
door, we paused a moment 
and listened. A woman 
was crying. 

“Cry, damn 
you!” said a 
man’s voice. 
high-pitched, un- 
natural. “See if 
it gets you any- 
thing. I tell you 
this is the end of 
things for us.” 
“Don’t, Geoff; don’t!” 

A silence, and then 
“Don’t!” again, in a dif- 
ferent tone—pain, shat- 
tered faith, and fear. 
It seemed just as well not to an- 
nounce my presence until I was there. 
So I shoved my shoulder against 
the door until it gave way, and I 
stumbled in, head first. 
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Frank R. Adams AS 


My dive undoubtedly helped some in saving my life. Any- 
way, the bullet that whipped through the air landed in the wall 
about where I would have been had I walked in with more 


ty. 

The second shot went through the ceiling—some one had 
struck up his arm—and the third one was never fired, because I 
= given him nature’s greatest remedy right on the point of 
the jaw. 

That done, I had time to gaze round a bit. May you never, 
friend, have cause to look upon the woman you love when she 
is wounded and broken as I looked then upon the only creature 
that God has ever made a part of my heart and being. 

Gretchen was leaning against the wall, the back of her left 
hand against her eyes—why, I don’t know, but it was the most 
pitiful gesture I have ever seen. Her other arm, with the dress 
sleeve torn off at the shoulder, swung helpless, discolored. It 
was broken, useless. : 

When I saw that, I turned and picked up a chair to dash out 
the brains of the brute on the floor at my feet. 

But she saw, and was there first, bending over him, her dear, 
disheveled hair, that I could see was tinged now with gray, 
spilling over his face as she offered to take the blow he so richly 
deserved. 

“Not like that, Ken,” she protested, much calmer than I 
was now. “For your own sake, I couldn’t let you touch him 
again.’ 

I lowered the chair to the floor and turned to the maid, who 
was hovering, fearful, outside the door. 

“Call a doctor,” I said authoritatively. 

“Oh, no!” denied Gretchen. “He won’t need one, will he?” 

“Not kim—you,” I corrected. 

“ Why? ” 

“Your arm is broken.” 

“Ts it? I didn’t know. But I don’t want a doctor here. 
Can’t you see, Ken? Besides, I don’t care if my arm is 
broken. An arm is such a little thing—when you ccmpare,. 
it to your life.” 

As she spoke, she was smoothing the hair away from ‘his 
brow and his eyes that were puffy and ringed with marks of 
tortured self. I wanted to tear her handsaway. She must have 
sensed what I felt, because she looked up at me and said: 

“Ken, he’s all that I had, and once we were so happy— 
why, for that little bit of happiness he gave me, I’ve just got 
to love him all the rest of my life. He was going to kill me 
to-night—he has been talking about it all day, and I’ve been 
waiting for him to get up the courage to do it.” She pointed 
to half a dozen empty medicine-bottles that were in the corner 
on the floor, broken, most cf them. “I’m almost sorry he 
didn’t. He was just going to when youcamein. It wouldn’t 
have taken but a minute or so more, and, as it is, there isn’t 
much to go on fer, is there?” 

The maid was still waiting, uncertain whether to obey 
my order or her mistress’s. 

“Never mind the doctor,”’ I decided. ‘Telephone for a 
taxi instead. Now, just forget a little of this higi-tension 
stuff you’ve been living on,” I counseled Gretchen. “I’m 
going to take you to a doctor who will not know who you 
are and get that arm set. After that, you'll get some sleep 
and let all these troubles slide until to-morrow.” 

““Sleep?’” she echoed. “I can’t sleep. Why, Ken, I 
haven’t even been drowsy for days. There’s a monster 
with tight-set lips sitting over me all the time who says I 
can’t have any sleep. Whenever there’s even a nap anywhere 
near me, he reaches out with a hot iron hand and snatches 
it away.” 

It was a pretty speech all right, but too flowery. Her 
mind was overstrained. She was right about not having 
had any sleep, though. Her eyes, just black pools in a 
dead-white face, corroborated that statement. . 

“This concern has now changed hands,” I told her, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. “The sleep-snatcher has gone out 
of business, plumb retired. I’ve bought him out, lock, stock, 
and barrel, including good-will. We axe now dealing in a 
superior article of hand-hammered slumber, guaranteed to 
last twelve hours and bring sunshine with it in the 
morning.” 

I was surely making some rash promises, but it struck 
me that any kind of soothing-conversation was all right to 
fill in with until that taxi-cab arrived. 

A groan from Geoffrey forced me to turn my attention to 
him. He was evidently about to “wake up” frcm the effects 
of my hypnotic. I had hoped that he would come out of 


it at least temporarily mild-tempered. Perhaps he would have 
if I had not been there. é 

Slowly regaining consciousness, his puzzled eye traveled past 
the ministering figure of his wife and fell upon me. Roving 
emotions collected themselves and crystallized into concentrated 
hate and fury. a 

“Huh!” he sneered. “Kenneth Wainwright, eh?” * He knit 
his brows and turned fiercely on Gretchen. ‘You sent for him!” 
he accused. “Don’t deny it. I know.” Then, to me: “Who 
do you suppose this sniveling wife of mine has been. holding 
up to me as an example? Who? You! And you sneak-into 
my housé and try to steal her away, do you? Well* it’s too 
late. I’ve half killed her already, and I’m going to finish the 
job right now.” age 

He started to get up, but something—dizziness from my 
blow or cumulative effect cf the drugs he had taken, ‘perhaps— 
—_— him of control of his muscles, and he sank back again to 

e floor. 

“Too tired,” he muttered; “too tired to kill you bw, my 
dear. It’s pretty late, anyway. Must wait until to-merrow. 
Finish you up then sure—you and your friend here.” » 

She looked at him with mingled horrcr and compassion. The 


The next sound came from the adjacent side of the room. 
The entire pane of glass in the lower sash of one 
of the windows crashed in upon the floor 
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maid, appearing at the door, signaled silently that the taxi was 
down-stairs. 

“Come,” I whispered to Gretchen, She seemed not to under- 
stand. “To the doctor’s,” I explained. 

“T can’t leave him.” 

“Yes, you can. He won’t stir again for a long time.” 

I managed to get her body down to the taxi-cab. Her heart 
and her soul stayed there with the sodden jailer of her happiness. 
The maid had found a voluminous warm cape that covered her 
from head to heels and still left her broken arm free. 

Fortunately, I knew the address of a doctor. We had been 
in schoel together and had kept in touch in desultory fashion ever 
since. We caught him just as he was leaving his office, and he was 
able to set Gretchen’s fracture in short order. She seemed to 
notice the pain hardly at all. 

Doctor Stein asked me about it privately. 

“She has had so much trouble she isn’t thinking about her 
body,” I explained. “Hasn’t slept for days, she say..” 


_ Only a dozen steps. though. before she turned 
resolutely and faced the unseen enemy 


“She looks like that. Must get some rest or will break down.” 

He talked along that line to Gretchen. She smiled wanly. 

“T can’t think of anything that would rest me. “Truly, I don’t 
want to be contrary, but I just can’t seem to remember what 
sleep is like. I’ve tried sedatives, but they don’t act. If I covld 
only think of something to wake up for, perhaps I could let go. 
But I can’t.” 

He gave me some medicine, anyway, but shook his head when 
I asked if he thought it really would help her. 

“Tt isn’t a case for medical science,” he admitted. 

When we had stepped from the doctor’s warm cffice into the 
biting cold of the city street, Gretchen shivered. 

“What shall I do now?” she asked forlornly. 

I considered. For her to go home would be folly. Geoffrey 
had said he would kill her, and he might be crazed enough to 
do it. She had no family to go to. She might register at a hotel, 
but she needed some one with her, human companionship. A 
man can strike out alone, begin all over again. So can a woman, 
I suppose, but it’s harder, especially for those like Gretchen 
who have been trained only in polite accomplishments. 

“You see how it is,” she said, with a rueful laugh, reading my 
perplexity. “It would really have been much better, Ken, if 
you had not stopped him. You see, a married lady in the transi- 
tion period is an awful no-account liability. What shall I do?” 

“Things never get so bad that a night’s sleep won’t improve 
them,” I assured her hopefully. 

Gretchen laughed. 

“Ken, you haven’t grown up into a Pollyanna, have you?” 

I laughed, too. : 

“T’m never cheerful unless it is positively necessary,” I told 
her. ‘This is merely my professional manner. Get into the 
car, and we’ll talk while the driver goes to my hotel.” 
I gave him the address. “I do, however,” 1 continued 
to her, “believe, along with almost all other males in 
the English language, that a square meal and eight 
hours’ sleep makes a lot of improvement in the 
most hideously unsolvable problems.” 

“Oh, I believe that, too,” Gretchen agreed 
wistfully. “If I cnly knew some place where I 
really could sleep, sleep for an eon or two— 
unti] to-morrow.” 

“TI know the place,” I decided swiftly. 

“Where?” 

“A place you’ve never seen, but 
where your heart is almost sure to 
be at home, because really you have 
been there always.” 

“Ts there a black cat in it?” 

“There is. How did you guess?” 

“Because you used to like the 
one I had ages and ages ago. He 
died when I got married. Besides,” 

she went on musingly, “I hoped 
sige there would be a cat in it of some 
es fairly durable color such as black.” 
I was glad to get her interested in 
a trifling subject such as no-account 
alley felines, and we conversed at 
length without mentioning her trou- 
bles once until we got to the hotel. 
There I secured a room for her and 
telephoned her house. The maid 
was still there—preparing to leave, 
though. Mr. Treefair was asleep, 
she said, ina whisper. I told her to 
pack up a few of Mrs. Treefair’s 
things and bring them down to the 
hotel and that I would pay her 
off. 

Then I telegraphed my _ sister 
Bertha, who lives about five miles 
from my place, and told her she 
would have to desert her husband 
for a few days and report at my farm 
immediately as emergency house- 
keeper and chaperon. I did not call 
her on the long-distance telephone, 
because I knew she could think up 
a number of reasons why she ought 
not todo it. Buta telegram gave 
her no chance to argue the matter, 
even with herself. 
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I picked up a chair to dash out the brains of the brute on the floor at my feet. But she saw, and was there first, bending 


over him. 


“Not like that, Ken,” she protested. 


“For your own sake, I couldn't let you touch him again.” ee 


I did call up the garage in the town which is about seven “Of course I didn’t, you poor fish! Did you think I paid a 
miles away from my place (it is the nearest railroad station), dollar-and-a-half telephone-toll to ask you about the weather?” 
and told them to have my roadster, which I had left there, down “No, I didn’t, and, just for that, I hope you get stuck in a 


at the midnight train. 
“Tt’s snowing here; 


asked me. 


snow-drift. You can’t drive a car on the country roads to- 


did you know that?” the garage-man night.” 


“Watch me. Probably you couldn’t, but when I wolg to go 
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anywhere, I whistle,and my car comes along. I don’t stop and 
ask it if it happens to feel indisposed.” 

He had hung up while I was talking, thus saving me a dollar 
in overtime. 

Homer Whitman and I are good friends, in spite of the fact 
that we quarrel continuously over mileage adjustments on tires, 
and it is my privilege as well as pleasure to exchange near-in- 
sulting remarks with him on any and all occasions. But we 
don’t mean anything by it. 

I ordered dinner served to Gretchen in her room, but apparently 
she ate nothing, judging from the appearance of the tray when 
I called later with the maid to take her to the train. 

She made no objection to traveling, made no objection to 
anything, in fact—not even to the selection of garments the 
domestic had made, which proved that she was not a woman 
in anything like a normal frame of mind. 

We had a parlor-car the first two hours of the trip, and then 
had to change to a branch line that offered nothing but a very 
stuffy, almost sizzling day-coach. The steam-heat was fighting 
valiantly against the snow-wet garments of the passengers. 

On the jerkwater line, we had a weary trip of it. The snow, 
coming down in blots, was too much for the aged rolling-stock 
which the company grudgingly allots to our- branch, and we 
had to stop every twenty minutes to think about it or repair 
a blowout or something. 

Gretchen hardly spoke. I tried to interest her in trivial things, 
in the passengers, in the storm outside, but, while she tried to 
be polite, her mind refused to stay in that day-coach. Instead, 
it focused tirelessly, feverishly, on the nightmare she had left 
behind. . There was never a hint of fatigue in her eyes, and I 
began to wonder how I could make delivery on that promise I 
had given her that she would sleep. 

Our stop-and-think-about-it method of traveling made the 
time about two hours later than it usually is; so that, instead of 
arriving at midnight, which gave it the benefit of being thirty- 
five minutes late, we really got into the station at two o’clock in 
the morning. It was still snowing, and seemed quite cold out- 
side after the stuffy warmth of the day-coach. My car was 
there, with a note fastened under the dash-light. It read: 


I put extra non-freezing solution in the radiator and she’s full of 
gas and oil, but there’s a foot of snow all the way to your place and 
more where it has drifted. You can’t make it. I’m leaving the door 
of my house unlocked so you can go to bed in the spare room after 
you’ve tried the road and admit that I am right just this - ~ 


I laughed. I knew he never locked his front door, anyway. 

The old pirate had placed a lighted kerosene-lantern in the 
car, though, and I slipped it under the robe, which I put over 
Gretchen’s lap. That makes a very fair foot-warmer, if you 
don’t happen to know it. 

We started. I had power to burn and chains on the rear 
wheels, so I did not really anticipate any trouble with snow- 
drifts. Besides, I had been bucking snow-drifts for a good many 
years and knew something about their weakest points. 

The snow-drifts did not bother me nearly so much as did the 
woman at my side—the woman to whom I would gladly have 
offered my hide if it would have sheltered her fron: a moment of 
suffering. 

She was trembling, not exactly from cold, because her fingers 
were warm, but from nervous tension. She wanted to turn back 
to go to Geoff and see if there were anything she could do for 
him. 

“You can’t help him a bit, dear,” I told her. “Right now 
you’re in such a state that you wouldn’t be of any use. Wait 
until you’ve had some rest. Wait until to-morrow.” 

“But it’s to-morrow already now, and I haven’t had any 
rest,” she returned piteously. “I can’t see any rest waiting for 
me out there.” She pointed ahead into the blizzard. “It’s all 
dark, without a single kindly, safe spot to lie down in.” 

'* This would never do. 

“Tt isn’t to-morrow until it’s daylight,” I said. Lord, I 
had to have time. “Of course, I didn’t expect you to sleep while 
you were traveling.” 

. “But do you think I can sleep when we get to the house?” 
she asked eagerly. 
' “Sure,” I told her. 

But I could not convince myself of it. Why should I suppose 
that my home offered any superior advantages in the sleeping- 
line over their city residence? 

Still, I had promised and repromised this impossible balm 
that she needed and craved with ker entire being. 


Until To-morrow 


What could I do? 

Biff! We hit a wonderful snow-drift, and the fluffy flour 
mound divided in the middle, piled up over my radiator, and 
‘finally brought the car to a dead standstill. 

That was not as overwhelming a disaster as it sounds. The 
answer was to back away, hit it again, and perhaps a couple of 
times after that, until the path was clear. But I did not back 
out. Instead, I let my motor die. 

Because I had an idea. It was a rather desperate one, but it 
seemed to me that I was deaiing with a case which required 
drastic treatment. 

“T’m afraid I can’t go on for quite a while,” I apologized. 
“T’ve got a lot of snow in the carbureter, and I’ll ‘have to clean 
it out before we can move.” 

I diagnosed correctly that Gretchen knew nothing about 
automobiles. She did not question my description of where 
the trouble lay. 

“Can I help you fix it?” she offered apathetically. 

“No; but we’re only a couple of miles from the house,” I 
suggested. “If you think you can walk it, I wish you’d go on 
ahead and tell my hired man there to bring me a left-handed 
pinion-gear for the carbureter jack-shaft.” 

‘*How will I ever find your house?” she asked, a trifle dis- 
mayed. 

“Tt’s easy. It’s the second one on the left hand side of the 
road. There will be a light in the window. You'll know it by 
that. All you have to do is follow the road until you come to a 
lighted house. That’s the place.” 

She studied the proposition a moment. 

“Are there any wild ani around here—like b-bears or 
cows or anything?” 

“Not a wild animal except some rabbits and mice who may 
be looking for their breakfast.” 

“T’m not very fond of mice even—up close.” 
fe. was glad to note some evidence of kinship with the rest of 

T SEX. 

“Take the lantern,” I suggested. ‘Nothing will come near 

the light.” 
_ Gretchen had pluck. It took fine courage for a city girl like 
that to start off alone down that trackless road to find some one 
she had never seen before in a house she knew nothing about. 
But she went, broken arm and all, after carefully memorizing 
the name of the wholly fictitious “left-handed pinion-gear for 
the carbureter jack-shaft.” 

I knew she would never get there, knew that it would be a 
struggle even for a man to fight his way through that soft, deep 
snow against a head wind for better than two miles. . It seemed 


a crime to make her try it when I knew I could kick the car out 


of that snow-drift in three minutes and deliver her at my door. 

But this walk was purely medicinal, and I meant to take it 
myself, as any good doctor should. 

I let her get just far enough ahead so that I was outside of 
the radius of light cast by the lantern; then I followed. 

It was treacherous walking even for me, and I slipped on frozen 
ruts and stumbled into unnoted depressions. And she had on 
low shoes and silk stockings! 

A dozen times I fell. But I was keeping my eyes on her light 
ahead and not watching my step. Once the light disappeared 
completely for a moment, and I ran forward to see what was 
the matter. Before I got there, it appeared again, and I saw her 
brushing off her coat. She had fallen into a drift. I prayed 
for her broken arm and dodged back out of sight. 

But she went on, a little slower, it seemed, but still forward. 
Behind us a dog barked, or howled, rather, and the light began 
to bob. She was running. But she soon slowed down, and I 
knew why. To run in that kind of snow pulls the heart right 
out of you. 

She even stopped stock-still for a few moments, too tired to 
move, I guessed, but soon went on.again. Another dog, ahead 
somewhere, let out a lonesome wail, and she started back toward 
me. 

Only a dozen steps, though, before she turned resolutely and 
faced the unseen enemy. Lord, how I longed to take her in my 
arms and tell her not to mind, because he was just a friendly 
pup probably having a bad dream! 

These were the incidents of the first mile. The second was a 
slow drag with pauses every few steps. I was sorry for her, but 
I could almost have shouted for joy in spite of that. Because 
I knew what those pauses meant. In utter fatigue she was 
fighting the temptation to lie down in the snow and go to sleep. 
Once she did rest at full length that way, but got up almost 
immediztely and plugged on resolutely. (Continued on page 202) 
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Eva.” She plays the part of a recklessly extravagant but lovable young society girl who is finally brought to a 
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RIS KENYON can express-her artistic impulses in many ways: She plays the violin and piano.and has a 
beautiful contralto voice—also, she writes poetry. Victor Herbert, hearing her sing in a church choir, gave her 
a part in“ Princess Pat.” Thereafter she adopted the stage, and is now featured in a farce, “ The Girl in the Limousine.” 
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The stenographer good-naturedly resigned her chair'to him. He sat down at the typewriter, swiftly 
looked it over, put a sheet of paper into it, and saw for himself how it was working 


Will Payne’s ‘inside story” of the Dunes bond-mystery— 


Partner 


a new adventure of Ben Bodet, business detective 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 


and brokers. Moreover, the first big contingent of local 

troops was starting overseas, and there was to be a parade 

down Michigan Boulevard. The whole town was there 
on tiptoe, breathless, waiting, with one fused heart-beat, for the 
first note of the bugles, the first far flutter of the flags. 

La Salle Street, between beetling cliffs of masonry, lay empty 
under the high sun. This emptiness made a singular impression 
on Poor’s mind as, alone, he tramped the bare concrete. It was as 
though Robinson€rusoe,in his far island, had come upon a cluster 


I was Saturday afternoon, and a half-holiday for bankers ~ 


of Titanic habitations standing tenantless and deserted in serried * 


rows. 

He turned in at the Vicker Building, and his footfall echoed 
oddly in the still lobby. The elevators were shut down, for, by 
common consent, this had been made a universal holiday—or as 
near-to that‘as the complex necessities of a great city will permit. 
Pooi climbed the stairs, therefore, to the third story. The office 
of. Adam Vicker, owner of the building, whose private secretary. 


he was, occupied a corner suite on the third floor. But it was not ° 


to'that office that Poor was going at this moment. He was going 

a little farther down the corridor to the office of Wilkerson & 

Smith, bond-brokers—with a certain bitterness in his mind. 
Usually, there was a certain bitterness in Poor’s mind. He’ 


stringy leanness. His dust-colored mustache was close-cropped, 
as though he must be as saving as possible, ‘even of mustaches. 
His face was long and narrow, and his complexion dingily chalky. 
An exceedingly dry, tight man he looked, andyhis close-set light- 
gray eyes were exceedingly economical of theirglances, more often 
looking at the floor or wall than into the face of the person he 
addressed. 

He worked like a dog. Adam Vicker saw to that. Some of it 
was work from which a scrupulous man might have shied away. 
Adam Vicker had considerable work of tha}. kind to perform, 
Yet his wage was only twenty-five hundred a year. Adam Vicker 
considered that ample. He got rather few chances for exception- 
ably profitable investment of his slow savings. Adam Vicker 
seemed to get an eye on all the profitable chances first, and once 
Adam got an eye on a chance, that was the end of it. No crumbs 
fell from his table. Just now, rather like a dog, Poor had been 
sent over here to do some errands for Adam Vicker, who was 
sitting comfortably in a Michigan Boulevard office. window, 
with his feet on the sill, where another spectator might have sat, 
waiting to view the parade. There was bitterness in Poor’s mind. 

He tried the door of Wilkerson & Smith’s office, but it was 
locked. So he rapped on the frosted pane irascibly. In a moment, 
the door was opened from the inside by a manrfive years younger 


was thirty-eight years,old, of medium height, and of a dry and,,, than himself—a handsome man, as everyone noted at a glance. 
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Poor’s Partner 


He had brown curly hair, a brown curly-mustache. His eyes 
were deep blue. Probably women would have liked them, but 
some-men might have had doubts. They were large and nervous 
—temperamental, perhaps unstable. His nose was delicately 
carved, and his chin, too; but 

the latter, at least, would 
have been more suitable to a 
girl. This was Edward May- 
nard, employed by Wilkerson 
& Smith—also protégé, and, 
one might almost say, foster- 
son of old Thomas Wilker- 
son, head of the firm, who 
had taken Maynard up liter- 
ally out of the street and 
made him office-boy and so 
on up. 

Poor had long felt a cold, 
passive sort of hatred of 
Maynard. Maynard was an 
incurable fool, tossing his 
money and opportunities and 
life out of the window. He 
had married a charming girl 
- and tossed her out of the 
window, too. Everybody— 
relatively s ing—knew 
all about that. Yet just 
because the fool smiled, 
everybody, it seemed, was 
bound to forgive him. Every- 
body, it appeared, must con- 
spire to give the baby new 
playthings as fast as it broke 
the old. Nobody gave Poor 
anything but a kick. He 
moiled like a faithful dog, 
and scraped and saved, and 
courted every ragged scrap 
of opportunity that came his 
way—and got little enough, 
after all. In a cold and pas- 
sive way, he had long hated 
Maynard. 

The foo] smiled into his 
caller’s dingily chalky and 
narrow face now, saying 

nially: 

“Oh, hello, Poor! I must 
have forgotten to take the 
spring-lock off the door.”” He 
corrected that mistake by 
slipping a catch in the lock. 
“Sit down,” he added. 

He didn’t particularly like 
Poor, but he simply didn’t 
know how to treat anybody 
face to face otherwise than 
genially. That was one of his 
many defects. And he had 
no occasion to be genial just 
then, for his heart was the 
seat of an illimitable and un- 
bearable woe. He had come 
finally to the end of his long, 
elastic tether, and he had 
been saying so on paper when 
Poorrapped. The poig-ancy 
of having to say it to the per- 
son he was addressing pierced 
him through. Yet he smiled 
at chalky Poor and spoke 
genially to him. 

There was an office table in the room. It held a great stack 
of engraved and stiffly folded papers, counted and corded up. 
Poor knew, at the merest glance, that they were bonds of the 
Dunes Improvement Company. That was an enterprise in which 
crafty. Adam Vicker had been interested—unfortunately for some 
other people. It owned a great tract of waste land at the foot of 
Lake Michigan, over in Indiana, and had held out alluring pros- 
pects of the development and improvement thereof for industrial 
purposes. Then it seemed that nobody wanted to locate among 


the scrub-oaks on those.sandy-hillocks. Long.ago, the company 
had defaulted:on its bonds, and those discredited obligations had 
been kicking round the street at fifty to sixty cents on the dollar. 

. At length, Adam Vicker scented a live prospect of inducing a 


great corporation to build a big plant there, but he had no in- 
tention of sharing the scent with his former associates in the 
Dunes Improvement Company. Instead, he secretly commis- 
sioned Wilkerson & Smith to buy up as many bonds as they could 
get hold of at a heavy discount. Wilkerson & Smith had turned 
the job over to Edward Maynard, and, in the-course of ten weeks, 
he had. very competently secured thirteen hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand-dollar bonds for Mr. Vicker at a price very satis- 
factory to the latter. But, finally, the great corporation’s inten- 
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tions got noised about. ‘The price of the bonds rose rapidly to them, would .doubtless put them away in his own strong boxes 
ninety-eight cents;on the dollar. Mr. Vicker ceased buying. down-stairs, 

But, perhaps in order to spare his former associates the humilia- That was why Edward Maynard was in the office that after- 

tion of knowing that they had been grossly outwitted, Mr. Vicker noon; but Péor had stopped in, on Adam Vicker’s instruction, 

to say that Mr. Vicker 

found himself unavoidably 

detained for half an hour or 

so—the fact being that Mr. 


parade. Poor delivered his 
message, and Maynard ac- 
cepted the: delay godd- 
naturedly. In fact, in the 
ten minutes or so while he 
had been waiting for Adam 
Vicker to appear and re- 
ceipt for the bonds, he had 
started letter—made 
three starts at it, indeed. 
The third lay on the table 
beside the stack of bonds 
and in front of the chair 
from which the writer had 
risen to admit. Poor. tn 
delivering his message, with 
some incidental ‘conversa- . 
tion, Poor walked-over to 
the table as a moth help- 
lessly gravitates toward the 
light. 
That big stack .of en- 
graved papers on thie table 
represented a current value 
of more than one million, 
three hundred thousand 
dollars. Near it Jay a long 
sheet of paper which con- 
tained, in Maynard’s clerk- 
ly hand, a description of 
the bonds, with their num- 
bers and so on. This was 
the receipt which Maynard 
had drawn up for Vicker to 
sign. Also, near by lay-that 
beginning of a letter. Poor’s 
narrow, prying eyes fell 
upon it and he read: 
Dear NEILL: 
I’m all through—at the end 
of my rope at last. I’ve said 
I was going to take a week’s 
vacation, but I will not come 
back ever. You will not see 
me or hear from me again. I 
know ‘Mr. Wilkerson—— 
The writing ended there. 
And having: walked round 
the table, Poor went down 
the corridor and fet himself 
into ‘the office of Adam 
Vicker, which consisted of 
a counting-room where 
tenants paid‘their rent, an 
‘anteroom, his one small 
den, and Mr. Vicker’s office 
in the corner. ‘ 
Letting himself into the 
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She was quite pale then, and she appealed to him, 
in a hushed, plaintive cry: “Mr.'Bodet, there's some- 
thing wrong here. I tell you Teddy was honest” 


kept his purchases a secret, leaving the bonds in Wilkerson & 
Smith’s possession. ‘Then Edward Maynard had announced the 
intention of taking a week’s vacation. He wanted to clean up 
this gbond deal before leaving. Mr. Vicker had agreed to meet 
him at Wilkerson & Smith’s office at two o’clock this Saturday 
afternoon, receive and receipt for the bonds, and so close the 
affair. Maynard had had the bonds brought up from the 


safe-deposit vault below in order to deliver them to Mr. 
Vicker, who, after the formality of counting and receipting for. 


commonplace to him as putting on his clothes. But the peculiar 
emptiness of the rooms impressed his mind in a strange and 
indefinable fashion. Strange thoughts arose of themselves. 
Luck’s ‘poor foo] down the hall was going to commit suicide or, 
at least, disappear; he was all through—at the end of his rope. 
A value of more than a million, three hundred thousand lay ‘on 
the table there: Ideas of how those bonds might be disposed-of 
and the value realized intruded themselves in Poor’s mind. He 
went on with his task mechanically. sake 


anteroom, Poor went to his 
Va own den to -perform the 
errand Mr. Vicker had 
charged: him with. He was 
going toa task that was as 


56 Poor’s Partner 


Poor’s clothing suggested a modest frugality—the cheapest 
that were presentable. He wore no omaments. But he carried 
an omament in his vest pocket—a twenty-dollar gold piece, fresh 
from the mint, enclosed in a Jittle chamois bag. Sometimes, 
when he was.alone; he took the piece out of the bag and contem- 
plated it for many minutes. If he could have afforded it, he would 
have had thousands of gold pieces to look at. But the old- 
fashioned miser of fiction who hoarded go!d was a great blockhead. 
Hoarded gold yields no dividends. Those bonds stacked on the 
table in Wilkerson & Smith’s office touched the same chords that 
the gold piece set vibrating. Poor went on with his task. 

The clatter of the telephone-bell in the anteroom, terrific in 
that pregnant silence, burst in upon him, something like a shell 
bursting into.a sealed cloister. He went to answer it. Adam 
Vicker’s harsh voice greeted his ear. 

“T’m not coming over there this afternoon. Tell Maynard I 
can’t get away.” 

Poor hung up the receiver and passed his hand over his brow, 
where a slight perspiration had broken out. There seemed to be 
something prearranged about that, like the logical unfolding of 
a plan made Jong before. Vicker wasn’t coming; he and Maynard 
were to:be-alore in the building the remainder of the afternoon, 
and this empty building seemed, someway, more remote and 
ensealed than an untouched wilderness where man had never 
been. ‘This.telephone-message had an odd effect, as though it 
rang up the curtain on a scene long set _ By the simplest transi- 
tion, what had been going on, so to speak, outside his mind 
moved in and took possession. He walked back to 
his desk, but didn’t sit down. Maynard was going 
to commit suicide—— 

When Poor went back to the anteroom, he noted 
that the clock on the wal] showed twenty-five min- 


utes of three. Then he was aware of himself walking j Ye ‘ 
q 


down the corridor and stepping into Wilkerson & 
Smith’s office. 

“Mr. Vicker is delayed,” he said, in his 
usual dry and toneless voice; “he just tele- 
phoned me. It will be three-quarters of == 
an hour or so.” And Jike aman proposing 
to while away some time in casual conver- 
sation, he sat down. In hisimind there was 
the sharply printed picture of another room 
than this, and that picture, also, was all 
prearranged—part of the logical unfolding 
of aplan made long ago. 


Poor noted that the clock on the 
wall registered thirteen minutes past 
three. He was standing in that same 
room in the office of Wilkerson & 
Smith. - But the stack of bonds had 
vanished from the table. That other 
human figure which had been sitting 
at the table when he stepped in had 
vanished also. 

So far, from the moment he 
noticed that it was twenty-five 
minutes of three, he had acted 
with unparalleled boldness and 
certainty, im- 
pervious both to 


fear and hesita- 
tion. It was as 
thoug.. he had . 
been lifted up A 
and carried 


along by a sure 
and mighty 


My 


Yet just because the 
hand, his mind fool smiled, pace ox 
burning to a sin- body, it seemed, was ~ 
gle purpose and _ bound to forgive him. 


Everybody, it ap- 
peared, must con- 
spire to give the baby 
new playthings as 
fast as it broke the 


a single course 
of conduct. Now 
his close-set 
light-geay eyes 
mechanically 
took in the room / 

and -an enor- 

mous void in it assailed him—the void created by the absence 
of the living figure that had sat at the table. “A dew broke out on 
his forehead; a.nauseous cold attacked his stomach; from sud- 
den physical weakness he sat down on a corner of the table. 
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The bold assurance and the singleness in his mind abruptly 
vanished, Jeaving him in a panicky incredulity, so that his con- 
fused thought could only gasp: “My God! Why did I do it?” 
But he must pull himself together. 

As he went over it, his intelligence told him it was very safe, 
very securely hidden. Assuredly no eye had seeng positively 
there were no telltales. Two beings stark alone in that empti- 
ness—and who would think of such a thing happening in a La 
Salle Street sky-scraper in broad daylight, anyway? Under the 
circumstances and with the means he had used, it must be months 
before a smell emerged. It was safe. 

But one point troubled him: On this table lay a letter, enclosed 
in a sealed envelop, the envelop fully addressed. Unquestionably, 
it was that Jetter whose beginning he had read nearly an hour 
before. Maynard had finished it, sealed it, addressed‘the envlop. 
That letter was a capital point. By it, in his own hand. Maynard 
asserted an intention to commit suicide or, at least, disappear. 
Poor might just leave it there, where it would be found on Monday 
morning and forwarded to the address. Better yet, he might 
stick a stamp on it and drop it in the nearest Jetter-box. 

But what had Maynard said in the latter part of the letter? 
It seemed very important to know that—although it was still 
more important to preserve Maynard’s own testimony to his 
desperate plight and intention of disappearing. Poor fingered 
the Jetter, but couldn’t make up his mind. He was no Jonger 
being lifted up and carried along; he was left strictly to his 
own confused and panicky devices. 

He took up a paper-knife 
to open the envelop, but 
tore it, for his hand was 
unsteady. There were three 
sheets in the letter. It 
seemed to Poor that only 
the first sheet was service- 
able to his purpose. The 
Jast two sheets. contained 
matter that might confuse 
the impression made by 
the first sheet. He put 
those two sheets in his 
pocket, to be burned at the 
first opportunity. There 
remained the matter of 
getting this first sheet into 
the hands of the person to 
whom it was addressed. 
Surely that feat ought to 
be quite easy. Poor de- 
bated it.a few minutes and 
returned to Adam Vicker’s 
office. When he finally left 
that office, the clock on the 
wall showed twenty-five 
minutes to four. The en- 
tire enterprise had con- 
sumed but an hour. Poor 
g felt satisfied that the steps 

he had taken were the 
proper ones. 


The following Tuesday, 
about half-past ten, Ben 
Bodet was shown into the 
private office of Thomas 
Wilkerson, head of the firm 
of Wilkerson & Smith. A 
short, broad-shouldered old 
man with a big bald head, 
a hooked nose, and bushy 
white mustache looked up 
with a quick question in 
his eyes and advanced to 
meet him. The old man 
had been pacing the floor, 
and the detective saw at once that he was much disturbed. 
Bodet knew of the firm as a long-established, eminently re- 
spectable house specializing in bonds, and he had answered 
the appeal over the telephone readily enough. 

Wilkerson’s questioning eyes took in a carelessly dressed, 
gray-eyed male, whose figure, on closer observation, suggested 
the trained strength and agility of an athlete, and whose beard- 
less, unhandsome face in neutral tones suggested no particular 
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It was when Inspector McCabe stood up that the full horror of Poor's situation seemed to come epee him. 
“I didn't do it,” he cried; “not I myself!” * 


age or any particular distinction. But he had heard much of this 
man from dependable sources. 

“Mr. Bodet?” he asked, extending a hand and taking the 
affirmative answer for granted. “I’ve often heard of you. The 
fact is, Mr. Bodet— But won’t you sit down?” 

They took the two most convenient chairs. For a moment, 
the agitatéd old man’s eyes anxiously questioned the detective 
again. He leaned forward a little and plunged resolutely into it. 

“Bodet, I’m in a frightful predicament. You can ruin me if 
you like.. Friends of mine have said you were a man to bank on. 


I’m banking on you now.” Then, rapidly; he described how Adam 
Vicker had. commissioned Wilkerson & Smith to buy as many 
as possible of the bonds of the Dunes Improvement Company— 
very quietly. NO. 

“T turned the job over to Ted Maynara,” the broker con- 
tinued. He paused there, contemplating the detective with a 
woeful Jook, and said, with a kind of mournful solemnness: “I 
took Ted Maynard into my office when he.was only a boy—a 
boy from nowhere but the streets. I felt toward him like a father. 


That’s why I kept him here all this time. Half a dozen jimes, I 
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made up my mind to fire him. I threatened to fire him a dozen 
times, I°guess—but Ted would come to me—” The old man 
closed his lips as though to prevent his voice from breaking. 
“As lovable a chap in some ways as ever lived. A corking bond 
man, too; I trained him myself. But there was just incurable 
folly in him—bound to make a fool of himself in spite of the devil. 
When Ted married, I thought it was al]’settled. I felt harder 
toward him for the way he treated her than for anything else he 
ever did. That woman’s a corker, Bodet. But even she wouldn’t 
answer, you see. ...He had to make a fool of himself about: her— 
made a fool of. himself with other women, for one thing. An 
incurable! fool.: ‘She divorced’ him three years ago. That gave. 
Ted a big jolt—kind of a jolt he needed, I thought for a while, 
and for awhile he went straight as a string. But it wouldn’t 
answer you see; nothing would. He got to going all wrong again. 
It blame near broke my heart, Bodet. Still, I kept hanging onto 
Ted when anybody else would: have fired him long ago. You 
know what our,bisiness is. We’ve got to have men we can trust— 
trustworthy men: Nobody else would have kept Ted Maynard. 
He knew that well enough. 

“But, you seg, there was one big thing that I always hung to 
and banked on... Ted. made all kinds of a fool of himself that a 
man can—except one. His accounts were always square as a 
die. I always said he might be all other kinds of a fool, but he’d 
never rob me—honest in that way as the day is long. I hung 
to that and banked onit. It gave me satisfaction.” 

A sigh escaped the old man, and his eyes see ned more woebe- 
gone. 

“T suppose I ought to have known that a man who wouldn’t 
be square with himself or with his wife wouldn’t be square with 
me—and he wasn’t, finally. We were keeping those bonds tor 
Vicker—so many of them that we rented a special box in the safe- 
deposit vault down-stairs. Ted said he was going to take a little 
vacation this week. He arranged with Vicker to come here Satur- 
day afternoon, check up those bonds, receipt for them,.and take 
’em off our hands. I knew all about that, but thought nothing in 
particular of it. Ted did come here Saturday afternoon. Every- 
thing was shut up except the safe-deposit vault in the basement. 
Two men had to stay on duty there. One of them helped Ted 
carry the box with the Dunes bonds up here to our office. Ted 
dumped out the bonds and told the man to take the empty box 
back to the vault. He said he’d come down later with his pass- 
key and help lock the box into the vault. It takes the pass-key 
and a master-key, you know. No doubt he supposed that Vicker, 
having receipted for the bonds, would have them carried back 
down-stairs, and Jocked in one of his boxes. Probably Ted meant 
to go down with him and lock in our empty box. But Vicker 
didn’t come here Saturday afternoon. He was engaged, or some- 
thing, and sent word he wouldn’t come. Ted and the bonds 
disappeared. He had a memorandum—the receipt—with the 
numbers of the bonds on it. That disappeared, too; so we’ve no 
good way of following them up or tracing them out.” 

The broker laid a hand on Bodet’s knee. 

“You see, we’re responsible to Adam Vicker for those bonds. 
He may step here any minute and demand them. They are worth 
over a million, three hundred thousand dollars. We’re an old 
house, with a good reputation; but we’ve had some losses. A 
million, three hundred thousand dollars would utterly ruin us”. 

The old man’s voice was a bit husky as he went on: 

“T’ve been in business here thirty-six years under my own name. 
It’s an honorable record, Bodet, if I do say it. Ple .ty of men on 
this street have got more money than I have; but there’s no man 
whose name stands above mine for business integrity. I’ve got 
a wife. She and I have gone a long way together. I’ve got three 
living children and seven grandchildren. I don’t want to go home 
and tel] my family that I’m a defaulter, with my name signed to 
an obligation that I can’t fulfill. I’d a mighty sight rather be up 
in Graceland Cemetery, where two of my children are. I’ve held 
off—hoping against hope—until I decided to call you in. From 
what I’ve heard, if any man can help me, you can. But if any- 
body helps me, he must find Ted Maynard and those bonds 
quick—and not let a peep of this get out until he does find them. 
You see, Ted had told Adam Vicker that he wanted to settle this 
up Saturday. It’s really a wonder Vicker didn’t come in yester- 
day. He may come in any minute.” 

“How do you know Vicker didn’t get the bonds Saturday?” 
Bodet asked. 

“Poor, his secretary, told me,” the broker replied. “ You see, 
I didn’t expect Ted to show up here Monday, for he’d said he was 
going to take a vacation. The fact is, Bodet, I’d made up my mind 
at last to fire him, and maybe he’d guessed it. But, Monday fore- 
noon, a safe-deposit man notified me that Ted hadn’t returned to 
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lock in the empty box. I went down there and saw the box was 
empty. I looked for Vicker’s receipt, but it wasn’t where it ought 
to have been in our office. I felt a bit nervous, and sort of kept 

“an eye out for Poor, Vicker’s secretary. Sometime after noon, 
Monday, I met him in the lobby down-stairs and asked him— 
as casually as I could—whether Vicker had taken up those bonds 
Saturday. And Poor said: ‘No; he couldn’t keep the appointment. 
I telephoned Maynard that he wasn’t coming.’ My heart went 
into my boots; but still I was hoping against hope. All I could 
think of was to telephone his wife—or former wife—and ask if 
she knew where -he’d gone, but she didn’t even know he’d left 
town, hadn’t heard anything of him for weeks. Still, I couldn’t 
make myself believe Ted had deliberately robbed me that way. 
‘He knew well enough it would break me. I kept fooling myselfi— 
saying I’d surely hear from him. I just couldn’t swallow it, you 
see. But I haven’t heard. Vicker may step in.any minute and 
demand his bonds.” The old man half stifled a sigh, and appealed, 
“Tf you can help me, Bodet—well, help me.” — = 

Bodet had seldom felt a livelier wish to help anybody. He 
asked some questions about the bonds, and calculated how big 
a package they would make. If they were all piled one on top of 
another, the stack would be over six feet high, he thought. Still 
the streets had been empty Saturday afternoon. A man lugging 
a big bundle or a couple of suitcases might have walked to a rail- 
road station without attracting attention. As to who was most 
intimate with’ Maynard, and so would be likeliest to know of his 
movement, Wilkerson could give him only indefinite indications. 
The only intimate point of contact with his private life was his 
former wife. True, they had been divorced three years, yet she 
might know some one who knew. It seemed the best guess at 
the moment, for they had no time to lose. When Bodet asked Mr. 
Wilkerson what his relations with her were, the broker replied 
promptly: 

“The friendliest. That woman’s a corker. I admire her. I’m 
fond of her, and I believe she’s fond of me. I stood by her the 
best I knew in her troubles with Ted, and I staked her when she 
wanted to set up in business. It’s over in the Stephenson Build- 
ing on State Street—puzzles and novelties for children. She’s 
doing fine at it, too—making a good living for herself and her 
child.. That woman’s a corker.”’ 

“Let’s go see her,”’ said Bodet promptly. ‘You needn’t stay— 
just introduce me to her, tell her I’m working for you, ask her to 
talk to me frankly.” 

So, fifteen minutes later, he was sitting in a tiny office in the 
corner of a smart little shop a hundred and thirty feet above the 
pavement of State Street, fairly knee to knee with a. tall, dark- 
haired woman of thirty or thereabouts, whose agreeable face 
bore the look of intelligence, courage, and character. Bodet 
could well belie ve that she was a “corker.”’ Entering the smart, 
amusing little shop, which was as full of shoppers as it could con- 
veniently be, he had at once singled out this tall young woman as 
the general in command, and he had sensed her pride in this niche 
which she had carved out for herself in the world of business. 

As her face lighted and softened at sight of the broker, Bodet 
apprehended her affection for the old man who had been her stead- 
fast friend. Sitting fairly knee to knee with her in the tiny office, 
he read loyalty, courage, intelligence in her pleasant face. His 

,critics said he was not “scientific,” and he laughed. at them. 
In fact, he depended a good deal upon intuitions—especially 
intuitions regarding character. He so depended now, promptly 
deciding to tell her the whole story, counting on her affection for 
harassed old Thomas Wilkerson. In a low voice, he went over it. 

As she listened, her dark eyes grew wider and rounder, the 
healthy color fading out of her face. At the conclusion, she bent 
toward him in a kind of breathless eagerness and cried, 

“Mr. Bodet, he never did that!” 

The necessity of modulating her voice to the lowest pitch—for 
only a flimsy door divided them from the amused shoppers and the 
two saleswomen in the shop—made the cry all the more appealing. 
In the same hushed tone, vibrant with feeling, she went on: 

“Nobody else knows Ted Maynard asI do. Nobody else knows 
how weak he is. I endured as long as my self-respect would let 
me, and even then it was almost like striking-a child. I would 
believe any hopeless foolishness of him except that. He clung to 
that, Mr. Bodet. He did almost everything else; but he was 
honest in his business. with Mr. Wilkerson. I think everybody 
must have something to be proud of. That was his one thing. 
Pardon me.” 

He had, perforce, taken the chair nearest the desk. She leaned 
ove:, opened one of its miniature drawers, took out a letter, and 
handed it to him. He saw that the envelop bore the return-card 
of Wilkerson & Smith and was addressed (Continued on page 98) 
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“Any man,” 


the warden announced, “who is square with himself and with me—which 1s the same thing— 


will soon be mighty close to the front gates and complete freedom™ 


Good Men Bad 


“Free” convicts, murderers roaming in and out at will, no striped prison 
garb, and no shackles—a Golden-Rule experiment in the most unusual 
penitentiary in the world, described by Jack Boyle, who writes the 


**Boston Blackie’’ 


se FTEN T wonder—” said Jim, and paused, while coffee 


was served. 
Through the open windows, the unceasing, dron- 
ing-hum of the conglomerate trafli¢ of one of Salt 
—_— City’s most crowded thoroughfares drifted in to our 
table 

“You were saying?” I suggested. 

With a single comprehensive gesture, Jim indicated the well- 
filled dining-room in which we sat and the busy, noisy, brilliantly 
lighted, alive-with-life city street below us. 

“T was wondering,” he said, ‘how a man like me may be sure 
that.reality is ‘really real. Sometimes—-often, in fact—I become 
suddenly conscious of my surroundings and find myself saying: 
‘Tt’s only a dream. It can’t be true.’” ' 

Beyond an interv ening screen of potted palms, an orchestra was 
playing the first strains of a popular dance. 

“Can you understand,” Jim continued, ‘what it means to a 
man like me to discover himself in the midst of this?” 

I could, for, a half-hour later, Jim left me at the corner below 
the restaurant to take an.owl car back to the prison where he was 
then serving a life sentence. 

Jim, an unpardoned and unparoled ‘lifer,’ ’ privileged to dine 
freely and unguarded in a down-town restaurant while fulfilling 
the sentence imposed upon him, presents a comprehensive glimpse 
of the startlingly new and revolutionary theory under which the 
Utah State Penitentiary is striving to make good men out of bad. 


Stories exclusively for readers of Cosmopolitan 


One-sixth of the men serving time at this prison have 4 greater 
degree of freedom than any soldier in the Uniied States army 
ever had. Never, day or night, are they behind locked doors. 
They are absolutely unguarded. ‘They wear ‘civilian clothes, and, 
when their work for the day is done, some spend their evenings in 
their own or friends’ homes, with all the privileges of free men. 
They frequently go alone into the city on prison errands. 

To any of these men, the problem of escape involves nothing 
more difficult than a half-block’s walk to the street-car that stops 
outside the prison gate or the purchase of a ticket at a railway 
stat ion. ‘They have no punishment to fear for wrong-doing within 
prison walls, for punishment has been abolished-—absolutely. 

The immediate and inevitable question all this suggests is, of 
course: Does it work? How do the citizens of Salt Lake City 
like the novel experience of finding men convicted of any crime 
from burglary to murder sitting beside them in street-cars, 
eating with them in restaurants, visiting them in their homes— 
in short, mingling in the current of their every-day life on terms of 
approximate equality? From the standpoint of the substantial 
citizen, the taxpayer, the business man, does it pay? And 
if so, why and in what voinage? 

Governor Bamberger believes it does—richly. So docs Prison 
Warden George Storrs, but Salt-Lake City is not quite sure the 
results of the experiment being conduct ed within its limits have 
answered these questions satisfactorily.. When it learned of the 
adventure in Golden-Rule penology to be tested within its sv 


“We organized a prison baseball team, built 
a swimming-pool, bought a moving. 
picture machine” 


must be kept inside them. He be- 
lieved a rightly conducted institu- 
tion could be made to lessen crime 


A prison that has abolished 
punishment in all forms, in 
which the inmates are practi- 
cally their own guards, and 
which, its statistics show, is 
making good men ot bad 


faster than they were ever 
made before 


the city, at first, was aghast with 
apprehension and furiously indig- 
nant. ‘The experiment is nearing 
the end of its third test year and 
to-day —— 

Governor Simon Bamberger, who 
risked his reputation for business 
sagacity and his political future 
upon the success of his hitherto 
untried prison experiment is satis- 
fied that results have proved his 
logic. Heis satisfied that the Utah 
State Penitentiary, under the new 
system, is doing what it should do 
—netting its stockholders; the tax- 
payers, a real profit on their in- 
vestment. When he took office, he 
was convinced that prisons of the 
old type breed the sort of men who 


I did not see a sullen face or a hopeless one, for the men in the Utah 
within sight. Except that they may not change their place 
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Jack Boyle P 


end cure criminals. His first step was the appointment of noted for his progressive, liberal ities mathods. T asked him 


: George A. Storrs as warden, with instructions to test the idea that _ the same questions. be 
enal institution may be made a hospital for moral invalids “My losses were two per cent. this year,’ he r . 
"Undoubtedly you encountered public opposition at first?” per = ep ’s pretty:high, 


I suggested, as Governor Bamberger outlined 

“the unprecedented plan adopted. The gov- 
ernor’s eyes twinkled reminiscently. 

» “Rather,” he admitted. “I remember one 


“reall ood friend of mine—a banker— Ey 
yg anker 


Frank. What were your 
profits?’ I inquired. 
“Sixteen per cent.,’ 
was his answer. 
“Well, *Jim,’ 
I said to my 
friend, ‘I’m 


who came to me perturbed and protest- 
ing, after a man escaped from one of our 
road-camps. 
‘Governor, I am for you, as you 
- know,’ my friend said, ‘but you are 
_ too liberal. You’re going too far. 
a ou continue this policy, 
the men in the prison 
“will walk off. Your 
losses——’ 
“Jim, you know Charlie 
¢So-and-So,’ I interrupted, 
naming one of our Utah 
bankers of the old-line 
| type who is noted in our 
state for his extreme con- 
‘servatism.' ‘I asked him 
“to-day what his percentage 
Of losses was during the 
past year.’” 
“‘Half of one per cent.,’ 
he answered. 
“Fine! And your 
profits?’ 
““‘Nine per cent.,’ he re- 
plied. The same afternoon, 
I met another banker—one 


Well. Jim.” the 
governor said, “I'm . 
running the Utah Peni- 
tentiary on the same princi- 
ple as our liberal-minded 
friend runs his bank. We'll 
show a bigger percentage 
of loss than under the old 
system, but we'll show a 
bigger percentage of profit 
in good citizens” 


running the Utah Penitentiary on 
the same principle as our liberal- 
minded friend runs his bank. 
We'll show a bigger percentage of 
loss than under the old system, 


of profits in good citizens.” 

“My banker friend caught my 
point of view at once. He went 
out to the prison and saw for 
himself the work that George 
Storrs is doing. Now he is one 
of the strongest advocates of the 
new system in the state.” 

The basic principle of imprison- 
ment for crime under the theory 
of penal management which has 
existed since the dawn of history 
can be expressed in a single word 
—punishment. Aman breaks tl.e 
law; the law decrees imprison- 

ment, and the culprit is commit- 
Penitentiary now are looking forward, not backward. There was not a guard ted to a penitentiary. With few 
of employment, they are, in all essentials, free men exceptions, (Continucd on page 1-4) 


but we’ll show a bigger percentage 
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Kindred 
of the Dust 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


Introducing you to three lovable people: 


HE Otp Latrp—Hector McKaye millionaire umber king, 

a fine old gentlemen who has cen «red the great hopes of .. 

mighty lite in his son, to whose broad shoulders he has now shitted 
the vast McKaye enterprises. . 

Tue Younc Latrp—Donald l{cKaye, who is torn between 
his love for his father and his love for Nan, his marriage to 
whom he feels would break his proud old father’s heart. 

Tue Cortcast oF Port AGNEw—“ Nan of the Sawdust Pile,” 
osttacized by the townsfolk, who has made two mistakes in life. 
£. > has been deceived into motherhood by a bigamist, whom 
she left, and she has fallen in love with Donald McKaye, for 
whom she has named her child. Her father dies, and she is 
faced with the problem of existence tor herself and her child. 

You will also come to know, incidentally, Andrew Daney, th 
McKayes’ veteran general manager, fanatically loyal to the 
old laird—he plans and executes a scheme to get Nan away 
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AN BRENT’S departure from the Sawdust Pile was 
known to so few in Port Agnew that it was fully ten 
days before the news became general; even then it 
excited no more than momentary comment, and a 

week later, when Donald McKaye returned to town, somewhat 
sooner than he had anticipated, Port Agnew had almost forgotten 
that Nan Brent had ever lived in its virtuous midst. Even 
the small gossip about her and the young laird had subsided, 
condemned by all, including the most thoughtless, as a gross 
injustice to their favorite son, and consequently dismissed as the 
unworthy tattling of unworthy, suspicious old women. © 

For several days, a feeling of lassitude had been stealing over 


One thing puzzled Dirty Dan ex- 
tremely. That was the perfectly 
frank, friendly manner in which 
his employer and this outcast wo- 
man greeted each other, the ear- 
nestness with which they con- 
versed, and the effect of the wo- 
man’s low-spoken words upon the 


lor of Hector McKaye's face 


from Port Agnew and Donald, and she leaves, with The Laird’s 
assistance, for New York; Mrs. McKaye and Donald’s two 
socially ambitious sisters, and “Dirty Dan” O’Leary. O'Leary 
was secretly appointed Donald’s: body-guard by.:the old laird 
and Daney, after Donald, by fist and’ fire, had’ cleared Nan’s 
Sawdust Pile of human riffraff. He nearly meets death in a 
battle, about which he refuses any information, with a trio of 
murderers lying in wait for Donald outside Nan’s little 
home, built on the mill’s waste. 


Donald. At first, he thought it was mental depression, but 
when, later, he developed nausea, lack of appetite, and pains in 
his head, back, and extremities, it occurred to him that he wasn’t 
feeling well physically and that The Dreamerie was to be preferred 
to his rough pine shanty in the woods, even though in the latter 
he had sanctuary from the female members of his family. 

He camie in unexpectedly on the last log-train on Saturday 
night; tired, with throbbing head and trembling legs, he crawled 
off the caboose at the log-dump and made his way weakly up to 
the mill office. It was deserted when he got there at half-past 
six, but in his mail-box he found something which he had prom- 
ised himself would be there despite certain well-remembered 
assurances to the contrary. It was a letter from Nan. He tore 
the envelop eagerly and read: 


1920, BE INTERNATIONAL MAGASINE COMPANY 
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Donald dear. T love you. That is why T am leaving you. We shall 
not meet again, I think. _ If we should, it will doubtless be years hence, 
and by that time we shall both have resigned ourselves to this present 
very necessary sacrifice. Good-by, poor dear! 

Always your sweetheart, 
Nan. 


He read and reread the letter several times. It was undated. 
Presently, with an effort, he recovered the envelop from the 
waste-basket and examined the postmark. The letter had been 
mailed from Seattle, but the post-date was blurred 

_With the letter clutched in his hand, he bent forward and 
pillowed his hot. face in his arms, outspread upon. his father’s 
old desk. He wanted to weep—to sob‘aloud in a childish effort 


to unburden his heart, scourged now ‘with the first. real sorrow . 
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-moved nor gave forth a sound. 


A novel of the 
great American 
Northwest by a great 


American writer 


Peter B. Kyne | 


of his existence. His throat contracted; something in his breast 
appeured to have congealed, yet for upward.of an hour he neither 
At last, under the inspiration of 
a great hope that came apparently without any mental effort 
or any desire-for hope, so thoroughly crushed was he, the black, 
tousled head: came slowly up. His face, usually ruddy beneath: 
the dark, sun-tanned skin but now white and haggard, showed 
a fleeting little smile, as if he grinned at his own weakness and 
lack of faith. He-rose unsteadily and clumped out of the office- 
building. ‘ . 
Gone! Nan gone—like that! No, no! He would not believe 
it. She might have intended to go—she might have wanted to 
go—she might even have started to go—but she -had_ turned 
back! She loved him; she was his. During those long days 
and _ nights up in the woods, he had fought the issue with himself 
and made up his mind that Nan Brent was the one woman in 
the world for him. Rather than the fortune for ‘which his 
father had toiled and sacrificed, Donald preferred Nan’s love; 
rather than a life of ease and freedom from worry, he looked 
forward with a fierce joy to laboring with his hands for a pittance, 
provided he might have the privilege of sharing it with her. 
What, after all, was there worth while in the world for him if 
he was to be robbed of ‘his youth and his love? For him, the 
bare husks of life held no allurement; he was one of that virile, 
human type that rejects the doctrine of sacrifice, denial, and 
self-repression in this life for the greater glory of God and man’s 
promise of a reward in another, of which we wot but little 
and that,little not scientifically authenticated. He wanted the 
great, all-compelling, omnipotent Present, with its gifts that he 
could clutch in Ins fierce hands or draw to his hungry heart. _ _ 
“She came back. I know she did,” he mumbled, as he groped 
his way through the dark of the drying-yard. ‘‘I’m sick,” I 
must see her and ‘tell her to wait until I’m well. The world 
can do what it jolly-well pleases to me, but I’ll protect her from 
it. I will—by God!”, ‘ 
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He emerged into the open fields beyond which lay the Sawdust 
Pile, snuggled’ down on the beach. The Brent cottage was 
visible in the dim starlight, and he observed that there was no 
light in the window; nevertheless, his high faith did not falter. - 
He pressed on, although each step was the product of an effort, 
mental and physical. 

At the gate, he leaned and rested for a few minutes, then entered 
the deserted yard and rapped at the 
front door; but his summons bringing 
no response, he staggered round to the 
back door and repeated it. He wait- 
ed ‘half a minute and then banged 
furiously with his fist upon the door- 
panel. Still receiving no response, he 
seized the knob and shook the door 
until the little house appeared to 
rattle from cellar to cupola. ‘ 

“Nan! Nan! Where are you?” he 
called. “It is I—Donald. Answer 
me, Nan. I know you haven’t gone 
away. You wouldn’t! Please answer 
me, Nan!” 

But the only sound he heard was 
the labored pumping of his own heart 
and. the swish of the wavelets against 
the timbered buttress of the Sawdust 
Pile. The conviction slowly came to 
his torpid brain that he was seeking 
admittance to a deserted housc, and 
he leaned against the door and fought 
for control of himself. Pres- 
ently, like a stricken ani- 
mal, he went slowly and 
uncertainly away in the 
direction whence he 
come. 


* Andrew Daney had put 
out the cat and wound the 
clock and was about to. 
ascend to his chamber 
(now, alas,-reoccupied by 
Mrs. Daney, upon whom 
the news of Nan’s depar- 
ture had descended like a gentle 
rainfall over a hitherto arid district) 
when he heard slow footsteps on his 
front veranda. Upon going to the 
door and peering out, he was amazed 
to see Donald. 

“Well, bless my soul!”’ Daney de- 
clared. “So it’s you, Donald. Come 
in, lad; come in.’ 

‘Donald shook his head. 

“No; I’ve only come to stay a 
minute, Mr. Daney. Thank you, 
sir. notice you’re run- 
ning a light track from the 
drying-yard down to the 
Sawdust Pile. Stumbled 
over it in the dark a few 
minutes ago, and I’”— 
he essayed a ghastly 
smile, for he desired to 
remove the sting from 
the gentle rebuke he 
purposed giving the 
general manage.— 
“couldn’t seem to re- | 
member having or- 
dered that track—or— 
suggesting that it be 
laid.” 

“Quite so, Donald; 
quite so,” Daney an- 
swered. “I did it on 
my own initiative. 
Nan Brent has aban- 
doned the Sawdust 


Mr. Daney knelt, pl 


d his i 


extend the drying-yard and squat on the Sawdust Pile before 
some undesirable took possession.” 

“Hm-m-m. I see. Well, suppose Nan takes a notion to 
return to Port Agnew, Mr. Daney?”’ 

“Oh, but she’s not coming back,” Daney assured him, with 
all the confidence of one free from the slightest doubt on the 
subject. 

“She might. I could see rather dimly into the kitchen, and it 
appears Miss Brent left her little home furnished.” ‘ 

“Yes, she did, Donald. I believe she just turned the key in 
the lock and went away.” 

“Know where she went, Mr. Daney?” ° 

zi No. She didn’t even leave a forwarding address for her 
mail. 

The young laird of Tyee lurched up to Mr. Daney and laid a 
heavy hand on the older man’s shoulder. 

“How do you know that?” he demanded, and there was a 
growl in his voice. “Has Mrs. Daney been asking the post- 

muster?” 

Mr. Daney saw that, for some inexplicable reason, he was 
in for a bad five minutes or more. His youthful superior’s 
face was white and beaded with perspiration. Daney had 
a suspicion that Donald had had a drink or two. 

“There has been no gossip, Donald,” he answered crisply- 
“Get that notion out of your head. . J would protect yous 
from gossip, for I think I know my duty to the McKayes! 
I learned that lesson a long time ago,” he added, with 


spirit. 

“You haven’t answered my question, Mr. Daneg 
Donald persisted. 

“T shall. I know, because she told me herself.” Mr. 
Daney had not intended that Donald should ever discover 
that he had had an interview with Nan Brent, but his 
veracity had, for the moment, appeared to him to be ques- 
tioned by his superior, and he was too thoroughly honest 
to attempt now to protect his reputation for truth-telling 
by uttering a small fib, albeit he squirmed inwardly at the 
terrible necessity for such integrity. 

“Ah! Then Nan called upon you again?” 

Mr. Daney sighed. 

“No; I called upon her.” 8 

“With reference to what?” 

“To settle with her for the loss of the Brutus.” 

“When did you lose the Brutus?” 

Mr. Daney pulled at his ear, gazed at the porch 
light, rubbed his Adam’s apple, and gave the 
exact date. 

“What happened to the Brutus?” 

“She just disappeared, Donald. She 
was tied up alongside the barge——” 

The heavy hand on Mr. 
Daney’s shoulder tightened 
a little. 

“When did Nan leave Port 
Agnew, Mr. Daney?” 

“Let me see, Donald.” 
Mr. Daney tugged at his 
beard. “Why, she left two 
weeks ago yesterday. Yes; 
she left on the nineteenth.” 

“When did you 
settle with her for the 
loss of the Brutus?” 

“On the six- 
teenth,” Daney an- 
swered glibly. 

“How much?” 

“Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. It was 
more than the Brutus 
was worth, but I dis- 
liked to appear nig- 
gardly in the matter, 
Donald. Iknew you 
and your father 
would approve what- 
ever sum I settled for— 
and the loss of the little 
boat provided a nice op- 
tive nose close to Donald's 


Pile—moved away 
from Port Agnew, you 
know; so I decided to 


partly opened lips. and sniffed. Then he swore his chiefest oath, 
“Hell's bells and panther-tracks! 


portunity for generosity 
without hurting the girl’s 
pride.” 


He isn't drunk! Hes sick!” 


| 
| 
| 


Nan bent and laid her cool cheek against his. 


“Well, old shipmate,”” she murmured in his ear, “I'm 


back.’ ‘**God'’s in—his heaven,” he whispered. * ‘All's well—with the—world’™ - 


“Ves—thank you, Mr. Daney. That was kind and thought- 
Donald spoke the words slowly, as if he searched | 


ful of you.” 
his brain carefully for each word and then had to coax his tongue 


into speaking it. “You settled, then, two days after the boat — 
disappeared. Fast work. Nobody up here would steal the 


boat.. Too much distance between ports—run short of gasoline, 
you know, on her limited tank-capacity—and if anybody had 
purchased cased gasoline around here to load on deck, you’d 
know of it. Hard to conceal or disguise a forty-foot boat, too.” 
His fingers closed like steel nippers over Mr. Daney’s shoulder. 


“Where did you hide the boat, Mr. Daney? Answer me.’ I'll 


not be trifled with.” 
“T scuttled her—if you must have the truth.” 


“T knew you wouldn’t lie to me. On whose orders, Mr. 


Daney? _My father’s?” 

“No, sit; it was my own idea.” Daney’s face was white with 
mental and physical distress and os with confusion by turns. 
His shoulder was numb. 

“Why. p?? 

cE rll that if the girl had some money to make .a new 
start elsewhere, ghe’d leave Port Agnew, which would be best 
for all concerned.” 

“Why, Andrew Daney, you old hero! Cost you something to 
confess that, didn’t it? Well—I guessed you or my father had 
induced her to go; so I concluded to start the investigation with 
you.” He'passed his hand over his dripping white brow before 
resuming what he had to say. “The Tyee Lumber Company 
isn’t equipped to carry on its pay-roll Mr. Donald McKaye and 
the man who interferes in his personal affairs, even though actuated 
bya kindly interest. You rip up that track you’re laying and 
leave Nan’s home alone. Then you clean up your desk and hand 
mé your resignation. I’m sick—and your damned interference 
hurts. Sorry; but you must go. Understand? Nan’s coming 
back—understand? Coming back—devilish hot night—for this 
time of year, isn’t it? Man, I’m burning up.” 


It came to Mr. Daney that the young laid was aciing in a 
most peculiar manner. Also, he was talking that way. Con- 
sequently, the general manager decided to twist out from under 
that tenible grasp on his shoulder. 

Instantly Donald, released from this support, swayed and 
clutched gropingly for Mr. Daney’s person. . 

“Dizzy,” he panted. “Head on strike. Mr. Daney, where 
the devil are you? Don’t run away from me. You damned old 
muddler, if I get my hands on you, I’ll pick you apart—yes, I 
will—to see—what makes you go. You did it. Yes, you did— 
even if you’re too stupidly honest—to lie about it. Glad of that, 
though, Mr. Daney. Hate liars and interfering duffers. Ah— 
the cold-blooded calculation of it—took ‘advantage of her 
poverty. She’s gone—nobody knows— Where are you? I[’Jl 
kill you—no, no; forgive me, sir— Yes, you’ve been faithful, 
and you’re an old employee— I wish you a very pleasant good- 
evening, sir.” 

He stepped gingerly down the three wide stairs, pitched for- 
ward, and measured his length in a bed of pansies. Mr. Daney 
came ‘down, struck a match, and looked at his white face. Donald 
was apparently unconscious; so Mr. Daney. knelt,. placed_his 
inquisitive nose close to Donald’s partly open lips, and sniffed. 
Then he swore his chiefest oath. 

“Hell's bells and panther-tracks! He isn’t drunk! He’s 
sick!’ 

Fiiteen minutes later, the young laird of Port Agnew reposed 
in the best room of his own hospital, and Andrew Daney was 
risking his life motoring at top speed up the ‘cliff road to The 
Dreamerie with bad news for old Hector. Mrs. McKaye and the 
girls had retired, but The Laird was ie in the living-room 
when Daney entered unannounced. 

Old Hector looked up at his general manager from under his 
white, shaggy brows. 

“Yes, Andrew,” he saluted the latter gently; “I see by your 
face it’s not welcome news you bring. Out with it, man!” 


e 


So Andrew came “out with it;” omitting no detail, and at the 
conclusion of his recital, the old’man wagged his head to empha- 
size his comprehension. 

“My son is not a dull man by’ any means,” he said presently. 
“He knows what he knows—a man.sure of himself always—and 
oh, Andrew man, because of the brain of him and the sweet soul 
of him, it breaks my heart to give pain to him. And what does 
the doctor say?” 

“From a cursory examioation, he suspects typhoid fever.” 

“Ah, that’s bad, bad, Andrew!” 

“The boy has the strength of a Hercules, sir. He'll beat 
thfough—never fear.” 

Well, he’ll not die to-night, at any rate,” old Hector answered, 
" ind I can do no good’ pottering round the hospital to- night. 
Néither would: I’alarm’his*mother and the girls. Send for the 
best medical brains in the country, Andrew, and don’t quibble 
at the cost: Pay them what they ask. "Twill be cheap enough. 
ifthey:sive him. Good-night, Andrew, and thank you kindly.” 
He stood, up and laid a hand affectionately upon the shoulder 
of ‘his faithful’ servant ‘and’ walked’with him thus to the door. 
“My good Andrew,” he murmured, and propelled the general 


mianager gently outside, « ‘there’s no need to'w orry over the dis- . 


]. . When’ the lad’s* well, he’ll rescind his order; so, in the 
méan time, do not leavé us.’ 

“But—if he shouldn’t rescind’ it?” Daney pleaded anxiously. 
Although’ she was comfortably ‘fixed’ with this world’s goods and 
had long since ceased to work.'for monetary reward, the Tyee 
Lumber Company was, nevertheless, part of his life, and to be 
dismissed from its service was‘akin to having some very neces- 
sary part of him amputated. 

“Tush, man; ‘tush! “Don’t.*be building a*mare’s nest,” 
Hector answered anid closed the door upcn him: For The Laid 
was losing control of himself; a1fd be “could not bear that any 
human eye should upon his’ weakness. 

THE morning Donald’s adinittance: to the 
the company .doctor confirmed his original diagnosis that the 
patient; was suffering from an attack of typhoid fever. The 
disease had evidently been two weeks incubating, for the woods 
boss réported:that his superior had’ complained-of being “under 
the weather” for ten days before yielding to the former’s repeated 

advice. to go down to Port Agnew and have the doctor Jook im 


over. (As a result of Donald’s stubborn refusat to acknowledge 


his ‘illtiess, the disease had reached a fair stage of development 
by’ the time:he received medical attention. 


He was not delirious when The Laird Mrs. McKaye . 
reached the hospital that morning; however, they were: permitted 


to:see-him for but a few minutes only. 
hea fighting-chance?” old Hector deinanded bluntly 


{the doctor. It seemed to him. that his son’s face alréady wore 


he' look of one doomed to dissolution at an early date. 
if*Yes, she has, Mr. .McKaye,” the doctor replied gravely, 


he'll "fight. You, will understand that in: typhoid 
fever. the mortality rate is rather high—as high as thirty .per - 


cent. However, in the case of Donald, who is a husky athlete, 

T-should place the odds at about ten to one that he’ll survive an 

attack of even more than moderate severity. That is,” he added, 
“‘under:the most favorable conditions.” 


. “Well; what’s wrong with the conditions in this case?” The _ 
Laird demanded crisply. ‘You can. have anything you want, . 
if you’re shy on material to work with, and I’ve sent for. the best ; 


physician in the state to come here and consult-with you.’ 


“The hospital conditions are perfect, Mr. What 1 
mean-is this: It is a well-recognized principle of medical practise 


that a’patient combating a disease of extreme-severity and high 


mortality issustained quite as much by his courage and a passion- : 


ate desire to get well—in a word, by his morale-—as he is by his 
capacity for physical resistance. Your son is, I think, slightly 
depressed mentally. That is the sole reason I see to watrant 
apprehension.” 

“Oh—so that’s all, eh?” The Laird was relieved. “Then 
don’t worry about him. He’ll put up a battle—never fear. 
Why, he never quit in all his life. However, in case he might 
need a bit of encouragement from his old daddy from time to 
time, you’ll have a room made ready for me. I’Jl stay here till 
he’s out of danger.” 


That was a terrible week for old Hector. .. The nurse, discover- 


ing that his presence appeared to excite her patient, forbade him 
the room; so he spent his days and part of his nights prowling up 


ae 


and down the corridor, with occasional visits to the mill office and 
The Dreamerie, there to draw such comfort from Daney and his - 
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family as he might. While his temperature remained below a 4 


4 


hundred and four, Donald would lie in a semicomatose condition, * 


but the instant the thermometer crept beyond that point, he | 
would commence to mutter incoherently. Suddenly, he would®’ 
announce,’so loudly that The Laird could hear every word, that™ 


he contemplated the complete and immediate destruction of, 
Andrew Daney, and would demand that the culprit be brought ~ 


before him. Sometimes he assumed that Daney was present, 
and the’ not urusual phenomenon attendant upon delirium: 
occurred. 
Having demolished Mr. Daney with a verbal broadside, 
he would appear to ‘consider his enemy dead and direct his 


leaving Port Agnew without informing him of her intentio 


remarks to Nan Brent. He would reproach her tenderly a 


he assured her he loved her, and that, unless she returned, li 
would not: be worth ‘living. Sometimes he would call upon ol 
déad Caleb to reason with her in his behalf. 

Thus two weeks’ passed.. Donald showed no sign of the i ine 
provement which should ordinarily be looked for in the third 
week, and"it was apparent ‘to the’ doctors and nurses who at- 
tended him'that the* young laird’ was not making a fight to 


~ get well—that his tremendous physical resistance was gradua of 
. being undermined. His day nurse it was who had the cou 
-womanlike, to. bring the matter to an issue. 


“He’s madly in love with that Nan girl he’s always raving 


“about,” she declared. ‘From all I can gather from his di$con- 


nected sentences, she has left Port Agnew forever, and he doesn’t 
know where she is. Now; I’ve ‘seen men—little, weak men 
recover from a worse attack of typhoid than this big fellow has 
and he dught to be on the up-grade now, if ever—yet he’s he aded: 
down-hifl. About next week he’s going to start to coast, urifess 
Nan Brent shows up to take him by the hand anid lead him back * 
up-hill. I-believe she could do it—if she would.” ~ 

“T believe she could, “also,” the doctor- agreed. ‘Perhaps 
you’ve noticed that, although his family have listened to’ him 
rave about her, they have never given the slightest indication 
that they know what he is raving about. The girl’s ‘tabu, 
apparently.” 

“The Laird appears to be a human being. Have you'spoken | 
to him about ‘this—Nan girl?” 3 

“TI tried to—once. He looked at acai I didn’t try any” 


more., .The fact is,” the doctor added, lowering-his voice, “I. 


have a notion ‘that™ old Hector, through Daney, gave the io” 
money to leave the country.” 

“If he knew what an important personage she is at 
minute, he’d give her more money. to come Lack—if only jus 
long enough to save his son. Have you spoken ’- Mr. Daney?”” 

“No; but I think I had better. He has a great deal of influence 
with The Laird, and since I have no doubt they were in this 
conspiracy- together, Daney may venture to discuss with the old 
man the advisability of bringing the girl back to Port Agnew.” 

“Tf she doesn’t appear on the scene within ten days——” 

“T agree with you. Guess I'll look up Mr. Daney.” _. 

He did. Daney was at his desk in the ‘mill office when the 


doctor entered and, without the least circumlocution, apprized 
him of the desperate state to which Donald-was reduced. 


“T tell you, Mr. Daney,” he declared, and pounded Daney’s 


desk: to. emphasize his statement, “everything that medical 


science can do for that boy has been done, but he’s slipping out. 
from under.us. Our last hope lies in Nan Brent. If she can “be 
induced to come to his bedside, hold his hand, and call him pet 
names when he’s rational, he’ll buck up. and win out. There 
are no dangerous physical complications té‘combat now. They 
are entirely mental.” 

While the physician was speaking, Andrew Daney’s has had 
gradually been taking’ on the general color-tones of a ripe 
old Edam cheese. He gripped the arms of his chair. 

“O God, forgive me!” he moaned. “The Laird doesn’ t 
know where she is, and neither doI. I induced her to go away, 
and she’s lost somewhere in the world. To find her now would 
be like searching a haystack for a needle.” 

“But you might telegraph a space ad to every leading news- 
paper in the country, The Laird can afford to spend a million 
to find her—if she can be found in a hurry. Why, even a tele- 
gram from:her would help to buck him up.” 

But Andrew Daney could only sway in his chair and quiver 
with his profound distress. 

“The scandal!” he kept murmuring. ‘The damned scandal! 
I'll have to go.to Seattle to send the telegrams. The local 
office would leak. And even if we found her and induced her 


| 


| 

¢ 

| 

| 
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d to slink to his side in the shadows 


Donald sick—possibly dying: she, an out 


to come back to save him, she’d—she’d have to go away again— 
ond if she wouldn’t-—if ‘he wouldn’t permit her—why, don’t 
you see how impossible a situation has developed? Man, cat. 
Donald McKaye wed Nan Brent of the Sawdust Pile?” 

“My interest in the case is neither sentimental no= ethical. 
It is entirely professional. It appears to me that in trying to 
save this. young fellow from the girl, you’ve signed his death- 
warrant; now it is up to you to save him from himself, and you’re 
worrying because it may be necessary later to save the girl from 
him or him from the girl. Well, I’ve stated the‘ facts to you, 


and I tried.to state them to The Laird. Do as you think best. 
If the boy dies, of course I’ll swear that he was doomed anyhow, 
due to perforation of the intestines.” 

“Yes, yes!” Daney gasped. “Let The Laird off as lightly 
as you can.” ‘ 

“Oh, I'll lic cheerfully. By the way, who is this girl? Is 
she impossible?” 

“She’s had ‘ a child born out of wedlock.” 

“Oh, then she’s not a wanton?” 

“I’m quite sure she is not.” 


‘ 
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“Well, I'll be damned! So that’s all that’s wrong with her, 
eh?” Like the majority of his profession, this physician looked 
upon such a contretemps with a kindly and indulgent eye. In 
all probability, most of us would if we but knew as many of the 
secrets of men as do our doctors and lawyers. 

Long after the doctor had left him alone with his terrible 
problem, Mr. Daney continued to sit in his chair, legs and arms 
asprawl, chin on breast. From time to time, he cried audibly: 

“OQ Lord! O my God! What have I done? What shall 
I do? How shall I do it? O Lord!” 

He was quite too incoherent for organized prayer; neverthe- 
less, his agonized cry to Omnipotence was, indeed, a supplication 
to which the Lord must have inclined favorably, for, in the 
midst of his desolation and bewilderment, the door opened and 
Dirty Dan O'Leary presented himself. 


XXIX 


THANKS to the constitution of a Nubian lion, Dirty Dan’s 
wounds and contusions had healed very rapidly, and after he got 
out of hospital, he spent ten days in recuperating his sadly de- 
pleted strength. His days he spent in the sunny lee of a lumber 
pile in the drying-yard, where, in defiance of the published 
ordinance, he smoked plug tobacco and perused the Gaelic 
American. 

Now, Mr. O’Leary, as has been stated earlier in this chronicle, 
was bad black Irish. Since the advent of Oliver Cromwell into 
Ireland, the males of every generation of the particular tribe of 
O’Leary to which Dirty Dan belonged had actively or passively 
supported the battles of Ould Ireland against the hereditary 
enemy across the Channel, and Dirty Dan had suckled this holy 
hatred at his mother’s breast; wherefore he regarded it in the 
light of his Christian duty to keep that hate alive by subscribing 
to the Gaelic American and believing all he read therein anent 
the woes of the Emerald Isle. Mr. O’Leary was also a member 
of an Irish-American revolutionary society, and was therefore 
aware that presently his kind of Irish were to rise, cast off their 
shackles (and, with the help o’ God and the German kaiser) pro- 
claim the Irish Republic. 

For several months past, Daniel’s dreams had dwelt mostly 
with bayonet practise. Ordinary bayonets, however, were not 
for him, He dreamed his trusty steel was as long as a cross-cut 
saw, and nightly he skewered British soldiers on it after the 
ashion of kidneys and bacon en brochette. For two months he 
had been saving his money toward a passage home to Ireland 
and the purchase of a rifle and two thousands rounds of ammu- 
nition—soft-nosed bullets preferred—with the pious intention of 
starting with “th’ bhoys” at the very beginning 


ing and going through ~ 


with them to the bloody and triumphant finish. 

Unfortunately for Dirty Dan, his battle in defense of Donald 
McKaye had delayed his sortie to the fields of martyrdom. On 
the morning that Nan Brent left Port Agnew, however, fortune 
had again smiled upon The O’Leary. Meeting Judge Moore, 
who occupied two local offices—justice of the peace and coroner 
—upon the street, that functionary had informed Dan that the 
public generally, and he and the town marshal in particular, 
traced an analogy between the death of the mulatto in Darrow 
and Mr. O’Leary’s recent sojourn in the Tyee Lumber Company’s 
hospital, and thereupon verbally subpenaed him to appear before 
a coroner’s jury the following day at ten o’clock A. m., then and 
there to tell what he knew about said homicide. 

Dirty Dan received this summons with outward nonchalance 
but tremendous secret apprehensions, and immediately fled for 
advice to no less a person than Andrew Daney. 

However, the Fates ordained that Andrew Daney should be 
spared the trouble of advising Dirty Dan, for as the latter came 
shuffling down the hall toward Daney’s office door, The Laird 
emerged from his old office and accosted his henchman. 

“Well, Dan,” he greeted the convalescent, “how do you find 
yourself these days?” 

“Poorly, sir, poorly,” Dirty Dan declared. “’Iwas only 
yisterd’y I had to take the other side av the shtreet to av’id a 
swamper from Darrow, sir.” 

The Laird smiled. 

_ “Well, Dan, I think it’s about time I did something to make 
you feel better. I owe you considerable for that night’s work; 
so here’s a thousand dollars for you, my boy. Go down to 
southern California or Florida for a month or two, and when 
you’re back in your old form, report for duty. I have an idea 
Mr. Donald intends to make you foreman of the loading-sheds 
and the drying-yard when you're ready for duty.” 

“God bless ye, me lord, an’ may the heavens be ye’re bed!” 


ousand times, sir. 


murmured the astounded lumberjack, as The Laird produced 
his wallet and counted into Dan’s grimy, quivering paw ten 
crisp hundred-dollar bills. “Oh, t’ank you, sir; t’ank you < 
An’ ye’ll promise me, won’t ye, to sind for 
me firrst-off if ye should be wantin’ some blackguard kilt?” 

“T assure you, Dan, you are my sole official killer,” laughed 
The Laird, and shook the O’Leary’s hand with great heartiness. 
“Better take my advice about a good rest, Dan.” 

“Sir, I’ll be afther havin’ the vacation o’ me life.” 

“Good-by, then, and good luck to you, Dan!” 

““Good-by, an’ God bless ye, sir!” 

Five minutes later, Daniel J. O’Leary was in the general store 
fitting on what he termed a “Sunday suit.” Also, he bougit 
himself two white shirts of the “‘b’iled” variety, a red necktie, 
a brown derby hat, and a pair of shoes, all too narrow to ac- 
commodate comfortably his care-free toes. Next, he repaired 
to the barber shop, where he had a hair-ev't and a shave. His 
ragged red mustache, ordinarily of the c’'.-strainer pattern, he 
had trimmed, waxed, and turned up at ea. 2 end; the barber put 
much pomade on his hair and combed it in a Mazeppa, with the 
result that when Daniel J. O’Leary appeared at the railroad sta- 
tion, the following morning, and purchased a ticket for New York 
city, Hector McKaye, loitering in front of the station on the 
lookout for Nan Brent, looked at and through Mr. O’Leary with- 
out recognizing him from Adam’s off ox. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to remark that Dirty Dan was about 
to embark upon an enterprise designed to make his dreams come 
true. He was headed for Ireland and close grips with the hated 
redcoats as fast as train and steamer could bear him. 

Now, Mr. O’Leary had never seen Nan Brent, although he 
had heard her discussed in one or two bunk-houses about the 
time her child had been born. Also, he was a lumberjack, and 
since lumberjacks never speak to the “main push” unless first 
spoken to, he did not regard it as at all necessary to bring him- 
self “> Hector McKaye’s notice. Further, he‘could see with half 
an eye that The Laird was waiting for somebody, and when that 
somebody appeared on the scene, the imp of suspicion in Dirty 
Dan’s character whispered: “ Begorra, is the father up to some 
shenanigans like the son? Who’s this girrl? Idunno, A young 
widder, belike, seein’ she has a youngster wit’ her.” 

He saw Nan and The Laird enter into earnest conversation, 
and, his curiosity mastering him, he ventured to inquire of a 
roustabout who was loading baggage on a truck who the young 
lady might be. Upon receiving the desired information, he with 
difficulty repressed a whistle of amazement and understanding; 
instantly his active imagination was at work. 

The girl was leaving Port Agnew. That was evident. Also, 
The Laird must have known of this, for he had reached the sta- 
tion before the girl and waited for her. Therefore, he must have 
had something to do with inducing her to depart. Mr. O’Leary 
concluded that it was quite within the realm of possibility that 
The Laird had made it well worth her while to refrain from 
wrecking the honor of his house, and he watched narrowly to 
observe whether or not money passed between them. 

One thing puzzled Dirty Dan extremely. That was the per- 
fectly frank, friendly manner in which his employer and this 
outcast woman greeted each other, the earnestness with which 
they conversed, and the effect of the woman’s low-spoken words 
upon the color of Hector McKaye’s face. When The Laird took 
his leave, the lumberjack noted the increased respect—the 
emotion, even—with which he parted from her. The lumber- 
jack heard him say, “Good-by, my dear, and good luck to you 
wherever you go.”’ So it was obvious Nan Brent was not coming 
back to Port Agnew. Knowing what b> knew, Mr. O’Leary 
decided that, upon the whole, here was good riddance to the 
McKaye family of rubbish that might prove embarrassing if 
permitted to remain dumped on the Sawdust Pile. 

“ Poor gurrl!”’ he reflected, as he followed Nan aboard the train. 
“She have a sweet face, that she have, Gad forgive her! An’ 
be th’ Rock av Cashel, she have a v’ice like an angel from 
heaven.” 

He sat down in a seat behind her and across the aisle, and al] 
the way to Seattle he stared at the back of her neck or the beauti- 
fully rounded profile of her cheek. From time to time, he won- 
dered how much Hector McKaye had paid her to disappear out 
of his son’s life. : 

The following morning, Mr. O’Leary boarded a tourist-sleeper 
on the Canadian Pacific, and, to his profound amazement, dis- 
covered that Nan Brent and her child occupied a section in the 
same car. 

“Begorra, she couldn’t have shtuck the ould man very deep 
at that, or ’tis in a standard shleeper an’ (Continued on page 105) 
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human life 


A new short 
story from 
Limehouse, 


backwater in 
the current of 


which Mr. 
Burke has 
made known 
the world over 


The 
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Shoes 


By Thomas Burke 


the prose-poet of the London slums, who wrste . 
“*Limehouse Nights’? and ‘‘Twinkletues”’ 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


ORROWFUL are the streets of Limehouse by day, 
crowded with purposeless noise and cold, unfruitful en- 
deavor. But the evening is kind to them, and with the 
coming of the dark they are set a-tinkling with brilliant 

girl-laughter, and the moon lends grace to the most forlorn byway. 

About these streets and byways walked one time San-li-po, 
a maiden of the land of water-lilies, whose patched garments of 
yellow cotton, enriched with cheap embroidery, gave vigor to the 
flat tones of warehouse walls and hovels. Willowy and dewlike 
was San-li-po, but seldom did her laughter swell the happy 
twilight chorus. Not since babyhood had her lips opened in 
merriment, for there was little in her life to warm her heart 
to satisfaction. 

A waif, born in the Pool on an incoming tramp, and abandoned 
to the clustering alleys, she had found her first shelter with the 
wicked Lee Yip, and with him, because she was in a strange land 
and knew of no other shelter, she had remained these seventeen 
years. Hard and cheerless was her life with him; nor could the 
animated streets give her even a reflection of their gladness. 

Lee Yip was a man of low mind and empty of all good feeling. 
All he desired was sufficiency of rice-spirit and ongaway, and, 
despite all his forlorn shifts and subterfuges, never could he fully 
satisfy that desire. His nights were spent in drinking, his days 
in petulant consideration of ways and means of procuring the 
night’s indulgence. Dirt and rags. were proper to’ him, and he 


Willowy and dewlike was San-li-po, but seldom did 
her laughter swell the happy twilight chorus 


seemed to shed their savor wherever he walked. One room he 
had, over the Laundry of the Pure White Water-Lily,. and in 
that room lived he and San-li-po. To it he would sometimes 
bring stranded Chinese seamen of the baser kind, who could not 
pay the price of the registered lodging-houses, but could give 
him, in return for his shelter, the few cash that would buy rice- 
spirit; and San-li-po would crouch unhappily upon her pallet in 
the corner, and sleep fearfully in this room with four. or five 
drunken seamen. 

But it is with one night in winter that we are here concerned— 
the night when sweet adventure came to this sad a and 
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stretched radiant hands toward San-li-po. / : a late hour on this 
night, Lee Yip made his accustomed en ry to their abode, 


fumbling and shouldering his way up the stairs, and emitting. 


nasty noises from his mouth. San-li-po, hearing other footsteps 
yet on the stairs, stood by the table with blank expression, ready 
to receive the wretched fellows who alone would consort with 
her guardian. 

And—lo!—there entered to her Wing Dee, a youth of fair 
aspect and seemly demeanor. His hair was heavily oiled. His 
eyes were reticent. He held himself upright in his canvas jacket 
and canvas trousers, and when he perceived San-li-po, his round 
face glowed like a lighted lantern. He did not slouch to a corner, 
with piglike sounds, as their other guests; he pessed compliments 
to her, inquired if she had eaten her rice, and continued, using a 
courteous form of phrase above the requirements 
of the occasion: 

“This person is mortified at the inconvenience 
which he fears his undignified presence in this 
truly refined apartment will bring upon the 
honorable and flowerlike maiden to whom he ad- f 
os himself. He would not have ventured, 

ut——”’ 

He was interrupted at this point by Lee 
Yip, who had spoken no word since his 
entrance, because lie could not. With a 
gentle sway, he slid along the wall, 
against which he had been leaning, and 
fell in en untidy heap to the 
floor, and slept. Wing Dee 
looked at him and at San-li- 
po, and trouble came into 
his face, then, ignoring the 
intertuption, he continued 
his courteous address. Now, 
these were the first polished 
words which any visi- 
tor had addressed to 
San-li-po, and she shiv- 
cred with delight as 
she heard them, while 
wondering grievously 
whether the apparent- 
ly gentle youth was 
subjecting her to ridi- 
cule. But as he con- 
tinued to speak, she 
knew that this was not 
so, and her heart 
leaped, and she has- 
tened to prepare food 
for the honorable 

est. 

With Lee Yip in his 
drunken sleep, they 
were virtually alone, 
this man and_ this 
maid, and much joyful 
service did she give to 
the making of that 
poor meal which they were to 
share; the cook of the highest 
mandarin could not have 
pressed more care upon a ban- 
quet of forty courses than she 
on two dishes of yak-min and 
sam-se. The eyes of Wing Dee 
were upon her as she worked, and now and then 
she caught them with hers, and into the dishes 
went a sweet flavoring that was made from the 
mixing of their glances. 

When her task was done, they two sat to eat 
in bashful intimacy, and, while Lee Yip snored on the floor, 
Wing Dee made neat praise of the dishes, and smiled upon the 
lips of San-li-po that made their first shy efforts af opening 
in delight. Sweet lips that never formed a lie, that moved only 
to gentle syllables and pleading phrases! Grave eyes, wherein 
nestled meditations pure and kindly! Gracious hands, busy only 
in service to the beast in the corner! Poor tattered clothes, so 
thin and worn, yet clothing so aptly that small figure that should 
have gone in silk and lace! Thoughts of the Great Night Lan- 
tern above fair gardens came to Wing Dee as he gazed his fill 
upon her until she burned-and shivered and looked only at the 


table, and as he wondered about her and about the room and the 
pig who had brought him here, and his face became suffused 
with the divine humility that 2t once shames and ennobles the 
youth in the presence of his first maid. She spoke little to 
him save single timid words in reply to his compliments, but 


something more potent then words passed to and fro between 
them. 

After the meal, she pointed to a corner, and to it he retired, 
and she went to her pallet. Sleep.came at once to her, and, with 
it, gracious adventures with a fair and high-minded youth; but 
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Wing Dee lay awake through the long night; and. the velvet 
voice of silence murmured from the darkness and spoke beautiful 
words to him. He thought of his own country—of rivers, of 
stars, of blossom-time, of a goodly house with many servants, 
and of San-ti-po in costly raiment flitting about it. Then the 


“This person is mortified at the incon- 
Fa venience which he fears his undignified 
s presence in this truly refined apartment 
will bring upon the honorable and flowerlike maiden to whom 
he addresses himself. He would not have ventured, but-——”’ 


gray of the morning fell across the colored dream, and he hid it 
away in his heart. He awoke to the rough room and Lee Yip’s 
beastly noise. He rose from the chill boards and looked out 
upon the sunless street and its fatigued activity. He looked at 
the sodden face of Lee Yip and shuddered. Toward the corner 
where lay San-li-po, his heart forbade him to look, though great 
was his desire to go to her and place by her pallet goodly gifts of 
warm silk. But he knew that he had scarce sufficient money to 
procure food for the space of days that must elapse before the 
ship that had engaged him left London. Even the poorest offering 
was beyond him, for a chance game of peh-bin had cleared him of 
the bulk of his wages, and it was in that impoverished and 
remorseful condition that Lee Yip had found him. 

Suddenly, at a movement and a grunt from Lee Yip, Sati-li-po 
awoke. Hastily gathering her robe about her, she exchanged 


morning greetings with Wing Dee and served out’ a small por- 
tion of rice to each of them. When it was eaten, he turned to go. 
He passed to the mumbling and still bemused Lee Yip the number 
of coins previously arranged between them as the price of his 
lodging, and moved to the door. He made a gesture of courtesy 
toward San-li-po. 

“This illiterate person,” he said, “is totally without words 
with which to express his intense gratitude for the refined and ele- 
gant entertainment which he has received from his dignified and 
high-minded friends.” ‘ 

_ He hesitated at the docr. He looked back. And—lo! 
—San-li-po was staring at him with rigid features and 
blank eyes. Maiden modesty was no longer in her bear- 
ing; her face spoke yearning and regret. She 
knew nothing of him, nor he of her. He -had 
come to them out of the night. He had looked 
long ugon her, and had spoken fair words to her. 
But that was all. Whence he came, whither he 
Was going; she knew not; nor could she decently 

ask of him these questions. His 

movements were no concern of hers. 

Doubtless he had spoken courteously 

and kindly toward her because he 

was sorry for her situation. Yet, 
having had this little of him, she was 

anxious that he should give more. . 

“Honorable guest going—going 
away?” she murmured, and stopped 
with half-open lips, as though about 
to say more. 

Wing Dee caught the restrained 
fervor of her voice, and rejoiced that 
she should thus have spoken. So 
would he have spoken his regret at 
parting—yet dared not. 

“Tf this insignificant person might 
come again to-night—” he began, 
looking at her and at Lee Yip. 

Lee Yip nodded his tattered head 
vigorously. 

“Come every night,” he grunted. 
“For the few cash which this person 
charges: for his lodging, poor as it is, 
Wing Dee cannot find better. Ao!” 

So he came again that night, and, 
after leaving the house the following 

. morning, he met San-li-po in the 
streets. There, at a corner of West 

India Dock Road, they talked. They 

‘told each other their stories. With 

awkward glances and shy hesitancies, 

with gushes of speech and cold blocks 

of silence, they exchanged talk for 

about an hour, each delighting in 
this sudden meeting, each fearful of saying too much. They 
parted abruptly, rudely, as, is the way of boy and girl in first 
love. But when they were gone on their way, they knew that 
each was the other’s friend forever; and great was the desire of 
Wing Dee to lift San-li-pc across his threshold, great the desire 
of San-li-po to receive the napi of Wing Dee. - 

Four nights he spent as their lodger; and joy illumined that 
musty room, and sweetness passed in the air and hovered about 
the table as they sat at rice. All things became beautiful to him. 
He found delight in the narrow alley where she lived; and its 
stones were to him more holy than the stones of the temple. 
The mean life of Chinatown became to him suddenly noble and 
desirable, for it was the life she knew. His immediate wish was 
to remove her from the beast in whose charge she was held, but 
the wish, he knew, was futile. Hatred and loathing seethed in 
his heart as he thought upon the things that the maid had told 
him, and he longed again to lay violent fingers upon the wry neck 
of Lee Yip. 

At the end of the week, much thought showed him the way to 
his desire. He would not rejoin his ship. He would stay in 
Limehouse and work at any toil, however base, until he had saved 
enough money to carry them both to his own country. There 
they would marry, and he would settle on his father’s f¢rm and 
work it for her delight. To this plan he moved, and, after some 
disappointment and much perseverance, he obtained employ- 
ment, and employment in the Laundry of the Pure White Water- 
Lily, above which she lived. By sparse living and a little fortu- 
nate gambling, he contrived to gather and hold a few coins; then, 
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delicate’of feeling, he slept no more in her room, but obtained 
lodging in a neighboring Oriental store, where he might still be 
near her and, in any mischance, succour her. 

Each night, when his work was done, and the fat Lee Yip had 
gone forth to seek delight in the saloons and beer-houses about 
the waterside, he would go to San-li-po, and they would spend 
together some delicious hours. 

“O San-li-po, your voice is to me as the bells of the Great 
Temple, and you are a garden where I gather the most dignified 
rest and refreshment! Soon, O San-li-po, I shall take you home, 
to your country that you have never seen, and there by my side 
you will taste pleasures of which you have never learned!” 

“O Wing Dee, lord and master, your words are more intoxi- 
cating to me than the most rare perfumes! I am your slave.” 

‘As the hour grew late; he would leave her and wait in the West 
India Dock Road for the home-coming of her drunken protector. 
When he saw him bringing other drunkards to sleep in that room 
with his chrysanthemum, he would approach the sailors stealth- 


ily, and draw them apart from their staggering guide, and would 


put it to them whether it were not 
entirely more desirable that they 
should spend the night in his clean 
room without ‘charge than that they 
should pay valuable coins to the 
drunken Lee Yip for 
the privilege of sleep- 
ing in the underground 
den infested with rats 
and drain-water to 
which he was conduct- 
ing them. By his 
knowledge and use of 
sailor-signs, he was 
quickly able to con- 
vince them of the evil 
reputation of Lee Yip. 
So that this person, 
arriving at the door 
leading to his room, 
would be seized by 
vague astonishment 
and sharp anger on 
finding that the guests 
who had been follow- 
ing him had melted 
away, and San-li-po, 
waiting up-stairs, 
would be rid of her 
disquieting tremors 
and, , smiling at. her 
lover’s ruse, would 
sleep tranquilly. 

Now, it was not long 
before Wing Dee pos- 
sessed, sufficient cash 
to permit him to make 
his first gift of inten- 
tions to San-li-po. 
After much scrutiny 
of shop windows, he 
saw something that 
was within his means 
and fitting to the occa- 
sion. At a shop near 
Limehouse Church, 
his eye was taken by 
a hot splash of color— 
a pair of slippers of 
scarlet silk, made sure- 
ly for the dainty feet 
of his maid. Long he 
looked upon them, 
while delicious thrills 
tickled his heart. They were to be the first gift he had ever made 
to a girl, and they were to symbolize his worship of little San-li-po 
and set a glowing seal upon their friendship. He looked upon the 
warm, suave silk that sheathed them, and the little pert bows 
that embellished them, and saw them upon her feet, peeping from 
the patched cotton robe, and thought how they would chime 
with and confirm her olive face and golden eyes. Then, with 
happy assurance, he entered the shop and ceremoniously paid 
the price that should secure them. Close to his heart he held 


“What more is in your black 

heart I know not, but never 

shall it come out to injure 

me. Hi-yah! Ere she could 

utter one word or cry, he fell 
upon her 


them as he walked home, and they seemed to glow against his 


, breast and lend him warmth, 


That evening, when they were alone, he made his offering. 
‘He took them from the rough paper in which they were wrapped, 
and, standing before her, he covered them with kisses and breathed 


_ his sweet heart into them: Then, while she trilled delightedly to 


him, he placed them tenderly, upon her feet. Immediately she 
arose and pirouetted before him, and pattered up and down the 
bare floor of her home, and could look only from the shoes to her 
lover and from her lover to the shoes until, at last, she tripped 
into the half-circle of his arms and he knew that glory had been 
vouchsafed him. Gladly she came to him, and sweetly danced 
the hours of that evening round them. 

Now vigorously and sturdily he worked in the laundry, urged 
by the imperious patter of little scarlet feet on the floor above 
him, tapping out messages of behest and encouragement. The 
lamp of his soul, which he had long kept $0 
neatly trimmed, was now lighted by love, and 
shone through his blunt face for all to see. 
life went fairly for them for many days. 

Then trouble came. One midnight, as he 


three disheveled water-rats. Lee 


ing now and again to beckon his 
guests to follow him, and reeling at 
every turn. Swiftly Wing Dee 


greeting, gave them a 
sign of warning, and 
hustled them into an 
alleyway. There he 
told them, with prodi- 
gal embellishment of 
fact, of the offensive 
hovel to which Lee Yip 
was taking them, and 


tomed offer of free ac- 
commodation in his 
own room. Some in- 
terchange of talk con- 
vinced the seamen that 
the offer was of fait 
intent, and that Wing 
Dee was one topside 
good fella chap, and 
the four went from the 
alley by the farther 
outlet. But Lee Yip, 
drunk as he was, re- 
tained yet some con- 
trol of his faculties. 
Too often lately had 
evil spirits, hovering in 
themiddle air, swooped 
down and removed 
from his custody likely 
guests from whom 
good measures of rice- 
spirit might have been 
obtained; and when he discovered that this evening’s 
company had also vanished, he felt that the time had 
come to turn his mind upon the matter. Calling 
upon his ancestors, he slithered across the road, 
looked at the doors about him and found them shut, 
and up and down the street and found it empty. He 
came to the mouth of the alley and looked down it, 
and he was there in time to see four dim figures 
disappearing at the other end. Toward them he 
shuffled in an angular run, and came stealthily to 
them. With well-nigh insufferable indignation, he 
recognized his guests, and heard the voice of Wing 
Dee conversing affably with them on the base reputation and 
horrid iniquities of himself, Lee Yip. oo 

In a state.of amazement and disgust, he retired abruptly to 
the shelter of the alley and crouched against the wall. ‘The 


watched near the poor temple of his lady, Lee Yip. 
approached, and with him were» 


Yip was drunk, and reeled—turn- 


noted the situation, and, as they 
drew near, he slipped from his 
hiding-place and crept between: 
host and guests. Turning to the ° 
seamen, he muttered a seaman’s * 


made them his accus- . 
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Then, while she trilled delightedly to him, he placed them tenderly upon her feet 


sudden shock of this discovery drove the drink swiftly from his 
brain and left his faculties clear, though its poison still turned 
and crawled in his blood. He reviewed the situation in detail. 
He saw himself outraged, scoffed at, reviled behind his back 
by this pig of a seaman who had eatenof his rice. Seeking a mo- 
tive, he suddenly remembered San-li-po, and here he. saw clearly 
things that his bemused mind had noted without fully perceiving 
tieir import. He began to remember certain looks that had 
passed between San-li-po and Wing Dee in his room at evening. 


He began to remember that the meals that San-li-po had oa 
when the youth was present were more sumptuous and more 
tily served. - 

And now two streams of anger broke from his breast ard surged 
through him—one against the youth; the other, the greater, 
against the outcast waif, San-li-po, who had thus basely deceived 
him by accepting the advances. of this pig who sought to rob him’ 
of his means of life. Hot was his rage against the base and treach- 
crous thing that had subsisted on his charity these ony years, 


nd 
‘ 


when no other would help:her, and now had turned against him. 
He could ‘not conjecture why these two should wish to. do him 


harm; he only saw himself as the victim of their malicious hearts, . 


and sorely upbraided himself for showing kindness to a woman. 

Then the two streams of anger united and became one, and in 
their murky waters a dreadful dark thing began to grow. He 
faced the way that Wing Dee had gone and made cruel signs 
with his hand, and his mouth bristled with vile words, and his 
brain fed on the dark thing and gave back sustenance to it. By 
the time he reached his door, the thing had grown until it had 
full possession ot him, and he stumbled up the stairs to work 
his wrath upon the corrupt deceiver whom he had so long harbored 
in his home, and, through her, upon the guest who had abused 
his roof. 

When he entered, San-li-po was sitting on the floor, and:‘from 
her tousled skirt peeped the little scarlet shoes which were tapping 
the floor to some secret tune of glee. His dull eye sharply noted 
them, for she had not yet worn them in his presence, and’ he 
guessed whence they came, and the flood of his anger threatened 
to break its gates. He controlled himself. With deliberate thick- 
ness of speech and with heavy countenance, he approached her. 

“O San-li-po, there is one asking for you. He desires to speak 
at once with you. It.is the young guest who lately visited our 
dwelling. He is at the tea-house of Ho Foo in some distress. 
There was a base and undignified disturbance at the Blue Lantern, 
and he lies wounded. I think his mind wanders and he speaks 
from the middle air, for he spoke much of you and requested me 
to bring you to him.” ; 

Sore alarm.rose to the quiet eyes of San-li-po at these words, 
and Lee Yip noted it, and knew then that:she was indeed in 
conspiracy with that person against him. She moved quickly to 
a peg where hung a'loose covering-robe. ‘This she wrapped about 
her, and they went out to the dark streets and into the flowing 
hum of London’s silence. Through road and alley they went, 
he lumbering in his broken British boots, she in the scarlet shoes. 
They passed from the Causeway to Narrow Street, and so under 
many arches that held uncomfortable noises. 

“Did I mistake,O Lee Yip? I thought you spoke of the tea- 
house of Ho Foo, which is in——” 

Lee Yip replied with a snarl and a grunt, and, lest she offend 
him at this time when her presence was so much desired by another, 
she kept silence and followed kim. Down a sloping lane of coal- 
dust he led her, till, at a sudden turn, they faced the broad, rough 
river. Then he turned upon her. 

“O San-li-po, creature of corruption and deceit! O venomous 
snake! O female dog of the city! O pig of behavior! Your 
insufferable conspiracy against. the one who has fed you and 
clothed you is known to me. The nature of your relations with 
the detestable and evil-minded Wing Dee is known to me. It 
is for some purpose which you know that he takes from me my 
evening guests, my only means of living. It is because of you that 
he has taken to labor in the clothes-cleansing business below our 
apartment. What more is in your black heart I know not, but 
never shall it come out to injure me. Hi-yah!” 

Ere she could utter one word or cry, he fell upon her. With 
his curling hands he worked for some minutes what beastliness 
he would upon her. Then he took her by the throat, tore from her 
her garments, lifted her from the ground, and dropped her from 
the wharf to the full surging river, and the waters closed upon her. 

Next morning, as Wing Dee plunged a mass of clothes into the 
boiling caldron and worked vigorously upon them, he listened 
for his morning greeting—the patter of little shoes upon the floor 
above—and was disappointed that he did not hear it. He con- 
tinued his work with quickened ears, awaiting it, but throughout 
the morning no sound came from that upper room. He was 
disturbed, and at midday he went up-stairs to see. Neither Lee 
Yip nor San-li-po was there. He came down with shaded brow. 

Tn the evening, he went again to the room. It was still vacant. 
He inquired of people about the street for San-li-po, but none 
could answer him. He sought the saloons of the quarter for Lee 
Yip, but found him not, nor had any seen him or had word of 
him. When shops, tea-houses, and saloons all were closed, he re- 
turned to his room in a spirit of no-tranquillity. There he bowed 
before the joss, and lit a joss-stick, and burned prayer-papers; 
but no comfort came to him. 

Empty of hope, too, was the next day. There was no sign er 
sound of San-li-po, and as he worked in the laundry with lan- 
guid arms, his mind moved upon their happy times together. 
Again he went to the room, and found it still deserted, and, though 
he sought, he found no poor robe of hers or the scarlet shoes. 
She was gone, fully dressed. Now grief and dismay entered. his 
heart and settled there; and-in the evening he weni to his room 
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and stood against its wall, empty of purpose and with no appetite 
for sleep. His mind wandered, and, as it wandered about their 
love, he remembered how, when he had presented his gift of in- 
tentions, the scarlet shoes, he had bestowed his kisses upon them 
and breathed into them, that they should be forever part of him, 
and that San-li-po should ever have something of him about her. 
And remembering this, he called softly upon them: : 

“O little scarlet shoes that I placed upon the feet of the willowy 
and dewlike San-li-po, if you are with her, bring her to me. Little 
shoes, you are part of me, for I left myself inside you when I gave 
you to her. Come to me, O little scarlet shoes! Carry her to me 
or bring me‘news of her.” : 

And he bowed his head to the wall, and stood thus, while the 
hours crept across the face of the night. Suddenly, when the mid- 
hour had newly passed, he seemed to hear, through the envelop- 
ing quiet, a gentle clatter as of little feeton the pavement. With 
leaping heart, he looked from his window. The street was dark 
and void of any human figure, and no sound came up from its 


shadow. He turned away, and his arms dropped in dolor. But . 


again he heard it, and this time it was a distinct sound of feet 
on the stair. He stood still and tense, listening. The sound drew 
nearer, and now pattered outside his door—it seemed to him— 
impatiently, pleadingly. 
With vague tremblings in his breast, he stole softly to the door, 
stretched a hesitating hand to the fastening, unlatched it, and 
looked out. The tiny landing was empty. His hand groped ‘at 
the darkness and touched nothing, and he knew that he was 
deceived again. But as he moved to close the door, the silence‘of 


- the stairway was shattered by a peremptory stamp of little féct | 


on the landing. He bent close to the floor and saw nothing, ‘but 
very clearly he heard the steps beating out their morning message. 
Crushing down the hope that grew within him, he went into his 


room, saluted the joss, called upon his ancestors, and returned . 


to the doorway. Down the stairs ran the sharp tattoo of shoes. 
At the bottem, they stopped. Slowly he followed them and 
opened the lower door. As he stepped into the street, he heard 


them tapping the pavement that led to West India Dock Road, ‘ 


and knew that this time he was not deceived; and now, in full 
faith, he committed himself to their direction and followed 
them, caring not whither they led him, confident that they 
would lead him to San-li-po. Across the road they went towatd 
the Causeway, and above the sirens and the clamor of the 
dock-trains, his ears picked out their chattering guidance. 

Clitter-ciatter, clitter-clatter, they tripped before him.: Lightly 
they kissed the pavement of that Causeway upon whose face so 
many brute feet had stamped and stumbled; and the pavement 
was responsive to their timid touch and whispered to them. 
And so they moved before him into Narrow Street, and from 
Narrow Street to a sloping lane of coal-dust, where he found 
himself on a wharf facing the river, and thence along a dark 
landing-stage. The sky was clouded; few stars were visible, and 
the river lacked even that dull luster thrown up at night by 
large waters. Groping his way, he followed the steps to a narrow 
ledge. Here they ceased, and he halted in uncertainty. For 
some seconds he stood, peering into woolly darkness, listening 
intently for the sound of shoes. Then he took a step forward. 

And so Wing Dee came to San-li-po. The tide was at flood, 
and. the waters rushed. to receive him as he fell. They sucked 
him down, and beat over him, and washed him to midstream, 
and there they came together. 


Next morning, there was trouble in the shop of a second-hand 
wardrobe dealer of Poplar. 

“Hi,” cried his wife, “what about them Chinese shoes you 
brought ’ome the other night, what you bought orf the Chink? 
’Ow much d’you give for ’em?” 

“One-and-six. What about it?” 

“What about it?? Why, they ain’t worth tuppence. They’re 
all worn out and fit fer nothing.” 

“Worn out be blowed! Why, they’re as good as new. ‘They 
ain’t bin worn more’n once. [ reckon I know me own job.” 

“And I reckon I know what I see. The soles is wern right 
threugh, and they’re smothered all over in mud. Come ar’ 
’ave a look.” 

Husband came and had. look. 

“Well, I’m damned!” 

“Huh! Good as new, ch? That’s the kind o’ thing you buy 
after a night at yer precious Blue Lantern.” 

“Well, I could ’a’ sworn——” 

“Grrr!” 

And the scarlet shoes that brought two lovers together still 


make domestic discord in Poplar. 
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Such natures as Olive's blindly seek color, action, variety, not knowing exactly what 
it is they are seeking, not knowing exactly what it is they want 


The Other Man. 


By Dana Gatlin 


Illustrated by 


‘HEY were once close friends, but there came an evil 
period when they were bitter enemies. The reason 
was crudely simple: Gaines fell in love with Hammil’s 
wife. Then Fate tightened the situation into a 

malignant crux, such as only Fate could devise. 

Fate had already played a hand in bringing the three together 
in the singular, crowded isolation of Manila. There is something 
morelly disintegrating about the tropics. That has been said 
before—because it is true. Olive Hammil had come out to Manila 
to be with her husbard during his few weeks ir that port—one of 
those hectic jumps which largely make up the lives cf navy women. 

She arrived in the swift evanescent splendor of a tropic sun- 
set. The sun, like a huge plummet of fire, had plunged into 
the sea behind. For a brief moment, everything looked like 
fairy-land—pink radiance suffusing the eastern heavens, and 
touching the waves, the canvas of sailboats, the fleet of ships and 
steamers, and the flat-stretching roofs of the town with a faint 
sweet flush. 

Then, abruptly, the magic afterglow was gone... The stretch of 
shove, the gleams of stucco peering down like coquettish women 
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from a thick veil of greenery, the uplifting white spires of 
churches, the tall, velvet-robed, mist-crowned mountains—all 
were gulped, as it were, into the jaws of night. Then a twinkle of 
incandescents from the Luneta, the city’s promenade, and faint 
strains of band-music wafting out on the gentle monsoon. A 
white eye far back on Corregidor blinking farewell to day and 
a warning to sailors. Torches of native boatmen sparkling 
near the shore, and stars of red, white, and green betokening 
bigger ships. 

Olive thrilled to it all as, on deck, she awaited the launch 
which would bring her husband. Yet, even as she thrilled, she 
caught herself up and laughed. She knew something of the squalor 
this exotic show concealed. It made a pull at you simply because 
it was exotic—different. But the alluring promise didn’t go deep. 
As soon as you found it out, you could be bored here as well as 
anywhere else. Perhaps more bored—because here it was harder 
to run away. She was anticipating that bugaboo, boredom, you 
see, even when she received her husband’s welcoming kiss. Al- 
though she was sincerely glad to see him—she was always, glad 
till they began getting on each other’s nerves. As to Hammi’ 's 
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gladness, there‘can be no doubt; he was genuinely in love with his 
disquietingly temperamental wife. 


At the low-roofed, piping-hot custom-house on the quay, while . 


he busied himself with her trunks, Olive stood listlessly watching 
the dismal, heterogenous scene—promiscuous piles of machinery, 
shaggy goats nosing about for 
stray largess of crude sugar, 
piled-up bundles of hemp, 
natives with their bare brown 
skin glistening in the murky 
light, and, in striking contrast 
to the hagel 
passengers, lethargic offici 
who resented being roused 
from their chess-games or 
comfortable —rocking-chairs 
merely to upset some new- 
comers’ baggage. 

At last, Olive saw her hus- 
band coming toward her. 

“Here’s Bayard Gaines, 
Olive—you remember Bide, 
don’t you?” 

Beyond her husband, Olive 
saw a tall, slender figure in a 
white uniform; even in that 
dim light, his uncovered head 
caught gleams of gold, and his 
eyes met hers with the quick, 
eager smile of a boy. Yes, 
Olive said; she remembered 
Bide. 

They shook hands, and 
Hammil went on: 

“You can’t imagine what 
it’s meant to me—running 
into Bide after these cen- 
turies. He'll be a godsend to 
you, too, in this hole—keep 
you cheered up.” 

Bide obligingly entered 
upon his cheering-up réle that 
very night, dining with the 
Hammils in the place that 
deemed itself a cosmopolitan 
hotel. The three sat under 
a swinging punka in the 
steaming heat, eating greasy, 
undercooked food from dishes 
which invited a stealthy nap- 
kin, and toying with the mist- 
rimmed glasses brought by a 
soft-footed, slant-eyed boy. 

Then they adjourned to the 
gallery overhanging the river 
—Manila’s inevitable gallery. 
Bide would have said good- 
night, but both the Hammiis 
urged him to stay a while. 
So the three of them sat in 
the oppressive, mosquito- 
haunted gloom, looking down 
on the Pasig at their feet, 
listening to the large, uneasy 
hush of the tropical night, 
and idly talking. 

That is, Olive and Bide talked. For the most part, Ham- 
mil lay back in his chair, characteristically relaxed and un- 
stirring. 

Once his wife brought him, for a second, to life. 

“Ugh, these mosquitoes! Do they ever stop their whining? 
And see that thing up there on the ceiling!” She pointed up to- 
ward an enormous lizard. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” assured Bide. “Wait till some of his 
brothers start singing a lullaby from their cozy little homes in 
the shrubbery. You must acclimate yourself to the pets of 
Manila. Lizards, ants, six-inch spiders, a pugilistic rooster to 
carry about under your arm, and rats. Especially rats. Or, if 
you get tired of ’em, a big snake installed up in the roof to eat up 
the dears.” 

Instinctively, Olive drew in her feet; she looked accusingly 
at her husband. 


“Why did you let me come? How can you stand such a place?” 
Hammil shrugged his shoulders ever so slightly. 

“T think you know why I’m here.” 

“TI suppose you're still dreaming of your beautiful slums,” 


she retorted. 


‘Ween 


“I don't like this whispering kind of darkness,’ Olive 
“It's sort of alluring in a 


“Well, as for beauty, it seems to me the slums balance up 
fairly well.” 

For a moment, Bide felt vaguely uncomfortable. But already 
the faintly ironical smile had faded from Hammil’s lips. He lay 
back there in his chair, impassively smoking, his chin dropped on 
his chest, looking quietly out at the night. Olive had turned to 
Bide. The porch-lamp, with fitful gleams and shadows, it 
seemed, touched the languorous eyes and restless hands of the 
woman, the fair hair and eager face of the man, with a sort of 
furtive caress. 

“T don’t like this whispering kind of darkness,” Olive was say- 
ing; “it makes me uncomfortable, uneasy.” 

“Tt’s sort of alluring ina way, though,” said Bide. 
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“Perhaps.” She swept.a white hand over her-dusky cloud of 
hair. “But I admit I like light—plenty of a safe, comfortable 
kind of light. Soft light through rose-silk shades, and the blaze 
from a wood fire with the smell of smoke, and bright streets at 
night, like those in New York—that kind of light.”’ She spoke 


was saying; “it makes me uncomfortable, uneasy.” 


way, though,” said Bide 


as earnestly as though it were such “safe” things as these she 
really craved. But hardly had she spoken before, with a medita- 
tive air, she amended: “Not that I don’t sometimes get tired of 
that sort of thing, of course. Sometimes one hardly knows what 
one does want.” 

“T’m afraid you're a lady of moods.” 

“Well—and what if I am?” she defended. “Why not?” 

“Why not, indeed?” And Bide laughed lightly. 

Her eyes brimmed with reproach, as though he had said some- 
thing unkind. But she didn’t answer at once, just looked away. 
She made a very pretty picture—fragile and soft. 

“Well, I’m used to being laughed at,” she said gently, at last. 
_ “Heavens! I’m not laughing at you,” protested Bide, “I 


respect moods. They’re a sort of divine providence against 
mconotony. Yet, I suppose, the happiest people are those who 
are always dominated by one mood.” . 

Olive looked away from him—far away. 

“T wonder what it is that makes most of us really happiest,” 
she murmured. 

“Just existing,” replied 
Bide promptly. “You 
simply can’t cverrate 
merve existence. Take to- 
day and what to-day 
offers—that’s my pclicy. 
No temptation to me to 
rush out into the world’s 
market-place and com- 
pete with a million other 
beggars, or to break my 
head against a wall for 
my ‘isms.’ Now, take old 
John there—he’s a con- 
scientious duffer, and a 
brick to boot, but where 
will his sewed-up, blazing 
aspirations get him? If 
he works himself to death, 
will he, in the end, be any 
the happier for it?” 

Here Hammil, who had 
seemed to be hardly lis- 
tening, put in a mild 
word. 

“Do I appear to be 
working myself to death? 
Or give any evidence of 
sewed-up, blazing aspira- 
tions—as you put it?” 

“Well, you used to 
have ’em.” And Bide 
turned, as if hopeful of 
luring his friend irto one 
of the old controversies. 

But Hammil smoked on 
placidly. 

“Maybe I’ve operated 
on ’em—cut ’em out,” he 
said. 

“By jingoes, I believe 
you have!” Bide spoke 
almost ruefully, regretting 
not so much the change 
itself in Hammil as the 
loss of an amiable _bel- 
ligerent. “ Nevertheless, I 
contend,” he went on, 
“that a man’s unhappiest 
when he lets some higher 
call drive him. It’s just 
a form of conceit. Folks 
who try to force things 
in any way make a mis- 
take. Now, I once knew 
a fellow—nice old bird, 
too—he looked something 
like a surgeon. He hada 
theory that every living 
creature has a right to 
live without ills or pains—thought it his individual duty to try 
and improve the eternal plan to this end.” 

Bide paused and once more looked hopefully at Hammil. But 
the surgeon sat there inert in the shadow, vouchsafing only a 
quiet smile. There was something almost too aloof in his atti- 
tude. It was, Bide thought, as if he had, in truth, operated on those 
ficry convictions of old, and as if he had separated himself from 
all the minor complexities as well as from the soaring ambicions of 
life. He wondered what had brought about this change. He was 
wondering when, after a slight pause, he added, 

“But even my friend, the surgeon, seems to have seen the 
light.” 

Olive shot a quick glance at her husband, but all she said 
was: 

“Exactly what is the Jight?” 

“What have I been telling you? Just going about the world, 
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being friendly but never worrying, doing what the day brings 
to do.” 

“But there are aulw: ays people dictating to us what we must do.” 

“In away, yes,” he admitted. “For instance, I have to go with 
the Osceola to Midi and where-not, when I get the orders.. But 
that’s just one detail. 
dividual.” 

“Yet no one can be an absolutely free agent ”’—with a shade of 
petulance. People——” 

“Oh, you’re thinking of that bogy, Public Opinion! Well, 
that’s one good thing about our life—and this kind of place. 
The people we come in contact with—the ‘on-the-move’ sort— 
aren’t so minutely concerned as they are in ‘sit-at-home’ com- 
munities.” 

Then the two began to talk on that tack—just how much our 
little human games of convention help or hamper living. Prob- 
ably Bide didn’t mean half of what he professed—he usually 
didn’t—and Olive admitted she didn’t know what she truly be- 
lieved, anyhow.. However, she seemed to enjoy this hit-or-miss 
probing. It was pretty late before she remembered she was 
fatigued from her long trip; Bide was speedily proving his gifts 
for “cheering up.” 

There is a popular concept to the effect that when a man and a 
woman begin talking about Life with a capital L, even though 
superficially and to no special point, there is a germ of danger 
abroad.. But Hammil didn’t seem concerned. After all, why 
should he be? Bide was an unconscionable talker as well as an 
unconscionable gallant, but he was no philanderer; besides, he 
was Hammil’s best friend. And Olive, though an absurd little 
goose in some ways and not disposed to shun masculine atten- 
tions, Was as straight as a die; besides, she was his wife. More- 
over, Hammil, who had once been ready to engage his loquacious 
friend for hours at a stretch, now seemed. too inert even to talk.. 

Perhaps he was glad his wife was there to take his place with 
Bide) as well as being glad Bide was there to amuse his wife. 

At any rate, when the two arranged to go sightseeing together 
next. morning, Hammil appeared pleased to hear of the en- 
gagement, 


II 


‘At that time, something had already gone wrong with the 
Hammils’ marriage. _ Nothing appreciable from the outside, 
nothing that would give rise to gossip—just a gradual percep- 
tion of diverse ideals, mutual reservations and withdrawals, out- 
wardly. agreeable but inwardly a sense of strain. 

Theirs had been a love-match, the courtship romantically brief. 
Olive was .a slim girl, with a cloud of dark hair, and eyes the 
color of a lake when the sun shines on it. She didn’t smile often, 
but. it.wasn’t so much because she was grave as because it was 
not ‘her nature to smile. Highly volatile natures sometimes 
mask. themselves under a seeming repose. 

It is characteristic of highly volatile natures, too, though ad- 
venturous, to be unconscious and even unwitting in their pursuit 
of adventure. Such natures as Olive’s blindly. seek color, action, 
variety, not. knowing exactly what it is they are seeking, not 
knowing exactly what it is they want. 

-Certainly, Olive Hammil would have been amazed, indignant, 
had any one accused her of marrying John Hammil out of a 
spirit of adventure. Yet life with a young surgeon recently out 
of the naval college did offer romantic possibilities. Vague 
pictures of distant, dazzling ports—exotic places, exotic people, 
exotic experiences. And, against this hazily fascinating back- 
ground, the more vivid allurements -of gallant gold-braided 
uniforms, dancing to the music of the ship’s band, and brilliant 
dinner-parties in the ward-room. 

Olive was only nineteen when she first’: met John Hammil 
in a. propitious setting. He was in dress uniform. He was 
not” handsome, but even at twenty-four he had a certain look 
of distinction.» He was big. compactly built, with. quiet eyes 
and no gift for small talk. Perhaps it was this last trait, as well as 
the fact he danced very badly, that helped attract Olive to him. 

This might seem strange, for Olive was fond of dancing, and she 
enjoyed compliments from men. Yet perhaps it was not so strange 
—there is a thrill in the conquest of a reserved man. Nor was 
there any doubt about the conquest. They were married within 
a month of meeting. 

Naturally, Bayard Gaines was best man at the wedding. The 
two men had heen comrades since their first days at Annapolis, 
the curiously close comradeship differentiated types sometimes 
achieve. It. is significant of their different personalities that 
John Hammil was never ‘even by his intimates called “Jack” 


‘ “Bide,” Vet they were pals. 
rolled in ‘separate “branches‘of the service, Bide being a prospec- 


Meanwhile, I have my freedom as an in- _ 


while Bayard Gaines was promiscuously addressed as _ 
And this although-they were en- 


or“ Haim,” 


tive line-ofticer—an inevitable breach in the navy which is seldom 3 


‘ completely bridged—and although ‘their views did not agree ‘on 


any point-—for they argued interminably about. science, religion, 
love, the code of life. Especially about the code of life. 4g 

Once they fell on the hypothetical subject of a man’s duty: if J 
it came into his power to save the life of his bitterest enemy. 9 
Suppose the enemy were drowning in a river? | 

“Of course I’d jump in and get him,” said Hammil. “A man j 
has no alternative when it’s a question of saving life. All 
personal motives become automatically non-existent.” 4 

“T agree with you on the first point,” said Bide, “but not on | 
the second. Here’s a case of eating your cake and having i it, tao," 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, I’d save him all-right; but I’d hate him worse than 9 
ever—and he’d hate me worse ‘than ever, and he’d’ know: the ¥ 
owed his life to me.” ot 

Bide laughed, but. Hammil shook his head. ‘a 

“In that case, you’d do better not to save him at all. Preserv- ; 
ing life should be entirely disassociated from personal emotion.” 

“No; I reserve my right to feel, thank you,” said Bide. ~ 

“But you’re wrong——” 

And they went on arguing, Hammil patiently and Bide enthusi- 
astically. As a matter of fact, they were both wrong; but this 
they were not to find out till, years later, Fate got them i in her 
vise in the Pacific seas. 

It was logical, you see, for Bide to be Hammil’s best man, Shot 
it was important, so Hammil thought, that his bride and his # 
comrade friend should like each other, And this last came to 
pass naturally enough—men found it easy to be charmed with. 
Olive, and women found it easy to be charmed with Bide. As 7 
long as you cared to play with him, he would light-heartedly | 
play with you; he gave the effect of having nothing else to do. f 
Olive remembered him as the life of the wedding-party; then® 
she didn’t see him for seven years. The hand of the depart-§ ; 
ment picked him up to set him down on the Pacific Station, and, 7 
like a flash of golden youth, he vanished over the purple rim off 
the world. 

Olive had almost forgotten him, save asa name, when she now? 
found him fraternally reunited with her husband, from whom she} : 
had already drifted too far ‘apart. 

It had begun, as nearly as one can trace down a beginning in such 
affairs, some two of three years after they were married. Hammil 7 
had wanted to get out of the navy, out of its comparatively, re-7 
stricted latitude. He was a particularly able young surgeon. 
And coupled with his ability was a passionate ideal of service; * 
he ached to help aright maimed, deformed lives, where maimed, * 
deformed lives are at their thickest. It was as though some * 
crowded, ill-smelling slum were calling him like a lover. Money" 
had nothing to do with it, for Hammil was independently well-off. * 
No; he regarded those trained, skilful hands of his as an instru-- 
ment he was responsible for, if not to God—for Hammil wasn’t } 
especially religious—at least to God’s creatures. 

It was rather ironical that, by the time he began to realize 
this coherently, he should find himself in the somewhat narrow _ 
berth of a navy doctor. But he didn’t give up his dreams; some 
day he would get out. 

By the time he was ready to get out, however, he had acquired + 
a wife, and a wife complicates decisions. Olive did not under- 
stand this panting desire for city clinics. She had heard something 
of the “dog’s life” of a successful metropolitan practitioner. Of 
course, if he’d put his gifts to a reasonable use, his scheme might . 
not be so bad; but by this time she knew her husband well enough | 
to surmise a fashionable practise would never content him... No;5 
he would choose the dog’s life. And then where would she he? 
Might almost as well not have a husband at all. You may argue! 
that a navy woman has long husbandless stretches, anyway; but, ; 
you see, there’s a big difference between being able to flit hither* 


_ and thither over the world and being tied down. to one se ay 


spot. Olive was still experimenting with the flittings. 

Well, the ultimate result was that Hammil stayed in the navy.¢ 
He assumed no martyr’s réle, but viewed his undesired environ-) 
ment with a clear, patient fixity, as though he had exchanged his} 
fervent expectations for an aspiration to become reconciled with® 
this monotonous placidity. Perhaps it was his hope that, some; 
day, Fate would yet bring him an experience to act on’ his exis- 


- tence, but Fate seemed to have forgotten him—save to turn hér: 


back. 
Even when his baby died, he was not there. God knows how 
often he said to himself, “If I’d been there, I could have done 


vw hs As he watched, the two white figures had melted into one: the taller head had gone down to meet the other. 
ne oie Olive and Bide! The woman he loved, h »nored— and the man for whom his heart was softest! 
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something—I know I could have done something! ” But his com- 


petent, torturesomely idle hands had been two thousand miles . 
away. Even less competent hands, which might have sufficed to | 


save the little life, were absent. Olive had taken the child up to 
her aunt’s in New Hampshire, and she had left him there while 
she went away to a house- one week-end. There was a 
highly specialized nurse besides the aunt, and two or three female 
cousins; Olive had no real cause for self-reproach. Little Jack, 
a toddling two-year-old, strayed out into the roadway and into 
the path of an automobile. Nothing to do but recall Olive from 
her house-party and to cable across the miles to the father. 

Hammil didn’t censure Olive for being away; anyway, she 
would have been but one more weeping, helpless female. But, 
sometimes, an unacknowledged feeling turns on us from within 
and, secretly pricking us, goads us to thicken the veneer of non- 
acknowledgment. 

Thus, though a child’s death frequently brings the parents 
closer together, the Hammils were subtly yet further estranged. 
Had the baby lived, he might have served his purpose better, for 
children force parents’ to one inevitable meeting-ground. But 
Jack was dead, and there were no more children. 

Hammil continued to fill up his time, if not his energy, with the 
routine prescribed by the department, while Olive skimmed over 
the world and back to:meet him at various points, always telling 
herself that contentment surely lay just round the corner. Ex- 
actly what contentment ‘was she never stayed still long enough 
toanalyze. She never stayed still long enough to find out whether, 
if she did stay still, contentment might catch up with her. Olive 
was no good at waiting. And she was still in pursuit of something 
as elusive as it was undefined when, seven years after their mar- 
riage, she passed the rim of the civilized world and crossed eight 
thousand miles of sleek azure sea to meet, in the dead-hot, splen- 
dor-squalor of a tropic island, her husband—and what else? 


Ill 


THERE is not a diversity of amusements in Manila, especially 
in May and June. A monotonous succession of white, blistering 
days and of black, steaming nights is apt to throw temperate 
off their poise. Even habituated whites adopt a sort of 

iness as second nature—a lassitude which often spreads from 
the need for sleep after tiffin to a let-down more than physical. 

Nothing is real but vacuous, vaporous hours, dingy walls, and 
weedy moats, and ponderous drawbridges suggesting an uneasy 
past, or mucky, conglomerate shops and greasy banana fritters at 


meal-time to signalize the fantastic present; gloomy buttresses, 


new stucco, whispering-galleries and rickety basket hovels; vege- 
tation and flooded rice fields; lizards, rats, and roosters; punkas, 
mosquito-netting, and hard, cane-strung beds; translucent shell 
for window-panes and cloth walls instead of plaster, bespeaking 
typhoons and earthquakes fearfully imminent; everlasting torch- 
light religious processions, and everlasting band-concerts in the 
Luneta; the Chinese barbers plying their trade in the streets, 
swarms of queer human mongrels with slant eyes,,flat noses, and 
Spanish accents, and scattering oases of whites that don’t much 
matter. 

For, as Bide had intimated, one advantage—or disadvantage, 
just as you regard it—of a fluctuating white population is that it 
doesn’t make for a stable Public Opinion. Given a long stret 
of heat, the peculiar idleness it imposes, and just a sprinkli 
of whites—especially if these are from that class “on the go”— 
something is likely to happen even to temperate humans. 

_ Olive Hammil was not markedly temperate to begin 

wit 
One day, Bide took her in a launch to see the wonders inland 
up the Pasig. They passed the brightly pretentious villas of the 
suburbs, passed the ragged fringe of outlying huts, passed the 
inundated flats of rice fields; on beyond the last scattering ves- 
tiges of human hands, civilized or barbaric, on up to where—and a 
singularly short distance away, it seemed—the face of nature 
fairly explodes in unrestrained and spectacular beauty. 

They exclaimed over it all, ate their lunch, exclaimed some 
more, and then faced the launch down-stream again. 

On the way up, both of them had been gay and talkative, 
almost like irresponsible children on a picnic. But, during the 
homeward trip, conversation became more spasmodic. Bide 
seemed more and more intent on his business of steering; while 
Olive sat watching him—a short-sleeved, bronze-armed, glinting- 
haired young god—else gazed at the magnificent tangle of scenery. 
Once she stirred and sighed. Bide looked up. 

“What are you thinking about?” 

“Oh, nothing much. It’s all so like a dream.” She pointed 


toward the bank. “And these past weeks seem like a dream. 
Hard to realize that, one of these days, I’ll wake up and find my- 
self in the old round of bridge and servant troubles and buying 
fall clothes.” 

There was a pause before Bide spoke. 

“Don’t you want to—wake up?” 

“Oh, yes, of course! But—oh, I don’t know. I think I told 
you cnce I sometimes think I don’t know what I do want.” 

Another silence before, slowly, he asked: 

“But you’re happy, aren’t’ you? Most people would think 
your lot an easy, pleasant one.” 

“T suppose it is.” But she made a little impatient gesture. 

He went on, 5 

“You have beauty, admiration, leisure—and a brick of a 
husband.” 

“Yes; I know I’m lucky.” 

Again a silence. It was Olive who finally broke it. 

“There’s no excuse for me, but—why is it I lose interest in 
everything as soon as I secure it—things that promise to be 
interesting and satisfying? I get angry with myself for being 
bored—but I do get bored.” 

He was quiet at that, waiting to light a cigarette before he 
answered. Olive watched the spirals of smoke winding blue in 
the clear air. 

“T think,” he said, at last, “that it’s because you’ve never 
really lost yourself in any of these things. Nothing has really 
—. you. Perhaps you ought to be thankful for that, 

ut——” 

He broke off and bent as if to examine something in the 
boat’s steering-gear. : 

Olive should have let the subject drop there, of course; but 
— woman—especially an Olive Hammil—would have done 
that 

“How do you mean—nothing has touched me?” she asked. 

Bide straightened, hesitated, then drew a deep breath. 

“Why, just that,” he replied somewhat lamely. 

Olive gave a little forced laugh. 

“TIsn’t that a rather ridiculous thing to say to me? I’m not 
very old—twenty-six—but I’ve loved and married, had a baby, 
and lost him cruelly—” Her voice ended in a little catch. 

“Yes, I know,” said Bide, still speaking slowly as if carefully 
choosing his words. “But it isn’t just a matter of having a 
full measure of experience. Now, take the matter of love, for in- 
stance. Everybody”—speaking with a fine generality as if that 
would make the topic excusable and safe—‘everybody talks 
about love. And everybody experiences it—more or less. But 
not one person in a thousand feels it to its depths. And maybe 
that’s a good thing, for, if everybody did, the world would be 
rocked to pieces. So maybe it’s just as well——” 

“‘Oh, there’s the sunset-guns in the bay!” Olive broke in sud- 
denly. ‘We’re closer into town than I thought.” 

“Yes; we’re almost in. Isn’t it marvelous how sound carries 
at this hour of day?” 

He spoke the trite comment in a calm, ordinary enough tone. 
But the still air seemed to echo uneasily with some intangible 
vibration—a vibrant stirring that mingled soundlessly with the 
ghosts of the distant detonation. ‘ 

At the hotel, Bide sought to slip away, but Hammil pressed 
him to stay for dinner. Olive was distrait during the meal, but 
nervous. The heat or something, these latter days, was making 
her nervous as a Cat. 

Did Hammil suspect at all what was afoot? Probably. 
Hammil was sufficiently observant; he was no fool. He must 
have noted his wife’s increasing interest inhis friend. But it was 
not in Hammil’s character to peer for baseness. Besides, he 
knew something of the insidious influence of island life. 

Then, you may ask, why didn’t he pack his wife off on the first 
home-bound steamer. The probable answer to that is many- 
sided. Forone thing, he may have thought the spell would, in 
due course, break automatically, without any violent measures. 
If Olive was finding diversion in a harmless flirtation, why switch 
it into a melodramatic situation—and toward a heaven-knew- 
what melodramatic climax? For Hammil knew/how perverse 
she could turn, how unwarrantly resentful and reckless; probably 
he dreaded to turn comparative quiescence into open, futile 
bickerings. For Hammil undoubtedly was not indifferent to his 
“little goose” of a wife, even though, just then, he seemed pos- 
sessed by a singular lethargy. 

This last, indeed, may have been at the bottom of his com- 
plaisance. He was disenchanted with life as a whole, you see. 
His flaming desire for a superactive life being dulled into inac- 
tivity, he had let a certain stupor, spiritual (Continued on page 189) 
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The Secret Springs—in Happiness and 

Health: how a promitient physician is effect- 

ing amazing cures by introducing us to the 
veiled workings of our inner minds 


HE Freudian interpretation of dreams is a bewildering- 
ly complicated matter, about which there has been 
written a bewildering number of complicated books. 
To the ordinary reader, the orthodox Freudian seems 

to be pursuing his dream-divination through an intricate maze of 
sex-symbolism, following it round and round with the pale frenzy 
of a monomaniac who has become rather dizzy, though he still 
remains determined. He is giddily difficult to follow, and he 
becomes increasingly unspeakable the further he goes. Fortu- 
nately, Doctor X is not an orthodox Freudian. His interpretation 
of dreams is at once simpler and more printable. 

Let us take an example: 

One of his patients is a married woman who came to him with 
an apparent derangement of the heart, which her family physician 
had diagnosed as perhaps due to goiter. He had referred her to 
Doctor X as a specialist in such diséases of the internal glands. 
Doctor X found ne soiter. He found nothing to account for the 
functional disturbance of the heart and the choking feeling of 
which she also complained. He learned, however, that she was 
often attacked by these symptoms at night in her sleep. He 
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asked her whether she could recall any dream that had preceded 
her awakening to the distress of such symptoms. She recalled 
the following nightmare: 

She had dreamed that she was leaving her girlhood home in 
Buffalo onasteamboat. She was alone, and she was carrying an 
umbrella that seemed to her to be a prized gift from her mother. 
The umbrella slipped from her hand and fell overboard. Over- 
whelmed with a frantic sense of tragic loss, she plunged overboard 
herself, resolved to lose her life rather than lose her mother’s 
gi't. She sank. She was drowning. 

Her struggles wakened her. But shé woke to a choking sense 
of fear and despair, with her heart beating madly; and both the 
depression and the palpitation continued all the next day and the 
next. She felt as if some terrible disaster impended. On the 
third day, alarmed by the rapidity of her pulse, she consulted 
her family doctor and told him of the dream in which thesymptoms 
had begun. He decided that the palpitation of the heart was 
due to a goiter and that the dream of drowning came from the 
difficulty in breathing caused by the heart-disturbance. 

Doctor X concluded that this diagnosis put the cart nie the 
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horse. Disregarding the Freudian symbols in the dream, he said 
to her: 

“1 should judge from your nightmare that when you left the 
happiness of your childhood home, you suffered a great loss. 
You have failed to repair that loss in spite of desperate efforts 
to do so, and you’ve come to the point where the fear of never 
repairing it leads you to wish for death.” 

She burst into tears. She confessed that what he had said: was 
true. She was very unhappy. She had tried to conceal it from 
herself. She had never admitted it, even to her mother. 

“It would kill my mother if she knew how unhappy I 
am,” she said. “I think of it as littleas I can. I busy myself 
with war-work, and try to forget.” 

What was the cause of this unhappiness? 

“T have never loved my hus- 
band,” she said, “and I have 
no childtolove. I’mso 3 
unhappy I wish I could 
go tosleep and never 
wake again.” 

Now, how did 
the nightmare pic- 
ture this tragedy? 

Doctor X took 
the details of the 
dream-drama, one 
by one, and asked 
her to tell him 
what incident in 
her life each re- 
called. 

Leaving her 
childhood home 
on board a steam- 
boat reminded her 
of her honeymoon 
trip by water. 
Her childhood had 
heen most happy. 
She had been 
stampeded into 
marriage by the 
whirlwind court- 
ship of a domi- 
neering army 
officer. She had 
not loved him 
wildly, but his 
many good qual- 
ities had con- 
vinced her that 
he would make a 
model husband. 
On her honey- 
moon, she learned 
that he disliked 
children and was 
determined not to 
have any. 

What was the 
most priceless gift 
she had ever re- 
ceived from her 
mother? It was 
the gift of perfect 


understood. ‘Then, one day, it disappeared. At nightfall, they 
found it still struggling feebly in the water at the bottom of a 
disused well. It was breathing when they rescued it, but it died 
in her arms. She broke down with an attack of nervous prostra- 
tion, haunted by a picture of the little animal fighting for its 
life in the icy water and looking up for the help which it had never 
failed to get from her before. The effect on her was as tragic as 
if it were a child of hers that had drowned. 

When did she first have the wish to die? When the dog died. 
And she had often wished it since. Life was a hopeless fight. 
There was nothing to look forward to. She still had her mother’s 
love, but her mother was growing old and feeble. She would soon 
be gone. It wasa thought that had to be kept 
out of the mind. When she went to see her 


and failing, brought nothing 
but pain instead of pleasure. 
The dream, then, 
had merely taken 
sore of the stage- 
uroperties of the 
tragedy of her 
waking day and 
used them in a 
little symbolic 
drama that con- 
densed the sor- 
rows of a lifetime. 
The emotions that 
were produced by 
the fictitious in- 
cidents of the 
dream were pre- 
cisely the emo- 
tions that would 
have been felt if 
she had conscious- 
ly reviewed the 
grievous incidents 
of her unhappy 
marriage. These 
incidents were be- 
ing kept out of her 
conscious thought. 
The attempt to 
repress them had 
also forced them 
to assume the dis- 
guises under 
which they ap- 
peared in her 
dream. But. 
though they were 
disguised, the 
emotions which 
they elicited were 
real emotions— 
the emotions that 
were being dam- 
med up in her 
subconscious mind 
by her waking 
determination to 
think of her un- 
happiness as little 


love. As a ro- 
mantic girl, she 
had day-dreamed 
of giving such a 
love to her hus- 
band and_ her 
child, and of living in just such an atmosphere of affection as had 
filled her childhood home. It was a dream that could never be 
realized now. 

What great loss by water had she suffered? Some years after 
her marriage, she had taken a fox-terrier as a pet. She was 
ashamed to say it, but she had loved this little dog more than any- 
one in her life except her mother. Her husband had told her that 
it was wicked to love an animal so inordinately. She felt that she 
was giving to the dog all the love that she might have lavished on 
her child, She used to confide her troubles to it, and it would 
listen to her with its head-cocked on one side. She was sure it 


ways, such as opposition to woma 


sexes. 


Man's fear of woman is a great and unrecognized factor in our civilization, says 


Doctor X. But it is so strongly repressed that its chief expression is in unconscious 
suffrage and the so-called ‘war between the 
This repression leads to many fear-born acts of cruelty and injustice 


as possible. 
‘‘From my 
standpoint,” says 
Doctor .X, “ the 
dream merely 
provided a cer- 
tain amount of needed emotional drainage. But the fact that 
the bodily symptoms persisted after her awakening showed the 
dammed-up emotions had risen to a point where they were 
dangerous to health. Here was a warning that, unless the 
emotions were released from repression, there might be serious 
consequences to the patient, mentally or physically.” 
Accordingly, he advised her that she shou | go to her mother 
and unburden her troubles instead of trying vw bear them alone. 
He prescribed, also, that she must accept her unhappiness, adjust 
herself to it, and cease living a false life of pretended contentment 


and secret grief. Having faced her losses, she could then consider © 


mother now, the sight of her, aged - 
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what assets she had on the other side of her balance-sheet to make 


lifeendurable. She had asound body. Shehad youth. She had - 


friends. Instead of continually grieving because. she had missed 
the great goal of her desire, she might attain a less goal of satis- 
fied affection by bringing pleasure and happiness to others. 

She followed his advice, and she is now, as Doctor X says, 
“well and contented within the limits of a narrower world than 
the ideal one of her girlhood day-dreams.” 

Let us take another example: 

A patient dreamed that he was in the barnyard of his boyhood 
home. An immense horse was pursuing him. He took refuge 
inthe barn, but the horse broke down the doors. He fled in terror, 
and now his wife was with him. He saw 
before him a stone wall. If he could climb 
to the top of it, he would be safe. 
He could easily do it if he would 
abandon his wife. He de- 
cided against that. By a 
desperate effort ,he 
reached the top 
of the wall and 
dragged his wife 
up after him, but 
he had difficulty 
in maintaining his 
balance, and he 
felt that he might 
fall at any mo- 
ment.' He awoke 
ingreat anguish of 
mind and with a 
feeling of vertigo 


Doctor X said 


“T should inter- 
pret this dream 
as meaning that 
you have been 
oppressed all your 
liie by the sense 
of an inexorable 
force that might 
at any time de- 
stroy you. You 
have held your 
own by a narrow 
margin. There 
is always the fear 
that your margin 
of safety may dis- 


appear. 
He replied, at 


“That is true. 
And the force you 
speak of is the 
power of unjust 
authority.” 

When the doc- 
tor asked him to 
“associate” the 
disconnected de- 
tails of his dream 
with incidents and 
memories of his 
life, a complete 
series of symbols 
came to light. 

A horse suggested great strength tohim. A big horsesuggested 
his father, who was a huge man. The father was alsoahars and 
unjust man, and he had compelled the boy to work on the paternal 
farm at tasks that were beyond his boyish strength. This work 
was always associated in his memory with the big, raw-boned 
farm-horse with which he had plowed and cultivated. The work 
had not only injured his health; it had also prevented him from 
getting a propereducation. He felt that unjust paternal authority 
had thus blighted his whole lite. 

When he finally broke away from home; he found: employment 
under the government. He was holding this position when 


of trying to bear them alone. 


ried woman, were only partially drained off in her dreams. 
pletely, he advised that she go to her mother and unburden her troubles instead 
She was thus cured of a functional heart-disturbance 


Roosevelt became president. Roosevelt was at that time his 
ideal. There was in his mind some association between Roosevelt 
and a powerful horse. On his way to vote for Roosevelt for a 
second term as president, he passed the doors of a fire-engine 
house. An alarm had evidently just been rung in, for the doors 
of the engine-house suddenly flew open and a team of fire-horses 
plunged out at him just as the horse had plunged through the 
barn door in his dream. He barely escaped being trampled on. 

Soon after election, President Roosevelt cut down the staff of 
employees in the department in which the patient was working. 
He was reduced to a lower position on a smaller salary, and he 
just missed being thrown out of employment altogether. It was 

. a great injustice to him. He had ever 
since considered Roosevelt as the’ embodi- 
ment of unjust authority. 

And, ever since, times had 
been hard for him. He 
had with difficulty paid for 
hishome. He could 

have succeeded 
well enough 
by himself, but it 
was not easy to 
support a wife. He 
was a good work- 
man, but he had 
no political influ- 
ence, and it was 
pull, he said, not 
merit, that ad- 
vanced a man in 
the government 
service. It was too 
late to go into any 
private enterprise. 
He was growing 
old, and always 
there was the fear 
that the next 
changes in his de- 
partment would 
put him out of 
office and con- 
demn him to a 
poverty-stricken 
old age. Worry 
had undermined 
his health, and he 
felt that he might 
break down any 
day. It wasbya 
very small margin 
that he was hold- 
ing his own against 
the menace of un- 
just authority. 

‘*From this 

dream,” says Doc- 


insight into the 
secret of the pa- 
tient’s whole prob- 
lem. He was the 
victim of a sub- 
conscious feeling 
of revolt—a re- 
volt first against 
his father’s au- 
thority and then 
against all ana- 
logous authority, 
against Roosevelt authority, against Church authority, and even 
against the authority of society itself. He was maintaining an un- 
happy child’s attitude toward life. He was the victim of a faulty 
adjustment to the necessary conditions of social existence. He 
was helped both in mind and body by getting him to recognize the 
unwisdom and unreasonableness of his false emotional reactions.” 

And here is a third example: 

A young woman, who had been married about five years, came 
to Doctor X with symptoms of throat-trouble that it was sup- 
posed might be due to some affection of the thyroid gland. She 
described these symptoms as ‘‘a sort of choking feeling.” Under 
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his questions, she traced them back to their beginning in a night- 
mare. 

She had dreamed that she was in the kitchen of her home, at 
night, washing the dishes. She heard a noise at the outside door. 
It opened slowly, and a hand appeared, holding an electric flash- 
light. Anunknownman ina black mask sprang into the room with 
apistol inhishand. Shescreamed in terror, ran from the kitchen, 


and fell fainting on the stairs. She awoke in a state of panic . 


with a choking in the throat which persisted and became chronic. 

Doctor X said, 

“You are doing your duty as a wife, but you live in terror of 
something that thteatens to disturb the peace of your married life.” 

She was much embarrassed. ; 

“That,’’. she replied, ‘is something that I can’t talk about to 
anyone.” 

On a subsequent visit, she admitted that this “something” 
was a thought. 

“A thought,” she said, “comes into my mind, and I have to 
fight it out. It’s a wicked thought, and I’m afraid of it. It’s the 
thought of a boy I quarreled with before I married. I didn’t 
realize that I loved him until too late. I only want to be a good 
wife and make my husband happy, but this boy comes continu- 
ally into my mind.” . 

The flash-light suggested a flash-light which the boy had carried 
when he came to call on her in the evening at her country home. 
The pistol, too, reminded her of a pistol with which he had armed 
himself because there had been some hold-ups in the neighborhood 
at the time. The masked man—who was unknown to her in the 
dream—was the boy himself. “It is a rule,’ says Doctor X, 
“that any unknownperson ina dream issomeone very well known 
to the conscious mind. The boy appeared as an outlaw, because 
he represented the outlawed thought that was breaking into her 
mind and producing fear at each assault.” 

Her ideal of wifely loyalty was so high that it would not p rmit 
her to havesuch thoughtsofanotherman. Thecompulsive power 
of the thought came from her opposition to it, which created a 
dammed-up energy that had no drainage. 

‘Admit to yourself that you liked this boy,” Doctor X advised 
her. “Allow all thoughts of him to enter your mind freely. 
They will soon fade away. He was, for a time, a symbol of happi- 
ness to you, and your repression has fixed the idea at that level. 
Admit that life with him might have been romantic, and think 
about it without guilt. You have a good husband. You are liv- 
ing a good, wholesome life. You are interested in your home. 
Don’t fight yourself. You are making yourself ill and unhappy.” 

As a matter of fact, as soon as she took that mental attitude, 
theoutlawed thought lost its compulsiveness. Thedreamsceased, 
and her throat-symptoms disappeared. ‘Her thoughts of the 
boy,” says Doctor X, “have become pleasant memories that do 
her no harm. Instead of fighting a secret sin, she smiles over a 
girlhood romance of the past, and accepts her present with a pride 
in her sense of fulfilled duty.” 

And here is a fourth case: 

A patient, a married woman, was very much worried about her 
mental condition. The circumstances of her life were apparently 
happy. It was true that she had been miserable with her first 
husband, but she had divorced him, years before, and married 
a man to whom she was entirely devoted. She had had a child 
by her second marriage, and all was well with her. 

She dreamed that she returned home to find her baby girl 
lying in a darkened room, apparently dying. There was a small 
. Ted mark, like the mark of a hypodermic needle, on the infant’s 
neck. She felt that some one had attacked the baby in her absence. 
A dark, Gipsy-looking woman came into the room, and, on seeing 
her, theumother screamed, with a shocking oath, “I’ll kill you!” 
At that, she woke in a state of frightened horror 

“Now, Doctor,” she said, “I have never sworn like that at 
anyone in my life, and I have never had such a feeling—to want 
to killanyone. Does it mean that my mind is becoming affected? 
I feel as if it were.” 

“No,” he said; “the dream is only the draining-off of some 
very powerful emotion that you have repressed.” 

“But,” she objected, “I have no repressions whatever. I’m 
quitehappy. Doyou think it could mean that some evil is threat- 
ening my baby?” 

“Notatall,” hesaid. “Yourdream istoosymbolic and person- 
al for me to generalize; but if you will dismiss the dream itself 
from your thoughts for a moment and answer my questions, I 
think we can find out what it means. Tell me—who comes to 
your mind when I say, ‘A dark, Gipsy-looking woman’?” 

“My first busband’s mother,” she replied. She added, signi- 
ficantly, “But, then, /e looked just like her.” 


“ A hypodermic needle?” « 

“My first husband wes an addict. That was what made my 
life with him unendurable.”.” 

“An injury to the neck?” 

“My own neck. My husband choked me in his frenzy. That 
was what decided me to leave him.” 

“An innocent young girl?” 

“Myself. My husband married me—an ignorant and romantic 
young girl—and he destroyed all my illusions. He killed something 
in me. Sometimes I felt I could have killed him for the way he 
dragged down my highest ideals.” 

“T think you have there the secret of your dream,” the doctor 
said. ‘Your husband’s actions raised a murderous hatred in 
you, and your self-esteem repressed it as unworthy of your better 
self. For years, this undrained hatred has been festering in you. 
You should recall, instead of forgetting, all those brutal scenes 
with him, and, if necessary, swear out any feelings that come back 
with the memory. In that way, you’ll get rid of them. Better 
a sulphurous atmosphere in your boudoir than a seething volcano 
of suppressed bitterness in your heart.” 

Now, it is evident that all these patients might have been saved 
much worry and ill health if they Jad understood the mech2nism 
and the functions of dreaming. A dream is a form of thinking. 
To most of us, thinking is that form of mental activity in which 
thought is used as a tool to solve problems—such problems as 
making income meet expenses, planning a business deal or a course 
of action, evaluating another’s motives, arranging a vacation, and so 
forth. “This form of thinking, which we may call concentration,” 
Doctor X points out, “is developed largely by school education, 
where the child is trained to solve a problem in arithmetic instead 
of musing on a wished-for pleasure such as swimming or playing 
baseb:ll.”” But musing on a wished-for pleasure is 2lso a form 
of thinking. We call it day-dreaming. “Most of us,” says Dector 
X, “have a contemptuous disrespect for day-dreaming or reveric. 
It is, however, the most natural form of thinking. It comes nearest 
to expressing our real selves. Its most striking quality is the high 
degree of interest that it has for us, and this degree of interest in- 
dicates the strength of the instinctive desire by which such think- 
ing is always energized. Day-dreaming is concerned with the real- 
ization in fancy of our dearest:ideals and most instinctive wishes, 
which reality has frustrated. Day-dreaming, however, is censored 
by our waking intelligence, which keeps fancy within the limits 
of possibility. In the dream of sleep, intelligence ceases to censor 
fancy, and our wishes have their way. We may day-dream of 
what we would do if we had a possible raise of salary. In the dream 
of sleep, the raise of salary arrives—possible or impossible—and 
the dream proceeds to live up to it.” 


The simplest dream, then, is the fulfilment of an instinctive 


wish that has been frustrated by reality. 

But dreaming has another function. Our instinctive wishes 
are not only frustrated by reality—they are also blocked, in our 
waking hours, by our codes of conduct, our consciences, our sense 
of what it is right or wrong to desire. Any interference with an 
instinctive impulse dams up energy, and any interference with 
instinctive thinking produces an anxiety which we feel as worry. 
“The common formula for the relief from worry,” says Doctor 
X, “‘is to ‘forget it.’ But I find that worry is always due to a fear 
of failure to reach an instinctive goal, and the instinctive impulse 
continues in spite of the forgetting. The unsatisfied instinct 
remains as an irritating form of energy somewhere in the mental 
life. The dream serves to drain this off. A recurring dream will 
cease as soon as the repressed emotion is allowed to enter the con- 
scious mind freely. And I find that any incident having free entry 
into the waking thoughts rarely appears in dreams.” 

It would seem, further, that the power which repressed the 
instinctive thought while we were awake still operates while 
we are asleep, and compels the outlawed thought to disguise 
itself. ‘The jilted suitor who forces himself to forget his inamo- 
rata,” says Doctor X, ‘“never'sees her face in his dreams, but he 
suffers in his dreams precisely the emotions that he would feel 
if he allowed the recollection of her to enter his waking thoughts. 
The release of these repressed emotions has to be obtained by 
adroit and hidden means. Hence the more powerful his repres- 
sion is, the more difficult it will be to understand his dieam.” 

The dream-mind, of course, can think only in pictures. If 
you feel yourself threatened by some menace, the menace will 
appear in your dieam as a masked man at the door, as a huge 
horse in the barnyard, or as some other object that is associated 
in your subconscious mind with the idea of a menace. It is, 
perhaps, the secret of the popular appeal of the moving picture 
that it conforms to this picture-thinking of the subconscious 
mind. And since the drezm-mind is the (Continucd on page 196) 
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“But de mo’ swifter I paddles de mo’ faster he 
swims. So I whirls roun’ wid de paddle 
an’ bats him over de head—blam!" 


Sticky 
Fingers 


By Harris Dickson 


T the darkest hour, just before dawn, yellow-faced Eli 
wriggled forward like a moccasin through the under- 
brush.. Slowly and cautiously his crouching shape 
arose, standing in dense black shadows beside the road, 

and concealed by a rampart of briers. Behind him lay the 
mystery of the swamps, the tangle of snaky vines, the beards of 
dripping mosses, and the crooning of unseen creatures. But Eli 
wasn’t looking behind; to the rear he had left everything quite 
safe. His dilated eyes were peering across the roadway into a 
thicker gloom which smothered the plantation home of Colonel 
Beverly Spottiswoode. 

Northward from the city of Vicksburg, a railroad pierced the 
delta’s fertile heart; and there, surrounded by the richest of 
cotton lands, any stranger could find a welcome in the rambling 
ells and the wide-open doorways of Sherwood House. Sheltered 
from a subtropical sun, the cool and commodious residence 
sprawled beneath its magnolias and its oaks, seemingly with no 
design more sinister than to stretch itself at ease and be comfort- 
able. But, at night, its excommunicated isolation was menacing 
and repellent, for Eli knew that neither by day nor night would 
Sherwood tolerate his presence. 

Yet Eli’s noiseless figure flitted across the road, passed like a 
shadow which opened Sherwood gate, and crept along the 


A new 
Old Reliable story 
chock-full of chuckles 


Illustrated by Edward L.. Chase 


muffling turf. Near the broad front steps he paused, with foot 
uplifted like a pointer, sniffing toward the room in which Colonel 
Spottiswoode slept. The hall door would be unlocked; Eli knew 
that he need only turn its knob and walk in. But he did not 
mount the front steps. Eli never went directly at any proposi- 
tion. He couldn’t travel a straight line; so, without a sound, 
except a whispering to the dogs, he stealthily circled the big 
house. 

Diligently sleeping in his room at the far end of an ell gallery, 
Old Reliable failed to hear the pussy-footed intruder who tiptoed 
to his bedside. If Eli hadn’t known, he might never have guessed 
what manner of varmint was laired beneath the bedclothes. 
For old Zack, like babes and baldpates, slept with head swad- 
dled, tied into a ’possum knot, leaving one ear and a tuft of 
fuzzy hair to stick out. : 

“Unc Zack!” the mulatto whispered warily. 

The sleeper did not wake, or stir, or miss a note in his snoring. 
So Eli jostled the old man’s shoulder. . 

“Sh. Unc Zack! Wake up!” 

Under the quilts a violent commotion developed, like the begin- 
nings of a bed-quake. Zack’s skinny black legs popped out, and 
he sat up, muttering: } 


“Yas, suh, Cunnel; yas, suh. I’se ’wake.” las 
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86 Sticky Fingers 


“Sh. Don’t make no fuss. Dis is Eli.” 

“«F)il’” he snorted. “What you doin’ in cunnel’s house dis 
time 0’ night? Cunnel order you to never show yo’ face on 
Sherwi 

“Ain’t showed it.” 

“Git out!” And Old Reliable began heetiiog Eli to the door. 

“Wait, Unc Zack; wait! I knows whar us kin grab a chunk 
o’ m 

“Shet up, Eli, talkin’ ’bout white folks’ money. Yo’ fingers 
is too sticky.” 

“But,” Eli exonerated himself, “J ain’t gwine to handle none 
o’ it. Dat’ 's yo job. An’ it’s easy money!” 

The crafty mulatto bent closer and poured a seductive buzzing 
into Old Reliable’s ear. Zack listened at first with irreconcilable 
hostility, then armed neutrality, melting into charity, receptive- 
ness, and a final partizanship as the convincing Eli clinched his 
scheme. 

“Unc Zack, we’se fixin’ to cut dat melon; an’ you gits de big- 
ges’ slice, cause you’se de manager.’ 

“Me? 'Gwine to be manager?” 

“Sholy, You’s got de ’flooence.” 

Of course, no colored person of Zack’s influence could be com- 
plicitous to a scheme whereby Eli should handle money with 
sticky fingers. But where Old Reliable fondled the coin himself, 
a little mucilage need do no harm. 

“How does you aim fer me to start?” he inquired. . 

“‘Git on de good side o’ de cunnel. An’ don’t let hin ’spicion 
dat I been here.” 

“Sholy. ’Tain’t no use to rile ’im.” Old Zack’s cunning little 
eyes began to glitter with the joy of i »trigue. 

“Den git busy,” Eli urged him. “‘I’ll hide in de seed-house. 
You jolly de cunnel, an’ come tell me how de cat hops.” 

Having launched their great scheme, Eli sneaked across the 
stable-lot and disappeared into the Sherwood seed-house. 

Faint premonitions of day already glowed above the tree-tops. 
Grim gray mists retrcated deeper into the forests and withdrew 
from lightening spaces in the open fields. At the edge of a clear- 
ing, where the circling woodlands broke, an occasional glimmer 
blurred the window of a cabin, blurred it with pale light that 
choked and strangled in the fog. Afar off, some early negro was 
chopping wood for breakfast; Zack cocked his head to one side 
and caught the thudding strokes of an ax as it boomed dully 
among the deadening. 

“Mighty nigh daylight,” he mumbled to himself. “Time to 
rouse up de cunnel.” So he shuffled along the gallery and en- 
tered the main hall. 

At the door of diplomatic designs, Old Reliable made his 
reconnoissance. The planter lay asleep with face turned toward 
the pallid square of window through which Zack could see the 
abandoned shanty in which Eli was impatiently waiting for his 
report. 

*““Git on de good side o’ de cunnel,’” he chuckled to him- 
self. “Eli, jes watch me.” 

There was an indefinable atmosphere, exceeding deft and 
soothing, about the movements of the skilled servitor who now 
stood contemplating his master and seeking to forecast the mood 
in which: the boss should awake. Old Reliable never made mis- 
takes in reading the barometer of a white man’s humor. His 
hunch now was that he must gently rouse the colonel and work 
him like creamery butter. First, he lighted a small lamp, put on 
a mug of shaving-water, got out his razor, and began stropping 
with a rythmic flop-flop-flopping of steel against the leather. 
Under this hypnotic suggestion, the subject began to stir; 
presently he rolled over and lifted his tousled gray head. 

“Zack,” he yawned, “tell Jake to ring the bell.” 

“Yas, suh, Cunnel.” Old Reliable leaned from the window and 
funneled his mouth with both hands, like a megaphone. “Jake 
Jake!” he shouted. “To-morrow’s done come!” 

Clang! Clang! Clang! The bell’s insistent clamor went 
vibrating through the fog and beating against the doors ot a 
hundred cabins where drowsy negroes listened. U, pward from a 
hundred chimneys the sluggish smoke began to rise, and day 
had come to Sherwood. 

Within the master’s room, the tall old planter sat on the edge 
of his bed while Zack mixed his foamy lather and upheld his 
end of a jovial conversation. 

“Zack,” asked the colonel, “did you catch a white perch for 
my breakfast? ” 

“Dar now, Cunnel; lemme study?” 

Zack suddenly remembered that he had forgot, which was a 
bad start for good money. He must think quick. 

“No, suh, Cunnel; no, suh. It was dis way, suh: Couldn’t 


git 7 nibble, suh, ’cause dat snake wid whiskers skeered 
meo 

“What? A snake with whiskers?” 

“Sholy. I didn’t b’leeve it neither, suh. Sherwood niggers 
’sists dat yo’ swamps i: full o’ snakes wid whiskers. I never paid 
’em no mind ontil I seed him wid my own eyes. Dis mornin’, 
Cunnel, whilst I was fishin’ under dat cypress stump at de fer 
end o’ Rattlesnake Slough, I hears a splash behine me, an’ sump- 
in’ kind o’ fell in my mind to glance back. Dar he wuz, Cunnel, a 
snake wid whiskers nigh long as my arm.” 

“Shucks, Zack! You’ve gone to lying.” 

“No, I ain’t, Cunnel. I seen him plain as day, swimmin’ 
to’des my dugout. So I dips de paddle deep, an’ proceeds to 
’rive away from dat stump. He kep’ a-comin’, an’ ’peared like 
nothin’ wouldn’t pacify dat snake ’cept he climbed smack in de 
boat ’longside o’ me. Lawd Gawd, Cunnel, ’twarn’t no room 
in dat little dugout for bofe of us—not me, an’ nary snake wid 
whiskers. I shore done some paddlin’, ’cause ’twuz time to come 
home an’ give youa shave. But de mo’ swifter I paddles de mo’ 
faster he swims. So I whirls roun’ wid de paddle an’ bats him 
over de head—blam! Lawd, Lawd, Cunnel, dat snake never 
had no whiskers. He coughed up de bigges’ bullfrog ever you 
sot eyeson. Dem whiskers warn’t nothin’ ’cept dat frog’s behine 
legs a-kickin’ out.” 

That’s when the colonel let out his first big laugh, and Eli heard 
him plumb to the seed-house. But Zack figured that one laugh 
wasn’t nigh enough. The present business demanded several 
more smiles and a few snickers. 

“An’, Cunnel”—Zack rubbed in plenty of conversation with 
the lather for a velvet shave—‘“‘ Unc Eph is fixin’ to git married 
to-morrer night.” 

“Old Eph? Married again? Did he get a divorce from Aunt 
Mandy?” 

“Didn’t have to,” Zack chuckled. “Sis Mandy done ’vosted 
her own se’f. Sis Mandy’s a mighty pious ’ooman, an’ she ’lowed 
dat Elder Swint is a heap more piouser dan what Unc Eph is. 
So she tuk her foot in han’ an’ hit de big road wid Elder Swint. 
Dat ’ooman’s been gone nigh a munt, which ’lows Unc Eph a fair 
chance to marry Beulah.” 

“Zack,” the colonel questioned, “Zack, what struck these 
niggers? Everybody getting married? Regular epidemic.” 

“Sho’ is, Cunnel. Wuss’n yaller fever. It all riz up from dis 
hatchet-faced preacher what gallivanted up here from Vicksburg, 


wid de gole specks, an’ a stovepipe hat what used to belong to — 


Lawyer Birckett. He sot dese wimmen crazy "bout havin’ wed- 
din’s in de church. Sent ev’ybody trottin’ to de cote-house, 
buyin’ a pair o’ marriage licenses, so dey kin dress up in onder- 
takers’ gloves an’ git married all over ag’in—same as white folks.” 

As the colonel laughed again, Eli’s tricky eyes sparkled with 
satisfaction, and bent-legged Jake, at the wood-pile, stopped to 
comment: 

“Huh! Cunnel’s feelin’ mighty. spry dis mornin’.” — 

Old Reliable had finished his job, a clean-cut, Scien job 
of shaving, shampooing, and jollying. Colonel Spottiswoode 
rose from the barber’s chair in his most genial humor, while Zack 
eyed him shrewdly. 

“Dar now, Cunnel, I nigh fergot—ef it’s jes’ de same to you, 
suh, I’d love to go to Vicksburg dis evenin’. 

“Hadn't you better wait until Saturday?” 

“Sad’d’y won’ t do, suh. Dat c’mittee craves me right now, 
to ack manager.” 

““Manager?’ For what? 

“Big peerade, suh, an’ sech. For Sergeant Rapp, suh.” 

“Who in thunder is Sergeant Rapp?” 

“Now, Cunnel.” Instantly meg colonel felt his ignorance, 
confessed his ignorance, deplored his ignorance, for Zack was 
gazing at him with reproachful eyes. “Now, Cunnel, you’s 
*bleeged to know ’bout our cullud sergeant what ‘mopped up dem 
Germans. War never lasted no time atter he got dere.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,’ ’ the colonel remembered; “I’ve read of 
Sergeant Rapp.” 

“Did dey print a piece ’bout him in de Heraid?” Eagerl: 
Zack inquired. 

“Yes, and in the magazines. What’s he going to do?” 

“Liver his ’dress, Tell all de folks how dem niggers cornduck 
deyselves in de big war.” 

Wily old Zack saw that he had snared the colonel. Asa lifelong 
student of the American negro, nothing would interest Colonel 
Spottiswoode more keenly than to get an oversea negro’s view- 
point of the world war. 

“All right, Zack; go along,” he said. “Let me know when he 
comes. I should like to talk with the sergeant myself.” 
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“You means who got up de peerade, suh? I done it, suh. De ontire ‘sponsibility is right on me™ 


“T sho’ is glad to hear you ’spress yo’self.”” Old Reliable moved 
forward, the wrinkled black face betraying his joy at the colonel’s 
interest. ‘Cunnel, dat’s jes’ what de c’mittee was strivin’ 
tod’es. Dey picked me for manager so I’d ’suade you to inter- 
juce de sergeant.” 

“Oh!” The colonel was visibly taken aback. 
to introduce him ?” 


want me 


“Yas, suh, Cunnel; ef you jes’ speak one good word for 
Sergeant Rapp, it’ll make ev’y nigger in Vicksburg step 
2 ” ‘ 


Colonel Spottiswoode, a splendid figure of the transplanted 
cavalier, represented the best there was in Southern thought. 
He realized how greatly the negro would appreciate his sym- 
pathetic cooperation. 
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88 Sticky 
“Very well, Zack; I'll do it.” 


COLONEL BEVERLY SPOTTISWOODE 
Vicksburg’s Leading Citizen presents to the People 
‘ Sergeant Rufus Rapp, 


America’s Famous Colored Fighting Man who will narrate 
his Experiences in battling with the Boche. 


Come one, come all! 
King Hiram’s Hall 


Thursday Night, April 24th, 8 p.o. 
Seats reserved for our White Friends. 
Admission 50 cts. and 25 cts. 
ZACK Foster, Esquire, Manager. 


For a week after his return to Vicksburg, Colonel 
Spottiswoode’ had been wriggling and looking the 
other way whenever he sighted one of these flam- 

t posters. But Old Reliable harvested hay 
in the blessed sunshine of his patron’s publicity. 
Washington Street radiated the glory of Zack’s 
rosette with fluttering streamers, and “Manager” 
_ printed on a long red ribbon. 

For Zack was selling tickets, selling tickets with 
both hands to white and black. That’s why he 
thrust his face into the lobby of the National Park 
Hotel. Drummers who traveled this territory were 
his friends, and the lick-logs round which they gath- 
ered became his most productive pastures. 

- Two strangers were smoking idly in their rocking- 
chairs, with faces toward the door. During the past 
few days, Zack had cultivated their acquaintance, 
for,in new ears‘he found profitable listeners to old 

yarns. This pair of strangers he accepted as “Mr. 
West,” a shoe drummer from the North, and “Mr. 
Kelly,” a lumberman. Even had Zack’ recognized 
Gallagher, of the secret service, and Blodgett, detec- 
tive for the I. C.R.R., this could have made no dif- 
ference in the taste of cigars with which they were 
so lavish, or the desirability of coins that passed as 
legal tender for his witticisms. 

From their lazy: attitudes, Zack never once sus- 
pected their anxiety in waiting for his overdue arri- 
val. Neither detective betrayed a sign of relief as 
Old Reliable’s broad-brimmed Panama and floppy 
linen breeches came shuffling through the door. 
Taking off his hat, the negro made a quaintly an- 
tique bow. 

“Mornin’, Mr. West! Mornin’, Mr. Kelly!” 

“Howd’y, Mr. Manager.” Finn Blodgett smiled 
and produced the customary cigar. 

“Thankee, suh,” Zack grinned. “Huh! Gole 
band—I'll save dis’n to smoke in my big peerade.” 
And he safely cached the cigar for public consump- 
tion. 

“The parade?” Gallagher glanced up. “When 
does it start?” 

“Jes’ atter de twelve-o’-clock train pull in— 
prompt, or thereabouts.” 

“Don’t give us the wrong dope, Old Reliable—I 
believe that’s what they call you?” 

“Yas, suh; ev’ybody in Vicksburg, suh, white 
an’ black, calls me ‘Ole Reliable.” 

“Now, Old Reliable, we are strangers, and you’re the man to 
keep us posted. 
we suh. What I don’t know ’bout dis is tore out o’ de 

“You are the manager?” 

“Head manager. Anybody kin tell dat by readin’ my badge.” 

“Nice badge.” Gallagher examined the ribbon and the 
flinging. “Here, smoke a fresh cigar?” 

“Thankee, suh; thankee, suh.” His grin expanded and his 
tongue wagged looser. “ Seegyars sho is rollin’ in rapid an’ reg’lar.” 

“Fire up.”’ Gallagher held the flaming match, and Old Reli- 
able was applying a powerful suction to his end of the cigar when 
the detective most innocently inquired, 

“Who planned your demonstration?” 

“You means who got up de peerade, suh?”—emitting a 
copious smoke from his funnels. “I done it, suh. De ontire 
’sponsibility is right on me.” 

“Arranged the program?” 

“Yas, suh—peerade, wid twe bands, an’ me in de lead hack.” 


Fingers 


“According to this morning’s paper, Sergeant is 
pected to arrive on the noon train from Jackson.’ 
‘“Yas, suh. Den my peerade starts from de depo’ wid me in 
front. I’m de head leader.” 
“And Sergeant Rapp?” 
“?Co’se, suh, he’ Il be settin’ ‘longside o’ me. Jes’ watch. You’ll 
see me bowin’ an’ wavin’ at all de folks, white an’ black.” 


“See here, nigger’ —Ringgold whirled and stood 


I'm in a jam, you's li ble 


“Then you proceed to the court-house grounds?” 

““Keerect, suh; dat’s whar people lines up an’ shakes hands 
wid me.’ 

“And with Sergeant Rapp?” 

“Nacherl’ly, suh; nacherl’ly.” 

_ “He'll be present at the reception, four o’clock? And deliver 
his address at eight in King Hiram’s Hall?” 

“You got it right, suh; dat’s whar cunnel’s gwine to speechify, 
wid me settin’ on de platform, wearin’ dis badge, an’ all dem 
niggers lookin’ at me. White folks, too.” 

ae Sergeant Rapp will certainly go to King Hiram’s 
Hall?” 

“*Co’se, suh; he’s ’bleeged to say a few words.” 
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Harris Dickson 


But Gallagher hadn’t cinched the main point; so the squirming 
Blodgett butted in. 

“You and Sergeant Rapp are great friends?” 

“Bound to be, suh. I’m manager.” 

“And you induced him to come here?” 

“Didn’t ’quire no ’ducin’, suh. Ev’y. nigger fairly itches till he 
gits to Vicksburg.” 


snarling— nigger, ef you tries to squeeze me when 
to git yo’ thote cut ™ 


Blodgett got irritated and demanded sharply, 

“Who appointed you manager?” 

“C’mittee, suh.” 

“Who appointed the committee?” 

“T done so.” 

The detectives glanced at each other. Was this apparently 
garrulous old negro making fools of them? Day after day, these 
shrewd operators had pumped old Zack, bought tickets, supplied 
him cigars, and gabbled round in circles without unmasking the 
crook higher up. Now they sat back and watched him drift aim- 
lessly to another group. ’ 

“See here, Blodgett,” Dan Gallagher whispered: “That nigger’s 
at the-bottom. ofthis whole thing.” 
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“No.” Finn Blodgett disagreed. 

“T tell you he is,” Gallagher insisted. “Your fake sergeant 
hasn’t got sense enough to plan such a frame-up.” - 

“You don’t know Boldy Ringgold.” Blodgett’s mustaches 
began to bristle as he thought of the troublesome negro. “Ring- 
gold is one of the sharpest criminals that ever worked a confidence 
game. Came devilish near putting one over on our railroad for 
fifteen thousand dollars.” 

“* Fifteen thousand?’” 

“Sure. . Sued us‘for the loss of his 
arm in that big wreck on the Valley. 
Such a bunch of negroes got hurt we 
couldn’t keep track of them all, 
couldn’t even prove that Ringgold 
wasn’t on the train.” 

“What happened?” Gallagher 
asked. 

“Jury gave him a verdict, and we 
had a voucher made out to pay. Then 
one of our operators got a line on the 
gambler who had shot Ringgold in a 
fracas over a crap game. He had 
never been in the wreck. Afterward, 
we found the surgeon who amputated 
his arm. Been searching for Ringgold 
ever since.” 

“Pretty slick job,” Gallagher ad- 
mitted. “Sho! Look!” 

A yellow face momentarily appeared 
at the glass‘door, and, with hardly 
perceptible nod, beckoned for Zack. 
It was Eli, whom neither of the detec- 
tives had previously seen or suspected. 

But as Zack obeyed so promptly, 
Blodgett sauntered out behind 
him. 


“Sh, Unc Zack.” Eli sidled up 
confidentially. ‘“’Tend like you’s 
sellin’ me a ticket.” 

Old Zack was a versatile per- 
former, and to Blodgett at the 
door he seemed exclusively intent 
upon extracting four bits 
from this weak-voiced 
customer. Yet Blodgett . 
sensed that something 
else was in the wind, for 
Zack’s black face took on 
a blacker expression when 
Eli whispered again, 

“Unc Zack, de time’s 
done come fer you to turn 
over dat money to me.” 

“Dat money don’t 
need no turnin’ over. It’s 
restin’ easy.” 

“But I got to git ev’y- 
thing settled up when de 
sergeant ’rives. He plays 
quick tricks.” 

“Look here, Eli: Us 
’greed dat Iwas to han- 
dle dat money.” 

“Ain’t you done 

“Sho Zack jingled 
the coin in his pocket. 

A pecuniary flicker crossed Eli’s face. 

“How much you got?” 

“Percisely de same ’mount what I’m gwine to have:lef’ atter 
you makes yo’ sneak.” 

“Don’t you aim to turn it over?” : 

“Lissen to me, Eli: I trusts dat money to Miss Betty Spottis- 
woode ev’y night, whar you can’t lay yo’ sticky fingers on it.” 

Eli’s sticky fingers showed their nervous disappointment, and 
his palm continued to itch. But he couldn’t afford to raise a 
rookus, and he’d get the dough, anyhow, when the sergeant 
hit town. 

“Dat’s all right, Unc Zack; all right. Me an’ Sergeant 
Rapp’ll go to yo’ house an’ ’vide up—me an’ you an’ him.” 

an’ him,” Zack corrected. 

“But, Unc Zack—” Eli was bracing himself for a:‘manful prd- 
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test when his voice dribbled to a wheeze. “Gawd A’mighty! 
Dar’s Finn Blodgett!” - 

Supposedly the detective had not yet spotted him, and Eli 
didn’t mean that he should. For Eli passed, passed casually to 
the corner of Veto Street, whence he dodged down the hill toward 
a labyrinth of shacks beside the river. Zack turned and gazed and 
blinked and wondered at the suddenness of Eli’s vanishing 
until Blodgett called him from the door. 

“Step here, Mr. Manager; I’ll need more tickets.” 

‘Old Reliable hustled back into the lobby where Blodgett had 
sat down again with Gallagher, 

“You wants mo’ tickets?” 

“Yes; how are they selling?” 

“Fine, suh; fine. King Hiram’s Hall is gwine to be jammed 
full o’ niggers wid legs hanging out de winders.” 

“Then lemme have two more tickets, quick, before they’re 

Two mo’?’” Zack bent over with a financial gleam in his 
eye. “Suttin’ly, suh. One dellar, suh. Fo’ bits per each.” 

Blodgett tendered his dollar bill, but, instead of taking it, Old 
Reliable asked, 

“Boss, ain’t you got no change?” 

“One dollar—that’s correct. Two tickets, at fifty cents.” 

“Sholy, suh, sholy; figgers out nigh de same. But I ’quires 
change, which ’lows me to c’lect a dime.” 

“Oh! They’re a dollar ten? War-tax?” 

“No, suh; jes’ one dollar. But I gits ten cents on ev’y dollar 
for bein’ manager.” 

-_A new wrinkle in finance is worth acquiring; so Gallagher 
counted from a handful of small silver. 

“Here you are—fifty—seventy-five, eighty, ninety, one 
dollar.” ; 

“Thankee, suh.” From its concealment in his flabby breeches, 
Old Reliable dug up a purse in which he deposited one honest 
dime, the remaining ninety cents dropping into another pocket. 

“Dat keeps it straight. Dime fer me, an’ de balance fer 
Sergeant Rapp.” 

As all drummers took a kindly interest in Old Reliable’s affairs, 
it seemed quite natural that Finn Blodgett should remark, 

“The sergeant gets ninety per cent. of gate-receipts?” 

““Gits whatever it ’mounts to, suh, atter I c’lects mine.” 

“How many tickets have you sold?” 

“‘TDis makes five hundred and sixty-eight, suh.” 

While Blodgett made this memorandum in his note-book, a 
pert little telegraph-boy came hurrying into the lobby. 

“Hello, Uncle Zack! Here’s a message.” 

_ “Fer me?” Zack inquired dubiously. “Who’s dead?” 
, “Addressed to Zack Foster, Manager. That’s you?” 

““Must be me; I’se manager.” 

The boy strode off whistling, leaving Old Reliable to open the 
yellow envelop. Finn Blodgett rose and moved behind him, 
hoping for a glimpse. The negro seemed so puzzled that 
Blodgett offered help, 

“What’s the trouble? Can’t you make it out?” 

“Not ’zactly. I knows ev’y one o’ dem words by deir faces. But 
I jes’ can’t call deir names widout my specks. Please. suh, read it.” 

A glance gave Blodgett the contents, which he read aloud for 
Gallagher’s benefit. 


Got left at Jackson. Will come to Vicksburg on the five-o’clock 
train. 
SERGEANT Rapp. 


At first, Zack failed to comprehend the catastrophe as his 
trembling voice inquired, 

“Lawd Gawd, Mr. West, dat signify he won’t git here by 
twelve o’clock?” 

“So the telegram reads.” 

“Uh! Uh! Uh!” Old Reliable groaned. “D’ain’t gwine to be 
no peerade.” His black face shriveled, and puckers tangled 
about his eyes, from which the light of gladness had died away. 

“Dar now! Dar now! I won’t git to ride in no lead hack.” 

Even before the dispirited Zack had dragged his calemity into 
the street, Gallagher and Blodgett did their rapid-fire planning. 
If this bogus sergeant had got. tipped off from showing up at 
Vicksburg, they must nab him in Jackson, where his telegram was 
filed less than two hours ago. Both of them met the noon train, 
and learned from its conductor that a one-armed negro in uni- 
form had dropped off at Smith’s Station—fourteen miles east— 
and driven toward town in an automobile. 

“Ringgold smelled something,” suggested Blodgett; “he’s got 
scent like a hound.” 

* “Come along!” Gallagher caught his arm. “Old Reliable has 


Fingers 
got the money. That’s where Boldy Ringgold will show up. 
Follow Zack.” 

Attempting to follow Zack was maddening; they-couldn’t tell 
whether the snake that made the track was going forward or 
coming back. He’d been everywhere and stopped nowhere; 
everybody had just seen him, but nobody knew where he could 
be found. Blodgett and Gallagher separated so as to cover more 
territory and pick up the trail. It was Gallagher who first 
glimpsed their quarry, in a mud-spattered Ford, rushing south 
on Cherry Street. His car had got too long a start for Gallagher 
to stop it; but the number registered on his mind, from which he 
found that it was a public taxi operated by a negro named 
Jesse French. 

Ten minutes behind him, Blodgett and Gallagher went chasing 
in pursuit. 


“Beat it, Jesse!” the frantic Eli waved his hand. ‘Hike yo’ 
tin Lizzie, an’ keep your mouf shet.” 

The rattly Ford had barely hesitated to dump Old Reliable 
at his own house, on the same block and just to the rear of 
Colonel Spottiswoode’s. _Then it skidded round the corner. 

“Here, Unc Zack!” Eli grabbed him. ‘Git inside. Don’t let 
nobody see you.” 

Such swiftness amazed the old man, jostled him, ruffled his 
ribbons, and jarred his sense of dignity. 

“Eli, what make you ack so brief in my house?” 

“Sh”’—locking the door. ‘Here’s Sergeant Rapp.” 

A gangling personage revealed himself in the corner, black, 
bullet-headed, and khakied, with overseas cap, and an empty 
sleeve pinned ostentatiously across his breast. Zack stared and 
glared and glowered, with neither the awe nor the respect upon 
which Eli had counted to subdue him. 

The military personage skirmished forward with outstretched 
hand. 

“Proud to meet you,” he condescended. 

“Sergeant Rapp”—Zack’s wrath boiled over—‘“‘why warn’t 
you at de train for my peerade?” 

The sergeant assumed a pose of wearied martyrdom. 

“T’se plum wore out wid peerades.” 

Eli glanced at Rapp, and set in to mollify the old fool. 

“But, Unc Zack,” he palavered, ‘de sergeant’s ’bleeged to rest. 
Everything’ll be all right, wid you settin’ ’longside o’ Colonel 
Spotswoode on de platform, an’ poundin’ de table wid yo’ 
mallet, and—” Eli piled delights upon ecstasies until Zack’s 
stubborn lip began to waver; then both the other negroes 
joined in talking a blue streak, adding newer joys and raptures, 
while Ringgold made the purely incidental point, 

“Now den, all us got to do is jes’ to settle up. "Twon’t take 
no time. So us kin hurry down to Washington Street an’ shake 
hands wid de people. Good ole Unc Zack, run to de house an’ git 
de money from Miss Betty. How much she got?” 

Blind and bewildered from their machine-gun arguments, old 
Zack answered guilelessly, 

“Two hundred and seventy-seven; whilst I has six an’ a half 
what ain’t turned in yit.” 

“Den hurry, Unc Zack; fetch it sudden.” Eli gave him a shove 
through the doorway and a flying start for the big house. 

here, Eli” —Ringgold confronted him—“ you oughter had 
dat cash, Johnny-on-de-spot, waitin’ for me.” 

“Tried to; but dat ole nigger wouldn’t lemme touch it.” 

“T’m makin’ my gitaway de minit it comes.” 

“Sure.” Eli had his reasons for agreeing. ‘‘’Twon’t do fer you 
to show up in Vicksburg. Finn Blodgett’s here——” 

“Finn Blodgett?’’’ The gangling negro wobbled, then steadied 
himself, with ashy lips and bulging eyes. “‘Whyn’t you put me 
wise? I wouldn’t ha’ come.” 

“Never seed Finn till dis mornin’.” 

“Gawd A’mighty!” Ringgold’s legs began to twitch. “I’m 
duckin’—money or no money.” 

Eli watched him cunningly as he scuttled about like a rat and 
searched the room. Hanging behind the door, he found a pair of 
Zack’s overalls and a worn shirt, which he trussed in a bundle 
and tossed through the back door. 

“Dey’ll come in handy; I’m fixin’ to shuck dese sojer clo’es.”’ 

For a burr-headed, dish-faced negro, Eli had plenty of horse 
sense, and it tickled him to consider that the more Ringgold 
got frightened the less he’d quibble over Eli’s share of the swag. 
And thus considering, Eli proceeded to throw an additional scare 
into him. 

“Boldy, you needn’t stampede yo’se’f jes’ ’cause o’ Finn 
Blodgett. He ain’t no bear.” ; 

“Ef I could jes’ lay low.” Ringgold mopped his sweaty 
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“O.K. from beginning to end 
A sound and dependable friend 
So forceful and able I’m sure every table 
Will welcome the vigor you lend!” 


We use only 
Government inspected 
ox joints 


JOSEPH GAMPBELL GOMPAN? 
CAMDEN,N.J.U.SA 


Every ingredient of Campbell’s nourishing Ox Tail 
Soup is choice in grade and quality, scrupulously 
inspected, prepared with utmost nicety and care. 

The marrowy joints are of the medium size, which 
yields the best meat and richest broth. 

Tender diced carrots and turnips, a delicious tomato 
puree, celery, parsley, plenty of strength-giving barley, a 
hint of leek and onion and a touch of fine flavoring — 
make this favorite soup as tempting as it is nutritious. 

The safe health rule is “eat good soup every day.” 


21 kinds 15c a can 


Soups 
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When the Ship Came 


I N Colonial days the arrival of a ship at 

an American port was a great event. It 
meant news from overseas, and, more im- 
portant, needed supplies of woolens, linens, 
shoes, and implements, in payment for . 
which the settlers offered furs, tobacco, 
or other products of the new country. 


For the most part trading was mere barter, 
goods being exchanged directly for goods. 
Certain commodities, even, were desig- 
nated as legal tender. 


Modern banking has eliminated these slow 
and uncertain methods. Through its 
organization of offices and correspondents 
in this country and abroad, the Guaranty 
Trust Company offers every facility for 
the direct, safe, and prompt handling of 
commercial transactions, and for financing 
domestic and international business. 


A complete list of booklets descriptive of our 
services will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Havre Brussels 


Capital and Surplus - - - $50,000,000 


Resources more than - - - $800,000,000 
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face in dread of public appearance. ‘‘But 
dese niggers ’specks me to stan’ up on 
a platform.” 

“Aw! He ain’t goin’ to pester nobody.” 

“Finn ain’t goin’ to pester you, ‘cause 
Finn ain’t got nothin’ on you. Wid me, it’s 
split de dough an’ hit de road.” 

Eli’s calculating eyes gazed upward at 
the ceiling. 

“Den us better talk financial. De 
c’lections ’mount up to two hundred and 


eighty-three dollars, which ‘lows you fifty ” 


—an’ I pays de ’spenses——” 


‘““’Lows me fifty?”’ The sergeant stared 
at his accomplice. 

“T said fifty for you’-—with stubborn 
emphasis from Eli. 

“See here, nigger”—Ringgold whirled 
and stood snarling—“nigger, ef you tries 
to squeeze me when I’m in a jam, you’s 
li’ble to git yo’ thote cut.” 

“Fifty dollars is plenty,” Eli main- 
tained. 

“No ’tain’t. Wid Blodgett trackin’ me, 
I can’t tarry dis side o’ St. Looey.” 

“All right den,” suggested the compro- 
mising Eli; “de c’mittee ‘lows you fifty 
mo’—fer ridin’ de railroad.” 

“Dat makes a hundred?” Ringgold 
had no time to haggle before Old Reliable 
flung open the door. 

“Here’s yo’ money,” he announced. 

“Give to me’”—from the forehanded 
Eli. 

“No; it’s fer de sergeant.” 

Ringgold grabbed the wad and ran to 
the window, with Eli looking on as he 
counted. Then both negroes turned and 
protested together, 

“Dis ain’t but thirteen an’ a half.” 

“Dat’s de cash. An’ dere’s Miss Betty’s 
check for two hundred an’ seventy. She 
kep’ count. I sole jes’ three hundred and 
fifteen dollars, an’ tuk out my ten cents on 
ev’y dollar—” Zack was accurately de- 


‘| tailing the items of his stewardship when 


Ringgold sawed him off, 

“Shet up, fool! Dis paper ain’t no 
good——”’ 

“Dat’s Miss Betty’s check!” Zack flared 
up at the notion of having it doubted by 
a negro. “Jes’ good as money in yo’ 
hand. I kin take it down to de bank an’ 
say, ‘Mornin’, Mr. McCoy.’ He'll say, 
‘Hello, Uncle Zack; you’s lookin’ slick as 


| a ribbon.’ Den he skacely squints at dat 


paper befo’ he speak out: ‘Charlie, please 
give Ole Reliable two hundred an’ seventy. 
I wish it was a heap mo’.’” 

“How fer is dat bank?” Ringgold 
questioned hopefully. 

“Not fer; little piece down de road.” 

The desperate Ringgold thrust his check 
into Zack’s hand, caught his shoulders, 
and catapulted him through the door, 

“Go fetch dat money. Hustle, ole man; 
hustle! Vl pay you ten dollars extry.” 

“Ten dollars?’” 

“Yes—Lawd A’mighty!” 

All three negroes saw an automobile slow 
down at the colonel’s gate—but the driver 
kept pointing and nodding in their direc- 
tion, toward Zack’s house. 

“Finn Blodgett!” These were the last 
words of Eli, who faded out of the back 
door and tore his way through a weed 
patch. Eli had eliminated himself. 

- Ringgold stood paralyzed, eying the two 
detectives as they sprang from their car 
and bounded up the Spottiswoode 
steps. Yet they persisted in glancing his 
way. 
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You can buy the loveliest 
the decorators have to offer 


ao you like this soft gray chintz scattered with sweet old- 

fashioned nose-gays? Or this silk from Chna?—very 
‘different,’ with its large vivid birds on queer boughs. And for 
your own boudoir, madame, these filmy lengths of mauve and 
rose chiffon—” 

Be sure that you choose just the fabric you like. No 
material is too exquisite, none too delicate to wash the 
gentle Lux way. The laundry, the cleaners’ bills—these 
are but silly fears of the past. You can trust to Lux any 
material that water alone will not hurt. 

Cretonnes, silks, satins, the merest clouds of chiffon, come 
from these wonderful suds unharmed. No cake soap to rub 
in. No rubbing to get the soap and dirt out. Just pure 
bubbling suds that whisk the dirt away and leave the colors 
clear and bright. 


Never let a fine fabric really get soiled 


Dirt that is allowed to stay in actually cuts the tiny fibres. 
If you even suspect that striped taffeta slip cover or those 
yellow silk hangings of looking less bright, slip them into 
a big bowlful of the pure Lux suds. Let Lux take care 
of all your beautiful draperies and find out how long they 
can last. Your grocer, druggist, or department store has 
Lux. Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


There's nothing like Lux 
' for fine hangings 


For all fine 
launder "§ 


How to wash silks and 
colored fabrics 


Use one tablespoonful of Lux to a 
gallon of water. Whisk into a rich lather 
in very hot water, then add cold water 
till lukewarm. Colors should be washed 
quickly to prevent running. Dip the 
fabric up and down in the foamy suds. 
Squeeze the suds through the soiled spots 
_——do not rub. Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters. When possible, roll silks in a 
towel todry If colored fabrics are hung 
up to dry, they should ‘be hung in the 
shade. Press with a warm iron. 
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Bed ‘Room 


GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Clhe COdeal Gloor Cowering 


O woman calls for “Candy,’’ “Face Powder’’ or “Canned Soups’! 
She calls for them by particular names—names that represent articles 
of approved standard and value. 

Every woman should know more about CREX rugs with twenty 
years established reputation, ‘The rug that brings a little of the outdoors 
right into your home and provides an artistic, useful and inexpensive floor 
covering the year ’round. 

CREX rugs do not retain dirt—require no beating and can be cleaned 
with damp cloth or broom and light shaking. Numerous designs and 
colors make selection easy—for any room. 

Don’t just say grass rag—you may get an artful imitation made of 
split or crushed straw. Insist on the genuine CREX. 

CREX is easily said and easily read. The name woven in the side 
binding provides an ineffaceable identification mark. 


Hand: ly all d catalog sh tual colors and 
sizes of the three CREX weaves—DE TOME. HERRING- 


BONE and REGULAR~mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


our guarantee 
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“Ole man”—the frightened crook 
dragged Old Reliable backward into his 
room—“ole man, how much money is you 
got?” 

“Ain’t got much.” 

“How much?” 

“Bout fifteen—out 0’ my ten cents on 
de dollar.” 

“Cough it up—quick!” 

“Dat’s my part.” 

“But I'll leave you dis check for your 
part.” 

“ Huh? 

“Check—good as gold. Two sev- 
enty——”’ 

“You means fer me to keep dis?” 

“Sure. Hurry!” 

The swiftness of consummation made 
Zack dizzy in the head. He poured out 
money from his purse, mostly dimes, which 
Ringgold never counted. 

“Now, lissen, cle man, an’ pay ’tention: 
You ramble up to dat house an’ keep dem 
cops a-talkin’ jes’ ’long as yo’ bref holds out. 
Don’t drap nary word ’bout me, "cause 
I aims to lie down and git a nap o’ 
sleep.” 

Old Reliable’s belfry had already gone 
batty with confusion, and Ringgold fur- 
ther dazed him by a forcibly assisted exit, 
bodaciously throwing him out of the door. 
Then Zack heard the key turn. Maybe 
that’s what suggested that Zack likewise 
do some turning. He did so cautiously, 
and peered round the corner of his house, 
where he saw that Ringgold was vanishing 
in Eli’s wake. 

“Don’t dat nigger beat de Dutch!” Zack 
cogitated to himself. ‘Runnin’ like a 
rabbit. He sho is skittish—fer sech a 
fighter. Good thing I got dis check, ’cause 
he’s liable to stampede wid dat.” 

Fingering his check and shaking his head, 
Old Reliable proceeded to the colonel’s 
gate and fronted a fresh amazement—folks 
were darting through the quiet hall, slam- 
ming the dignified doors, and talking loud. 
Within the hallway, he recognized his two 
friends from the hotel—who loved to rest 
easy in rocking-chairs and listen to funny 
stories. Here they came, bulging out of 
colonel’s front door, same as if they were 
galloping to a fire. And the colonel himself 
astounded Zack by grabbing his hat and 


yelling: 

“Wait! Gentlemen, I'll go with you.” 

All of which induced Old Reliable to 
pause and ponder, ‘What kin ail de cun- 
nel?” 

Then the colonel shouted at him: 

There’s Zack. Oh, Zack! Come here! 
Have you seen Sergeant Rapp?” 

‘You means dat nigger sojer man?” 

“Yes, yes; he’s the one.” 

‘Cunnel, I got a notion to snatch a 
pa'in’ off yo’ ‘ence an’ bust his crust. He 
done spiled my peerade.” 

All three white men swarmed round Zack, 
with everybody asking him at once, 

““Where’d I:app go?” 

“Whar he gone? Dat don’t signify 
nothin’ to me. I ain’t havin’ no dealin’ 
wid sech a nigger——” 

“Has he been here?” Gallagher inter- 
rupted. 

“Ought to got here in p'enty time to 
ride wid me in de lead hack.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Did I see him? Huh, mister! I speck 
he ain’t wuth lookin’ at. Reckon I mought 
as well travel to de bank an’ cash dis 
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Have they the beauty they so easily can gainP 


“ beautifully turned 
out—how correct,” you 
thought—until you caught 

a glimpse of her nails. 


Then, “Shocking” you said to 
yourself, 


And that one glimpse of her 
carelessly groomed hands left an 
impression that you never forgot. 


Do you realize how easy it is to 
keep your nails so lovely that they 


This method is 
the secret of the 
perfect, even 
cuticle of many 
Jashionable 
women 


lend you that assurance which 
comes from the knowledge that 


faster it grows. It becomes tough, 
thick, and hangnails appear, 


You can keep your nails lovely 
without injuring the cuticle. 


Cutex is a harmless cuticle re- 
mover. Applied to the cuticle it 
keeps the base of the nail smooth, 
firm, crescent-like, 


Wrap a little cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (both come 
in the Cutex package), dip it into 
the bottle of Cutex and work it 
around the base of the nails, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. Instantly 
the dry cuticle is softened. Wash 
the hands, pushing back the cuticle 
with a towel. The surplus cuticle 
will disappear, leaving a firm, even, 
slender nail base. 

If you like snowy white nail tips 
apply a little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nails directly from the tube. 
Finish with Cutex Nail Polish. 


even the most critical 
eye can find only im- 
maculate perfection? 


The secret of beau- 
tiful nails lies in the 
care of the cuticle. 
This is the most im- 
portant part ofa mani- 
cure. The more you 
cut the cuticle the 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND T*VO DIMCS TODAY 


If your cuticle has a tendency to 
dry and grow coarse, apply a bit of 
Cutex Cold Cream each night. This 
cream was especially prepared to keep 
the hands and cuticle soft and fine. 


It is true that one Cutex manicure 
makes your nai!s look lovely, but you 
cannot seep them well groomed by ir- 
regular care. Give your nails a Cutex 
manicure regularly, 


Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 
Nail Polish and Cold Cream are each 
35 cents. The Cuticle Remover comes 
also in 65 cent bottles. You can get 
Cutex in drug and department stores in 
America and chemist shops in England. 


A manicure set for 20 cents 

For 29 cents we will send ‘you the 
Cutex Introductory Manicure Set, not as 
large as our standard set, but contaiaing 
enough of the Cutex preparations for at 
least six complete manicures. Use the 
coupon below. Address Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam Ware 
ren, Dept. 504, 200 Mountain St. Montreal. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. so4, 114 West 17th Street 
New York City - 
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They 
Have 
Such 

An 
Appetizing 
Way 


UNGRY, or just want to be; at the table or away 

from it; at home or out-doors—you’ll always find 
an appetizing, satisfying bite in any National Biscuit 
Company product. 


For instance—UneeEpa Biscuit, the favorite of the 
nation; N.B.C. Granam Crackers, the nut-brown 
nourishers ; Zu Zu GinGER Snaps, the greatest snap 
of all. 


Or N.B.C. Butrer Tun Biscuit, round morsels 
of tenderness; Premium Sopa CrackERs, mealy and 
mildly salt ; and theentire hostof other N.B.C. delights. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“Gimme dat! Gimme dat! It’s mine!’’ 
“Here! Lookat me, oldman!” Roughly 
the secret-service agent shook him. ‘Who 


‘are you collecting this money for?” 


“Fer Zack.” 

“What right have you got to it?” 

“Ought to be mine by rights, ’cause I 
done de work.” 

Then Blodgett cut in, 

“Who gave it to you?” 

“Miss Betty—an’ Sergeant Rapp tole 
me to keep it for my part.” 

“*Rapp?’ ‘Rapp?’” the detectives ex- 
claimed together. 

“Yas, suh; sho did give it to me. Jes’ 
dis minnit—at my- house.” 

Gallagher forgot the check, and didn’t 
even notice that Zack had neatly reclaimed 
it as he and Blodgett made a swift dash 
toward the cabin. 

“Guard the back door,” Gallagher 
called as he ran; “I’ll cover the front.” 

Old Reliable had no concern with either 
back or front. His mind was set on Mr. 
McCoy at the bank; and he began making 
tracks toward a paying institution when 
the colonel halted him. 

“Hold up, Zack! Wait until they come 
back with that nigger.” 

“But, Cunnel, dey ain’t comin’ back 
wid him. He gone.” 

“Yas, suh; started mighty brief, an’ ef 
he kept dat lick, he’s mighty close to 
N’Yawleens.” 

Shouts from the cabin immediately con- 
firmed this statement—Boldy Ringgold 
had gone. The officers rushed back and 
put Old Reliable through a whirlwind third 
degree, not about the parade, or the brass 
band, but only concerning a one-armed 
negro who didn’t amount to shucks—how 
long had he been gone? How was he 
dressed? Which route did he take? Zack 
worried through their cross-examination, 
and they rushed off again, shouting back 
to the colonel, 

“Hold that old negro—he hid the con- 
vict——” 

“Never hid him.” Zack virtuously de- 
nied their charges. “‘Dat nigger come his 
own se’f, an’ ’loped away his own se’f.” 

That’s all there was to it, and Zack 
started about his private business with 
Mr. McCoy. 

“Here, Zack!” Once more the colonel 
stopped him. ‘‘Give me that check.” 

“No, suh, Cunnel; dis is mine. I 
worked hard fer dis money.” 

“We must return their money to the 
people who bought tickets.” 

“Turn it back? Atter we got it?” 

“Certainly. I must redeem every ticket.” 

“An’ I don’t git nothin’?” 

“Ought to get ten years.” The angry 
colonel stamped back into the house, and 
Zack eyed him as he tore up two hundred 
and seventy dollars of hard-earned money. 

“Dar now! Dar now!” Old Reliable 
dropped in a huddlc on the top step, rock- 
ing back and forth, moaning and churning 
his milk of human kindness into sour 


-clabber. ‘Dar now! Dat’s what I gits fer 


prankin’ wid a passel o’ niggers. Nary 
peerade—nary lead hack. Handles all de 
money, an’ ain’t got a cent. Lord, Lord, 


I sho wishes I had sticky fingers like Eli!” 


The next Old Reliable story will 
appear in an early issue. 
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Back go the rugs and you're off. 

After that you can dance to your 
heart’s delight with never a thought 
of stopping the motor when the end 
of a record is reached. 

The Columbia Non-Set Automatic 
Stop, found in Columbia Grafonolas 


Canadian Factory : Toronto 
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or seven stories, and to that height the east | % 


Grafonola 


€olumbia Grafonolas: Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW VORK 


exclusively, is the only automatic 
stop that requires absolutely no 
setting. 

You simply place the tone arm i 
needle on the record, and the bes 
Grafonola stops itself just as the last 
strains die away. 
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golf balls that bear the name of 


quality can mean. 


them y 


A Scene on the McGregor Private Golf Course 


S indicated by the scene above—photographed on our own 
private golf course—the men who work in our shops play 

golf themselves. Each and every one of them plays regularly 
—and the results are unfailingly reflected in all golf clubs and 


“MACGREGOR® 


Practical golfers—not theorists—have always made * ‘ACGREGOR 
clubs; and for more than twenty-two years this name has stood 
for an institution whose products have ever represented all that 
Great care in the m 
intense interest in the work— has: been behind MACGREGOR 
clubs, and the same is true of the MACGREGOR ball. 


Ask your Pro or Dealer for MACGREGOR clubs and balls. just try 
oursel and see what 22 years of experience have produced. 


THE CRAWFORD, | McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 


DAYTON, "OHIO 
Established 1829 


aking—because of 


NO.38.8. 
BRASS BACK 
IVORY FACE 
DRIVER 


No Pleasure 
Can Equal This 


Nothing can compare with the joy of _aspin 
on the breeze-swept lake or river. If you 
own a Mullins steel boat you can be proud 
in knowing it is designed by Whitteisey & 
Whittelsey and has special features not 
found on ordinary boats. 


You can trust your family in a Mullins 
because it simply can't sink. Air-tight 
compartments prevent this and the steel 
hull makes warping, waterlogging or seam 
ming impossible. Mullins owners never 
ink of calking—lots of them don’t even 
with a boat-house. 


No wonder 70,000 users have made this the 
world s biggest boat factory. 


Write en catalog of wooden and steel 
power boats, row boats and canoes. 


BODY CORPORATION 
Department 
617 Franklin arg Salem, Ohio 


MULLINS cant sink 


Get finestbooks 
at lower prices 


than any dealer can offerby becoming a Life Member of 


vant: ges secured by 

‘Publishers’ Over- 
of Editions,” “ Bank- 
if you act now. 


You share all the ad 
expert purchase of 
stocks,” “Remainders 
ruptcy Stocks,” etc.— 

To multiply our already large purchasing capacity we 
are offering you the privilege of becoming a Life Member 
of this Association without spending a cent for dues or 
initiation fee. Simply avail yourself of our re ble 
offer of the lowest prices quoted on fine books. 

Every book brand new. Best fiction, gift volumes, juve- 
niles, etc., included. No defective or second-han ooks. 
Tell us your book desires—we can meet them. We send 
no agents. Note these prices. 

DE MAUPASSANT, de luxe, une: 
10 vols. Pub. Price $38.50. Our Pri $11.25 
NEL! 2 Vols. Biography of the great Irish leaderby 

his Pub. by Doran at $5.00. Our Price....... $1. 

WAR AND THE NATION, large vol., summarizing entire 
Civil War. re] fine illus. Pub.price $10.00. Our Price § $2.25 

(Ay parcel postage, weight 10 Ibs. 
MEMOIRS ‘OF NAPOLEON. 3 vols., by his private secre- 
ery. from famous paintings. Pub. price $4 
FICTION PACKAGE, 5 good 
novels 
KIPLING, lane, % ieather, 
10 vols. Pub. Price $ Our Pric 13.85 


sc We have abeclute remainder “of the magnificent 
English Highland Edition. rsoillustrations per volume. Pub. 
price $6.00. per vol. Our Price per vol., while they last $1.45 
Our new list includes ot other Seely book: 
also heipfui vo! on 
it, ete. inshow you may exam: Books tn ‘own home 
before best bargains may ‘gone newt week. 
that catalogue at 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia 


Dept. F, 435 Presser Building Annex, 
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Poor’s Partner 
(Continued from page 58) 


to her at the shop in typewriting. It held 
a single sheet of note-paper, with the letter- 
head of Wilkerson & Smith, which was 
written upon in a flowing, clerkly hand as 
follows: 


NELL: 

I’m all through—at the end of my rope at 
last. ‘I’ve said I was going to take a week’s 
vacation, but I will not come back ever. “ae 
will not see me or hear from me again. 
know Mr. Wilkerson is going to fire me. rl 
save him the trouble. Nobody knows better 
than I do that you deserved better luck. 
Maybe you can guess how much I’d like to 
see little Jujie again. I know I ought not 
- now—and that’s some punishment. Tell 

er-—— 


The writing ended there, at the bottom 
of the page. 

“His hand, I suppose,” Bodet said, 

“Undoubtedly,” she replied. “The post- 
man brought the letter half an hour ago. 
You'll see by the postmark it was mailed 
in Toledo yesterday. WhenI read it, I 
felt a relief. It might mean a new start 
for him somewhere else. I always felt him 
here—sort of a liability over my head, if 
you can understand that. I was relieved 
that he had gone. Mr. Wilkerson tele- 
phoned me yesterday; but I didn’t know 
then that he had left town. I considered 
whether to telephone Mr. Wilkerson about 
this letter, but decided just to bury it. 
But what you tell me now——” 

She was quite pale then, and she ap- 
pealed to him in a hushed, plaintive cry: 

“Mr. Bodet there’s something wrong 
here. I know he clung to being square 
with Mr. Wilkerson. Something has hap- 
pened to him. I would have been relieved 
if I had heard that he was dead and out of 
the temptations he couldn’t resist. Nobody 
loved him as I did, or knew him as I did. 
Poor Teddy had that one thing—his honesty 
in business—squareness with Mr. Wilker- 
son. I know about you, Mr. Bodet; I’ve 
heard about you. I want you to find out. 
I want you to give the boy back this one 
thipg—his square accounts—his good faith 
to Mr. Wilkerson. Somebody has abused 
him. Don’t you let them do it—take his 
square accounts. I want it for my little 
girl, too—his daughter Jujie—Julia, you 
know. You find out, Mr. Bodet. I tell 
you Teddy was honest with Mr. Wilker- 
son.” She put a finger up to her trembling 
lips as though to steady them. 

From this competent, energetic business 
woman he had expected a businesslike inter- 
view; but there was an inconvenient fulness 
at the base of his throat, which he cleared 
slightly before replying: 

“Tf that’s the judgment of the woman 
who loved him and suffered him, i’m willing 
to bank on it. Let me keep this letter.” 

And when he came out on the sidewalk, 
a hundred and thirty feet below, he had 
practically a new case on his hands—a case 
that reached to a deeper stratum of human 
errancy than the one which Thomas Wilker- 


son had presented to him. 


Going back to La Salle Street, he walked 
along the northern flank of the Vicker Build- 
ing in order to verify the picture of it which 
he had in his mind. Mr. Vicker was build- 
ing an addition to the eastern end of the 
structure. The red-steel skeleton of this 
addition was already up to a height of six 
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or seven stories, and to that height the east 
wall of the old: building had’ been partly 
torm out. A strike had stopped building 
operations, however. Litter lay about, 
just as the workmen had left it. Canvas 
had been stretched over ti.> gaping holes 
in the old east wall. 

Bodet entered the building, took the ele- 
vator to the third floor, and stepped into 
the anteroom of Mr. Vicker’s offices. Two 
stenographers and an office-boy occupied it 
at the moment. The detective picked out 
the stout, red-headed stenographer, because 
she looked good-natured and her machine 
was not in use just then. 

“T’m from the Addington Typewriter 
Company,” he said to her, in his friendliest 
manner. “You have two of our machines 
here. I’m making a report on our machines. 
We find that sometimes a purchaser will 
let a machine get in bad condition without 
reporting it. Then they blame the machine 
for not working well. Will you let me look 
this one over a minute?’ 

The stenographer re- 
signed her chair to him. He sat down at 
the typewriter, swiftly looked it over, put 
a sheet of paper into it, and saw for him- 
self how it was working. 

“Seems to be all right. Thank you very 
much,” he said, as he got up, folding the 
sheet ' upon which he had written and stuff- 
ing it into his pocket. He repeated that 
opération with the second stenographer. 

It was then a quarter to twelve, and he 
repaired to hisown office, or den, in the base- 
ment adjoining the premises occupied by 
the Clearing House Association, where he 
shut himself up for three-quarters of an 
hour. Usually, when he had a case on hand, 
his meals were catch-as-catch-can affairs; 
but to-day he went to a very good res- 
taurant and lunched with deliberation, 
because he had nearly an hour to kill. After 
lunching, he went over to police headquar- 
ters and saw his friend, Inspector McCabe. 

At a quarter to four, the office-boy in 
Adam Vicker’s anteroom slipped into the 
private secretary’s small office to say, 

“Inspector McCabe, of the Police Depart- 
ment, and another man want to see you.” 


The office-boy was a bit excited by a 


police inspector. If Mr. Poor was excited, 
his narrow, dingily chalky face did not show 
it. He considered the statement an instant, 
and, as police inspectors are not to be 
denied, he nodded assent. 

The burly, gray-mustached inspector was 
a stranger to Poor, and so was the in- 
spector’s baggy, undistinguished-looking 
companion, at whom Poor gave the merest 
glance, supposing him to be an underling. 
It was the underling, however, who started 
the conversation. 

“Mr. Poor, Edward Maynard, of Wilker- 
son & Smith, disappeared Saturday after- 
noon with thirteen hundred and sixty-eight 
Dunes Improvement Company bonds that 
Wilkerson & Smith were holding for Mr. 
Vicker.” 

At that statement, the secretary expe- 
rienced a feeling of relief. Wilkerson, he 
thought, had called in the police. He merely 
elevated his light-yellow eyebrows in a sign 
of slight and rather cynical surprise. 

“So far as we have been able to find out,” 
the baggy caller continued, in even, conver- 
sational tones, “you were the last man to 
see him. He was in Wilkerson & Smith’s 
office about two o’clock, when you called.” 

That statement was more disturbing. 
Poor had told Wilkerson that he telephoned 


Of Course You Are Nervous! 
Why don’t you stop coffee and 
give Instant Postum a trial? 


“There’s a Reason” 


Old Town Canwes 

An “Old Town Canoe” will 
jump at the thrust, or glide 
at the dip of a paddle. Floats 
light as.a fleck of foam, but 
every “Old Town” has the 
built-in strength and sturdi- 
ness to withstand many years 
of rugged service. For the 
youngsters, buy the “Sponson 
Model” the canoe that’s safer 
than a row boat. Write for 
catalog. 3000 canoes in stock. 
$67 up from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
1954 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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Listen to Marion Davies: 


“Hyglo packages are so handy to carry when 
traveling, and they do their work so satisfac- 
torily I would not be without one.” 


The public likes Marion Davies. An atmosphere of 
charm, simplicity and beauty surrounds her that endears 
hertousall. Like all stage and screen stars, she knows 
what toilet and manicure preparations best preserve and 


heighten her charms—her judgment is an expert one. To 
keep her nails pretty and attractive Marion Davies uses 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


They give the perfect i noh Is, no cu- 
ticle cutting, no irritation. Simple, ‘efficient and sure— 
and put up in such convenient boxes that they are ideal 
traveling companions, 

Got the 


orange stick an 
in an attractive box, as iilustrat- 


e Preparations 
are sold individually at leading 
drug and t stores at 
35c to 65c. 


To enable you to try Hyglo 
preparations, we will you 
small samples, upon receipt 
10 cents in coin. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
125 West ~~ St., New York 


Agents 


x 


Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 


JSED WHILE you 
Established 1879 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vv aporized Cresolcne relieves the paroxysi:s of Whcop- 
ing-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips th: 
common cold before it has a chance of developing into 
something worse, and experience shows that a negle.ied 
cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “‘No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhale “with 
every breath, makes a easy and relieves the con- 
gestion, assuring restful nights. 

It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial com 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valua 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those ex 

Cresolene’s best recomu.endati on is its 40 years ol 
successful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 11. 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
of eim licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 

Of 5 su: druggist or from us, 10c. instamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE ‘cO., 62 Cortlandt St., New Yo.k 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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‘a cornered 


‘Maynard. Whether tostick to that oradmit 
acallin person wasa ticklish question. How 
‘much did these men knowof hismovements 
Saturday afternoon? Adam Vicker, at 
least, knew that he had been in the office 
Saturday afternoon. 

“Mr. Vicker told me to tell Maynard he 
couldn’t keep the appointment with him 
Saturday afternoon,” Poor replied. “I had 
‘an errand here at the office. In passing, I 
stuck my head in Wilkerson & Smith’s and 
told Maynard Mr. Vicker wasn’t coming.” 

“Maynard was alone then in Wilkerson 
& Smith’s?” the baggy caller asked. 

“So far as I saw,” the secretary answered. 

“The bonds were there then?” 

“There was a stack of papers on the table. 
I suppose they were the bonds,”’ said Poor. 

“Did you see anybody else around the 
building, Mr. Poor?” 

“Not a soul,” the secretary replied. He 
felt fairly round the corner then, and warmed 
up somewhat. ‘‘I was busy here for nearly 
an hour. Then I walked over to Michigan 
Avenue and watched the parade. But I 
didn’t see a soul here except Mayna 

“Tt’s very important, you see,’ Bodet 
explained. “Of course, one of two things 
happened. Either Maynard absconded 
with the bonds or he was robbed. If he was 
robbed, it must have been by somebody 
who knew more or less about those bonds 
and the general situation. Presumably, it 
would have been somebody who had facili- 
ties for disposing of bonds of that 
character. There isn’t the slightest sign 
of a struggle in Wilkerson & Smith’s 
office. If Maynard was robbed, it must have 
been by somebody whose presence raised 
no suspicion in his mind. It seems Mr. 
Vicker had arranged to take up these bonds 
Saturday afternoon. Heputitoff. Monday, 
Mr. Wilkerson asked you whether or not 
Mr. Vicker had taken up the bonds Satur- 
day, and you said he hadn’t. That would 
naturally have suggested to you that Mr. 
Wilkerson, on Monday, didn’t know what 
had become of more than a million dollars’ 
worth of bonds belonging to Mr. Vicker, and 
if you had mentioned that to Mr. Vicker, 
he would probably have started an inquiry 
right away. But I believe you didn’t men- 
tion it to Mr. Vicker.” 

“T thought nothing about it,” said the 
secretary, with some heat. 

“T thought,” Bodet suggested, “that 
perhaps you had an idea where the bonds 
had gone and tried to follow them. You 
went out of town Sunday, returning Mon- 
day morning.” 

The secretary’s face turned more decided- 
ly chalky. He swallowed, but said nothing, 
gleaming at the questioner with the eyes of 
animal. Inspector McCabe 
spoke for the first time, observing, 

“The elevator-starter down-stairs told us 
that you came in quite early Monday morn- 
ing, carrying a small traveling-bag.” 

“You went to Toledo, Mr. Poor,” said 
Bodet, and took from his breast-pocket a 
letter which he laid on the desk. “Mrs. 
Maynard got this letter this morning. It 
was odd that it should consist of only one 
sheet, with a sentence broken in the middle 
at the bottom of the sheet. It was odd that, 
while the letter was written in longhand, the 
envelop was addressed with a typewriter. 
If the envelop had been addressed in long- 
hand—Maynard’s longhand—I should 
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probably have been hunting for a needle in 
a haystack still, even though the envelop 
was torn and pasted together. But you 
probably know that, of a thousand typewrit- 
ers, no two writ< exactly alike. A good micro- 
scope, in the hands of one who knows how 
to use it, will show. This envelop was ad- 
dressed on the typewriter in the anteroom 
out there—the one nearest your door. You 
took it to Toledo, posted it there, and caught 
a night-train back. Why, Poor?” 

The chalky: secretary seemed unable to 
move his eyes or tongue. He struggled with 
the latter and got out the words: 

“Who are you?” 

“My name: is Bodet,” the caller replied. 
“You came in here Saturday, Poor, and saw 
Maynard and the bonds in an empty build- 
ing. You got him to go with you—probably 
on a pretext of getting a peep at the parade. 
At the east endof the hall, on this floor, there 
is a vacant office. The east wall has been 
torn out of it and canvas stretched over to — 
keep out the rain.. The room is piled with 
broken plaster and like building-refuse. 
With this building strike, it will probably not 
be used againforsixmonthsormore. There 
is a pile of refuse against the door of the office 
vault. Over by the window, from which 
one might get a peep at the parade, and from 
there to the vault door, the floor is stained 
with blood—covered up with broken plaster 
and so forth. Inspector McCabe and I have 
had a look at it. The body of Edward May- 
nard is in that vault, probably the bonds, 
too—hidden there until you found means of 
disposing of them,and probably the hammer 
or bar with which he was killed. You have 
access toall the keysand combinations, Poor. 
Come with us now and open that vault.” 

The secretary snatched open a drawer in 
his desk and thrust his hand into it. But 
Bodet sprang upon him, exclaiming, 

“No you don’t!” 

Seizing his wrist the detective began to 
twist it, warning, “Drop that gun!” as he 
twisted. Witha stifled scream of pain, Poor 
opened his fingers, and the gun dropped 
back in the drawer. Bodet picked it up. 

“You don’t end it that way,” he said to 
thesecretarygrimly. ‘‘You’ve got to hang.”’ 

Poor was holding his sprained wrist. 

“Are the bonds in there?” Bodet 
demanded. 

Poor nodded. 

It was when Inspector McCabe stood up 
that the full horror of Poor’s situation 
seemed to come upon him. 

“T didn’t do it,” he cried; “not I myself!” 

“T understand that,” Bodet replied. 
“You took ona partner. He’s always look- 
ing for fellows like you. But your partner 
left you in the lurch. He usually does.” 

Half an hour later, he was saying to 
Thomas Wilkerson, 

“Tell her the boy’s accounts are square.” 

When he walked back to his lodging, he 
felt a deep satisfaction and justification in 
his calling. Men would never be done with 
debating: What is truth? What is justice? 
What is right? Around those questions, 
their thoughts and emotions would spin 
endless webs for all time to come. But he 
was devoted to the very simple, elementary 
proposition that those who slay and rob 
against the law shall be overtaken and 
brought down. Poor, errant Maynard’s 
slayer must answer to the law. Bodet felt 
a deep satisfaction and justification. 


The Perfect Plan, relating the next adventure of Ben Bodet, business detective, 
will appear in May: 
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| poy Shampooing is what makes beautiful hair. It brings 
out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
it soft, fresh and luxuriant. Your hair simply needs frequent and 
— washing to keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh 
effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why 
discriminating women 


phly: Simply 
It makes an abundance of rich, crea 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of bein 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine an 
silky, bright, freak tooking end fluffy. wavy and to manage. 

‘ou can get WATKINS MULSIFIED ANUT OIL SHAMPOO at any drug store. A four-ounce 


bottle should last for months. 
Splendid for Children 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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BELISKS of the ancient 
orient were sacred to the 
sun-god. 


It wasto a Babylonian 
obelisk that Berosus, court 
astronomer and high priest, 
owed his inspiration for the 
first perfected Sun-Dial. King 
Belshazzar received it on the 
very eve of Babylon’s fall. 


The people eyed it with 
superstitious awe. Surely, the 
shadow marking the hour was 
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the moving finger of the sun- 
god himself ! 


After twenty-five centuries, 
Sun-Dials are still used by 
civilized nations. 


But the world’s growing 
appreciation of the value of 
Time gradually brought more 
dependable time-meters — 
forerunners of today’s mar- 
velous instruments of beauty 
and precision— 
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“Sifted Through Silk” 


The name of Henry Tetlow has for 
seventy years been a guarantee of 
high quality in face powders. 

Today Henry Tetlow maintains the 
ar standard adhered to by his 
ather and grandfather. 


Henry Tetlow's 


ussuwillow 


Pat OFF 


Face Powder 


is the finest product created by the 
house of Henry Tetlow. 

It stays on. It beautifies. It gives 
charm. It is all that an unusually 
good face powder should be. 


50 cents a box in white, flesh, pink, 
cream or brunette. 


Sample Sent on Request 
or miniature box for a dime 
(state shade wanted) 


Try Pussywillow Tale De Luxe—you'll like it, too. 


HENRY TETLOW COMPANY 
Established 1849 


195 Henry Tetlow Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Kindred of the Dust | 


(Continued from page 68) 


not a tourist she’d be riding,” he reflected, 
“What the divil’s up here at all, at all, I 
dunno.” 


Dirty Dan saw her enter a ‘axi-cab at 
the Grand Central Station in New York. 

“T wonder if the young laddybuck him- 
self’ll meet her nere,” Mr. O’Leary reflected, 
alive with sudden suspicion, and springing 
into tne taxi-cab that drew in at the stand 
the instant the taxi bearing Nan and her 
cnild pulled out, he directed the driver to 
follow the car ahead, and in duce course 
found himself before the entrance to a 
hotel on lower Broadway. 

Dirty Dan hovered in the offing until 
Nan had registered and gone up to her 
room. Immediately he registered also, 
and, while doing so, observed that Nan had 
signed her real name and given her address 
as Port Agnew, Washington. With un- 
expected nicety, Dirty Dan decided not to 
embarrass her by registering from Port Ag- 
new also, so he gave his address as Seattle. 

For two days, he forgot the woes of 
Ireland and sat round the stuffy lobby, 
awaiting Nan Brent’s next move. When 
he saw her at the cashier’s window paying 
out, he concealed himself behind a news- 
paper, and watched her covertly as the 
clerk gave instructions to the head porter 
regarding the disposition of her baggage. 
The instant she left the hotel, accompanied 
by her child, Dirty Dan approached the 
porter and said, with an insinuating smile, 

“T’d give a dollar to know the address 
the young leddy wit’ the baby bhoy give 
you f’r the delivery av her trunk.” 

The porter reached for the dollar and 
handed Dirty Dan a shipping-tag contain- 
ing the address. Mr. O’Leary laboriously 
wrote the address in a filthy little memo- 
randum-book, and that afternoon made a 
point of looking up Nan’s new habitation. 
He discovered it to be an old brownstone 
front on lower Madison Avenue, and a 
blue-and-gold, sign over the area fence 
indicated to Mr. O’Leary that, from an 
abode of ancient New York aristocracy, 
the place had degenerated into a respecta- 

ble boarding-house. 

Having, as he judged, followed the 
mystery to its logical conclusion, Mr. 
O’Leary was sensible of a sudden waning 
of his abnormal curiosity in Nan Brent’s 
affairs; so he presented himself before the 
proper authorities and applied for a pass- 
port to visit Ireland. 

Now, while Daniel J. did not know it, 
one of the first questions the applicant for 
a passport is required to answer is his 
reason for desiring to make the journey, 
and during the great war, as everybody 
of mature years will recall, civilians were 
not permitted to subject themselves to 
the dangers of a ruthless submarine war 
without good and sufficient reason. Mr. 
O'Leary had a reason—to his way of think- 
ing, the noblest reason in all the world; 
consequently he was proud of it and not at 
all inclined to conceal it. 

“I’m goin’ over there,” he declared, with 
profane emphasis, ‘‘to kill all the damned 
English I can before they kill me.” 

His interlocutor gravely wrote this reply 
down in Mr. O’Leary’s exact language and 
proceeded to the other questions. When 
the application was completed, Dirty Dan 
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Wuy do Heinz Baked Beans taste so good? 

Heinz famous tomato sauce, made of fresh ripe tomatoes and 
perfectly flavored, accounts in part for their pepularity. And 
the pork used, a choice bacon cut, gives richness and flavor. 

But of the four varieties of Heinz Oven Baked Beans, each 
is delicious, though some have no tomato sauce, and one is 
cooked without pork. 

Each of the four varieties owes its distinctive taste to the 
oven-baking of carefully selected beans, in real dry-heat ovens, 
that brings out the rich bean flavor as only daking can do. 
Nothing of nutriment escapes, and nothing of flavor. The 
beans are digestible, as well as delicious. 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
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A guarantee of 
responsibility to you 


Fenn tad many things you buy carry their own 
evidence of quality—but in selecting luggage you 
must go deeper than surface values. 


The greatest part of luggage value lies inside where 
you cannot see it. This is so true that many a dealer 
himself cannot always tell what a piece of luggage is 
actually worth, or how it will wear judging only by its 
appearance. 


Both you and he must depend upon the honest 
purpose of the manufacturer. And it is this honest 
purpose that makes the Belber name so well worth 
finding. This means dollar for dollar value in the 
luggage you buy. 


The dealer who is interested in giving you this value 
has a wonderful selection of fine Bags, Suit Cases, 
Kit Bags, Wardrobe Trunks, Steamer and Dress 
Trunks, all bearing the Belber name. 


This House of Belber is built on the bedrock of re- 
sponsibility to the luggage user. Nearly thirty years old 
—the largest makers of fine luggage in the world—and 
growing faster today than ever. 


The choice of style is yours—the Belber name guar- 
antees the quality. 


For complete description of No 524 
illustrated above write for Booklet B 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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certified to the correctness of it, and was 

then smilingly informed that he had better 
go back where he came from, because his 

application for a passport was denied. 

Consumed with fury, the patriot thereupon 

aired his opinion of the government of the 

United States, with particular reference to 

its representative then present, and in the 

pious hope of drowning his sorrows, went 
forth and proceeded to get drunk. 

When drunk, Mr. O’Leary always in- 
sisted, in the early stages of his delirium, 
on singing Hibernian ballads descriptive of 
the unflinching courage, pure patriotism, 
and heroic sacrifices of the late Owen Roe 
O’Neill and O’Donnell Abu. Later in the 
evening, he would howl like a timber-wolf 
and throw glasses, and toward morning he 
always fought it out on the floor with some 
enemy. Of course, in the sawmill towns of 
the great Northwest, where folks knew 
Mr. O’Leary and others of his ilk, it: was 
the custom to dodge the. glasses and con- 
tinue to discuss the price of logs. Toward 
Dirty Dan, however, New York turned a 
singularly cold shoulder. The instant he 
threw a glass, the barkeeper tapped him 
with a “billy;” then a policeman took him 
in tow, and the following morning, Dirty 
Dan, sick, sore, and repentant,'was explain- 
ing to a police judge that he was from Port 
Agnew, Washington, and really hadn’t 
meant any harm. He was, therefore, fined 
five dollars and ordered to depart forth- 
with for Port Agnew, Washington, which 
he did, arriving there absolutely penniless 
and as hungry as a cougar in midwinter. 
He fled over to the mill kitchen, tossed 
about five dollars’ worth of ham and eggs 
and hot biscuit into his empty being, and 
began to take stock of life. Naturally, the 
first thing he recalled to mind was The 
Laird’s remark that Donald planned to 
make him foreman of the loading-sheds and 
drying-yard; so he wasted no time in pre- 
senting himself before Donald’s office door. 
To his repeated knocking there was no 
reply; so he sought Mr. Daney. 

“Hello, Dan! You back?” Daney greeted 
him. “Glad to see you. Looking for Mr. 
Donald?” 

“Ves, sir; thank you, sir.” 

“Mr. Donald is ill in the company’s 
hospital. We’re afraid, Dan, that he isn’t 
going to pull through.” 

“Glory be!” Mr. O’Leary gasped, horri- 
fied on two counts. First, because he 
revered his young boss, and, second, be- 
cause the latter’s death might nullify his 
opportunity to become foreman of the 
loading-sheds and drying-yard. “Sure 
what’s happened to the poor bhoy?” 

Before Daney could answer, a terrible 
suspicion shot through the agile and im- 
aginative O’Leary brain. In common with 
several million of his countrymen, he al- 
ways voiced the first thought that popped 
into his head; so he lowered that member, 
likewise his voice, peered cunningly into 
Andrew Daney’s haggard face, and whis- 
pered, 

“Don’t tell me he tried to commit sui- 
cide, what wit’ his poor broken heart an’ 
all! ” 

. It was Andrew Daney’s turn to peer 
suspiciously at Dirty Dan. For a few sec- 
onds they faced each other like a pair of 
belligerent game-cocks. Then said Daney, 

“How do you know his heart was 
broken?” 

Dirty Dan didn’t know. The thought 
hadn’t even occurred to him until ten 
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seconds before; yet, from the solemnity of 
Daney’s face and manner he knew instant- 
ly that once more his feet were about to 
tread the trails of Romance. He winked 
knowingly. 

‘Beggin’ ye’re pardon, Misther Daney, 
an’ not m’anin’ the least offinse in life, but 
I know a lot about that young man— 
yis, an’ the young leddy, too.” He tried 
a shot in the dark. ‘That was a clever 
bit o’ wurrk gittin’ her out o’ Port 
Agnew.” 

Andrew Daney’s hands closed about 
Dirty Dan’s collar, and he was jerked 
violently into the latter’s office, while 
Daney closed and locked the door. behind 
them. 

“You cunning mick, you!” he cried. “I 
believe you’re right. You do know a lot 
about this affair.” 

“Well, if I do, I haven’t talked about 
it,” Dirty Dan reminded him with asperity. 

“You knew the girl had left Port Agnew 
and why, do you not?”” Daney demanded. 

“Of course I do. She left to plaze The 
Laird an’ get rid o’ the young fella. 
Whether Th’ Laird paid her to-go or not, 
I don’t know, but I’ll say this: If he gave 
her anythin’ at all, ’twas little.” 

“He didn’t give her a red cent,’’ Daney 
protested. 

“T believe you, sir,’ Mr. O’Leary as- 
sured him. ‘I judged so be the way she 
traveled an’ the hotel she shtopped at.” 

Daney made another dive at the re- 
turned prodigal, but Mr. O’Leary evaded 
him. 

“Where did she travel, and what hotel 
did she put up at?” the general manager 
demanded. 

“She traveled to the same places an’ put 
up at the same hotel that I did,” Dirty 
Dan replied evasively. 

Daney sat down and said very quietly, 

“Dan, do you know where Nan Brent 
may be found?” 

“Faith, I can tell you where she can be 
found—but not.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because ’tis her secret, an’ why should 
I share it wit’ you, m’anin’ no disrespect, 
sir, at that?” 

“Your sentiments do you honor, Dan— 
a heap more honor than I ever thought 
you possessed. If Mr. Donald’s life should 
happen to be the price of your silence, how- 
ever, you’d tell me, wouldn’t you?” 

“T would.” 

“Thank you, Dan. Give me her ad- 
dress.” 

“Number One-eighty-five Madison Av- 
enue, Noo Yorrk city,” Dirty Dan replied 
promptly. “MoreI do not know. AmI 
on the pay-roll agin?” 

“You bet! I'll pick out a good job for 
you as soon as I find time to think about 
it: 

“Could I have a dollar or two in ad- 
vance—” the wanderer began, as Daney 
hastened toward the door. 

“Certainly.” The door slammed, and 
Dirty Dan could hear the general manager 
shouting in the general office. “Dirty Dan 
is back. Give him some money.” 

Mr. O’Leary sighed contentedly. 

“Oh ho, ’tis the great life we live,” he 
murmured, and hastened outside to pre- 
sent himself at the cashier’s window, while 
Andrew Daney continued on to the Tyee 
Lumber Company’s hospital, tiptoed down 
the corridor to the room where the young 
laird of Port Agnew lay dying, and rapped 


Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


A satisfying food, appetizing, wholesome, thor- 
oughly cooked. And convenient to serve—just heat it. 

All the family like it because it tastes so good. 

The dry spaghetti is made in the Heinz establish- 
ment, and then cooked with selected cheese and 
Heinz famous tomato sauce in accordance with the 
recipe of an Italian chef, in the spotless Heinz kitchens. 

-An excellent food for children. 
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Like Nut Bubbles 


Yet It’s Whole Wheat Puffed 


There lies the fascination of Puffed Wheat. 


The grains are light and airy—pufied to eight times normal size. They 
almost melt away. 
An hour of fearful heat has given them a taste like toasted nuts. 


Yet they are whole wheat. Every food cell is exploded so digestion is 
easy and complete. 


They supply whole-wheat nutrition as no other food can do. In lesser 
ways of cooking, the outer wheat coats pass largely undigested. 


Dozens of Delights 


The three Puffed Grains with their different flavors offer dozens of delights. 


They are not for breakfast only. Every home finds countless uses for these 
nut-like, flimsy grains. 


_ Remember These Three 

Puffed Wheat in milk is the utmost in a food. With every food cell broken 
it is easy to digest. 

For luncheons, suppers and at bedtime there is nothing to compare with 
this dish. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs mixed with fruit adds a delicious blend. It adds 
what a light and dainty crust adds to shortcake or to pie. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs, crisped and lightly buttered, become a food 
confection. 


Have a dish ready when the children come from school. They will eat 
them like peanuts or popcorn. And they take the place of foods less healthful, 
less easy to digest. 


Millions of children are now enjoying Puffed Grains, but not half of them 
get enough. 


Every home should keep all three Puffed Grains on band. 
* 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice. Pancake Flour 


To Make Royal Pancakes 


Our food experts have worked 
for years to make an ideal pancake 
mixture. Now it is ready—with 
Puffed Rice Flour mixed 
in it. The ground Puffed 
Rice makes the pancakes 
fluffy and gives a nut- 


Corn 


Puffs 


like taste. You can make the 

finest pancakes ever tasted with 

Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. Add 
just milk or water, 
for the flour is self- 
raising. Order a pack- 
age now. 
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lightly on the door. A nurse came out 
and closed the door after her. 

“Well?” Daney demanded. 

“No change. Any news at your end?” 

“Ves; I have the girl’s address. She’s 
in New York. Is his father inside?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ask him to step into the reception- 
room for a few minutes, please.” 

The Laird appeared promptly in re- 
sponse to this message, and the two men 
walked slowly down the hall to the recep- 
tion-room. Daney closed the door and 
resolutely faced The Laird. 

“The doctors and the nurses tell me 
things, sir, they’re afraid to tell you,” he 
began. “Ordinarily, the boy should be able 
to fight this thing through successfully, for 
he has a splendid body and a lot of resist- 
ance, but the fact of the matter is, he isn’t 
tying. He doesn’t want to get well.” 

The Laird’s face went white. 

“They believe this?” he cried sharply. 

“They do. His subconscious mind clings 
to the memory of his loss. He keeps call- 
ing for her in his delirium, doesn’t he? 
Now that he is assured she has dropped 
out of his life forever, he doesn’t give a 
snap whether school keeps or not—and the 
doctors cannot cure him. If the girl were 
here, she might.”” He paused a moment. 
Then, ‘I know where she can be found.” 

The Laird raised his haggard face, and 
though his stern gray eyes were dull with 
agony, yet Daney saw in them the light of 
an unfaltering resolution. 

“T have left my son’s honor and his life 
in the hands of God Almighty. I have 
made my bed and I'll lie in it,” he panted. 

“But if the boy should die——” 

“Rather that, then—than——” 

“But you’re not going to take a chance 
on his pulling through, in the face of the 
advice of the-doctors that only the girl’s 
presence can stimulate him to a desire to 
live?” 

““God’s will be done, Andrew. If I asked 
her to come back and save my lad, I’d 
have to surrender him to her, and I would 
be derelict in my duty as a father if I per- 
mitted that. Better that he should pass 
out now than know the horror of a living 
death through all the years to come. God 
knows best. It is up to him. Let there 
be no talk of this thing again, Andrew.” 


| Abruptly he quitted the room and re- 


turned to his vigil by the side of the son, 
who was at once the light and the shadow 
of his existence. 

The nurse came stealthily to the recep- 
tion-room ertrance and looked in inquir- 
ingly. Daney shook his head; so she came 
into the room and pointed at him a singu- 
larly commanding index-finger. 

“Tf that old man is permitted to have 
his stubborn way, Donald McKaye will 
die,” she declared. 

“So will old Hector. He’ll be dead of 
a broken heart within the year.” 

“‘He’s sacrificing his son to his Scotch 
pride. Now, his mother is far more bitter 
against the girl than The Laird is; in her 
distress, she accuses the Brent girl of de- 
stroying her son. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
McKaye’s pride and resentment are not 
so intense that she will sacrifice her son to 
them.” 

“Then give her this address,” Daney 
suggested weakly, and handed it over. 
“T’m caught between the upper and nether 
millstone, and I don’t care what happens 
to me. Damn the women, say I. They’re 
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THE SECRET TROUSSEAU 


A Story That Is Too Good to Keep 
By ELEANOR HARRISON 


Illustration 


OB and I are back from our honeymoon 

and living in the dearest little house in 

Maywood. Mother and father were out 

to spend the evening with us last night and 

while father and Bob were enjoying their after- 

dinner cigars in the den, mother suddenly said: 

“Eleanor, I have a secret. Let’s go up in that 

cozy back room and be comfortable while I tell 
yeu about it.” 


So we went upstairs and sat as we used to 
at home—mother in a big, upholstered rocker 
and I on a low Turkish chair at her feet. 


When we were comfortably settled, the first 
thing Mother did was to put her hand inside 
her waist and taking out something, she smiled 
and laid it in my hand. When I looked down, 
I saw it was a crisp, yellow $100 bill! 


“No, mother,” I caid, handing it back to her, 
“T don’t want you to give me that! You have 
already given me too much and I know how 
easily you can use the money yourself. No, I 
couldn’t take it and feel right!’ : 

“But it’s really yours, Eleanor,” she pro- 
tested. ‘‘And that’s only part of my secret!” 

But wait—I’m getting ahead of my story. 
Bob and I had planned to be married last May, 
but a few weeks before the date we had set his 
savings were swept away by the failure of a 
private bank and we had to start all over to save 
for our little home. 

I kept my position at the office and also 
opened a savings account—with mother—to- 
ward the purchase of my trousseau. At noon 
or other times when I could spare an hour or 
two, I would meet her by appointment at Har- 
per’s and she would help me decide which suit, 
dress, coat or other garment I wanted. Then 
I would run back to my work and leave it to 
mother to pay the bill, see that alterations 
were made and that the package was properly 
addressed for delivery. 


I had decided to buy all my clothes ready- 
made. There were no good dressmakers nearer 
than Chicago and since I was buying ‘‘piece- 
meal’ as I accumulated the money, this would 
have meant a trip to the city for fittings or some 
other purpose every few days. So we confided 
in Mrs. Merritt—head of the ready-to-wear de- 
partment at Harper’s and an old friend of 
mother’s. She was more than helpful and I 
really thought I was doing very well. 


ELL, we were married three weeks ago. 

When the wedding day arrived, my trous- 
seau was complete with attractive, stylish and 
becoming dresses, suits, waists and lingerie. I 
was delighted with everything! They seemed so 
much prettier at home than they had in the 
shop—not the least bit of a ‘‘ready-made” look 
about them when I tried them on in my room. 


All the girls told me that my wedding dress 
was the prettiest thing they ever had seen. And 
when had shown them all the new dainty 
things that made up my trousseau they couldn’t 
believe that I had bought everything ready-made 
right in town. On our: honeymoon, too, I could 
not help observing the admiring glances cast on 
my gowns and suits. 


So—to come back to last night—when mother 
said the $100 was really mine, I felt sure that 
some mystery about my wedding clothes was 
going to be cleared up. But I had absolutely 
no idea of the veal truth when mother drew my 
head close to her and began to tell me her secret. 


“In a way I suppose I deceived you, Elea- 
nor,” she said, “but I prefer to call it a ‘sur- 
prise.’ Not one mother in a thousand could 
do what I did and really keep it a secret, be- 
cause less than one girl in a thousand would 
ever be too occupied to attend to her own wed- 
ding finery. Several times I was sure you would 
guess my secret. But if you suspected, you 
never let me know. So I’m going to confess at 
last. J made every dress, suit, skirt, waist and 
piece of lingerie in your wedding chest myself!” 


I knew of course that mother was telling me 
the truth—and yet I could scarcely believe it! 

“But, mother, you never told me you could 
sew at all—let alone sew like that! Those are 
the most wonderful clothes I ever had! Why 
have you always let me think you couldn’t sew 
any more than J could?” 


“Well, I couldn’t, dear,” she smiled mysteri- 
ously, “until last Fall. I had never made any- 
thing more difficult than an apron in my life! 
But I had wished so many times that I could 
make pretty, stylish dresses for you and for my- 
self! Of course at my age I conldn’t go into a 
school or shop to learn. 

e“But one evening I sat in the library at 
home, reading a magazine when [ ran across 


by Will Grefé 


the story of an institute of domestic arts and 
sciences that had developed a new and prac- 
tical method by which any woman or girl—no 
matter where she might live—could learn right 
at home to make her own clothes and hats. 


“That night before retiring, I filled out the 
coupon at the end of the story. I figured 
it wouldn’t cost me anything but the postage. 
And it meant merely that I wanted more infor- 
mation. Next day I mailed it on my way down- 
town, wondering whether there could really be 
a home-study plan by which a woman as ig- 
norant about sewing as I, could learn to ‘design, 
draft, cut, fit, make, drape and trim even the 
most elaborate dresses.’ That was what the ar- 
ticle promised. 


66 ELL, in just @ day or two the postman 

brought me a handsome booklet, telling all 
about the Woman’s Institute and the success of 
thousands who had already joined the institute 
—wives and mothers, business women, girls at 
home or in school, girls in stores, shops and 
offices. It also contained many voluntary let- 
ters the institute had received from them prais- 
ing its work and telling how much their courses 
had meant to them! 
from mothers who expressed their delight in 
finding that they could learn in their own homes, 
at their own convenience, to plan and make 
stylish and becoming garments of all kinds for 
themselves and their children. And they could 
have them at a mere fraction of what such 
clothing would cost if bought in any other way. 


“Many others wrote that the Institute had 
made it possible for them to succeed in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. Lots of 
these women, I found, were older than I and 
others were girls of fifteen or sixteen years. 
Their homes are in all parts of the world. The 
majority, of course, live in some part of the 
United States but there are hundreds in Can- 
ada and in foreign lands—all learning dress- 
making or millinery at home just as successfully 
as if they were together in a schoolroom! Yes, 
and many others are learning cooking—the se- 
lection, preparation and serving of healthful, 
appetizin ‘ood at one-third less cost—which 
the Institute is teaching by the same proven 
methods. 


“In the face of all the evidence, I_couldn’t 
help believing that I could do what thousands 
of other women had done so successfully! 


“So, without telling anyone, I joined the In- 
stitute and took up Dressmaking. I could 
hardly wait until the first lesson came. And 
when at last it was in my hands, I went i 4 
stairs to my room and opened it almost breath- 
lessly—like a girl with her first love-letter! I 
turned a few pages and looked at the wonderful 
pictures! There are nearly 2,000 of them in the 
dressmaking course alone and they illustrate 
perfectly every ‘ome that could possibly cause 
anyone difficulty. learned eighty-three differ- 
ent stitches and seams in the first two lessons.” 


BAT did father think of the plan?” I 
interjected. 

“That is one of the few things I ever kept 
from him,” said mother. “I didn’t want him 
to say ‘I told you so’ if it didn’t work out all 
right. 

“I kept my lessons and my work hidden in 
my bedroom closet and studied them only while 
you and father were at business. But the 
course can easily be finished in a few months 
by studying an hour or two a day. I found I 
couldn’t help making rapid progress. The teach- 
ers take such a deep —— interest in your 
work! And it must pretty hard to make 
mistakes, for the textbooks foresee and clearly 
explain everything. 

“The delightful part of it is that almost at 
once you begin actually making garments. ™ 
after the fourth lesson I made that pretty waist 
you thought I bought in Chicago! 


“And so it went all the way through the 
course. I learned how to copy models I saw 
in shop windows, on the street or in fashion 
magazines. Every step was so clearly explained 


Many of these letters were — 


They seemed so much prettier when I tried 
them onin my own room 


surprise. I wouldn’t have thought it possible 
myself at the time—to save so much money on 
just your wedding clothes! 


“The very first day we went shopping, 1 
made up my mind how I could do what'I had 
lanned and keep it a secret from everyone at 
ome. But I would have to let one person 
share it with me—Mrs. Merritt. She has been 
in charge of the ready-to-wear department at 
Harper’s for years and we have bevn friends 
from girlhood. After you had gone, I told her 
about it. She agreed to try on you whatever 
garment you selected and fit you. Then after 
ou had rushed away as you always did, I en- 
listed her aid in buying righ there in the store’ 
the duplicate materials and trimming necessary 
to exactly copy the model. 


“So I began work in earnest—and I didn’t 
have the slightest trouble! Just once I got con- 
fused about your wedding dress. But I wrote | 
to Mrs. Picken, Director of Instruction of the 
Woman’s Institute, who had nm so consider- 
ate all through my course, and she gave me just 
the help I needed on the point that bothered me. 


“And so,” mother finished, “that is my ‘sur- 
prise,’ Eleanor! I made every stitch of your 
trousseau myself, bought every bit of material 
and trimming and actually saved $100 on your 
outfit alone! Furthermore I have saved nearly 
$75 more by making over into garments of 
latest mode, a lot of out-of-date dresses and 
suits of my own—all through my membership 
in the Woman’s Institute! Isn’t it wonderful?” 


‘ ONDERFUL?” I exelaimed, “why mother 

dear, it’s simply miraculous! No ready- 
made clothes in all the world ever looked like 
those you made for me! And you have spoiled 
me—I shall never again be satisfied with the 
ready-made kind!” 


So I have told you mother’s secret—just as 
she told it.to me. I’ve already arranged to 
join the Institute myself. And surely, what 
mother did—in saving $100 on just my_wed- 
ding clothes—any woman can do over and over 
again on clothing for herself and her family! 


Why not find out how the Woman’s Institute 
can help you? ie way is easy—simply ite 
or fill out and mail the convenient coupon he- 
low. ,And you will receive—without obligation 


that the things which I had always thought only 
a professional dressmaker could do, were per- 
fectly easy for me! Best of all—the lessons 
taught me how to develop style in a garment 
and add the little touches that make all the dif- 
ference between ordinary clothes and those of 
becoming charm and distinction! 


“Wyn. one day, the idea of proving the 
skill my course had given me, Mashed into 
my mind. I had just completed the lesson giv- 
ing complete directions for planning and mak- 
ing a bride’s entire trousseau. I plenty of 
time and wanted to do it for you as a com 


—a booklet telling the full story of 
this great school which has proven such a won- 
derful blessing to women all over the world. 
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Year’s Straw Hats 
Made Fresh, Dainty and as 
Good as New with - | | 


e | 


AEG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


8 Bea three old hats were ready for the discard 
until I made them look just as good as new with 
Colorite. It worked like a charm and now I have - 
good-looking hats that even my friends will think are 
brand new. And it’s so easy, too. Anyone can use it. 
Colorite is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. 
Waterproof and durable, dries in 30 minutes. 
Take no chances with the imitations. 
Insist upon Colorite. Do not accept a substitute. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughc ut 
the United States and Canada. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will send a bottle postpaid 
upon receipt of 25c., 30c. in Canada. Be sure to 
name color wanted. 


16 Colors of the Latest Fashion: 


Jet Black (Gloss) Navy Blue Lavender § Brown 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Old Rose Violet 
Victory Blue Cerise Gray 
Sage Green Burnt Straw Natural 


Directionsoneach box for mixing to obtain most any other desired shade : 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
Established 1840 
Manafacturers of Carmote Floor Varnish and Finishes 
re) 55 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Canadian 


| O. Distributors: 

© A. RAMSAY 
& SON CO. 
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How to Become 


A Master of English 


is a valuable FREE booklet which groves that the Kleiser 
Mail Course in Practical English and Mental Efficiency will 
teach you to Write Stories that Seli—Literature that will 

wmnpel Attention; it will show you how to Enlarge Your 
Stock of Words—Use the Right Word in the Right Place in hues 


Prove for yourself that it’s gnnecessary. Send 
pame for wonderful lists free. Every jewe! accura' 


See these prices before y: 


Send for Latest List 


Diamond Loans sel! unpaid loans. 


—Prepare Sermons, Addresses, Advertisements, Letters, 
ete. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON Famous Writers, Business and 
Distinguished Novelist: Professional Men, Speakers, 
and others are sending enthusias- 
letters telling how 
A as enlarged their mental capac- 
ity, increased their incomes 
ent who It will do the same for YOU. Send 
intelligently follows your TO-DAY forthe FREE book- 
Course will know what he jet tn 

is talking about when he FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
talks orjwhen he writes.” Dept. 371 New York, N. Y. 


“*Your Course is almost 
painfully needed by many f° 
. DeRoy & Sons, 161 DeRoy Bidg, 

Opposite P.O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the ones that do all the talking, set up a. 
cruel moral code, and make a broad- 
minded, generous man follow it.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” the nurse 
retorted blithely. ‘If I had time, I’d dis- 
cuss the matter with you to your disad- 
vantage, but, fortunately, I have other 
fish to fry My job is to keep Donald 
McKaye ali e for the next five or six days 
until Nan’ Brent can get here. She’ll come. 
I know she will. She’d lie down in the 
street and die for him. I know it. I spent 
two days with her when her father was 
dead, and let me tell you something, Mr. 
Daney: She’s too good for them. There! 
I feel better now.” 

“What a remarkable woman!” Mr. 
Daney reflected, as he walked back to the 
mill office. “What a truly remarkable 


woman!” 


XXX 


As a wife, it is probable that Nellie 
McKaye had not been an altogether un- 
qualified success. She lacked tact, under- 
standing, and sympathy where her hus- 
band was concerned; she was one of that 
numerous type of wife who loses a great 
deal of interest in her husband after their 
first child is born. She was always 
abnormally concerned over what the most 
inconsequential people in the world might 
think of her and hers. She had a passion 
for being socially “correct.” Flights of 
imagination were rarely hers; on the few 
occasions when they were, her thoughts 
had to do with an advantageous marriage 
for Jane and Elizabeth, who, it must be 
confessed, had not had very good luck 
holding on to the few eligible young bach- 
elors who had seemed, for a brief period, 
to regard them with serious intent. The 
poor soul was worried about the girls, as 
well she might be, since the strides of time 
were rapidly bearing both into the sere- 
and-yellow-leaf period of life. For her son, 
she had earnest, passionate mother love, 
but since, like all mothers, she was ob- 
sessed with the delusion that every girl in 
the world, eligible and _ ineligible, was 
busy angling for her darling, she had left 
his matrimonial future largely to his 
father. Frequently her conscience smote 
her for her neglect of old Hector, but she 
smoothed it by promising herself to de- 
vote more time to him, more study to his 
masculine needs for wifely devotion, as 
soon as Elizabeth and Jane should be 
settled. 

Her son’s acute illness and the possi- 
bility that he might not survive it had 
brought her closer to The Laird than she 
had been in twenty years; the blow that 
had all but crushed him had not even 
staggered her, for she told herself that 
during this crisis she must keep her feet 
and her head. A wave of pity for her 
husband and a tinge of shame for her 
years of neglect of him revived more than 
a modicum of the old honeymoon tender- 
ness, and, to her mild amazement, she 
discovered that she was still, in old Hector’s 
eyes, young and beautiful, her breast, her 
lips still had power to soothe and comfort. 
- In those trying days, she was The Laird’s 
greatest asset. With maternal stubborn- 
ness, she resolutely refused to entertain 
the thought that her son might die. She 
could understand the possiblity of some 
other woman’s son dying, but not hers; 


she, who knew him (Continued on page 114) 
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LEADERSHIP is assured only by conspic- world over. It is certain that in the main- 4 
uous superiority taining of this enviable position of leadership 
In the year 1902, Mr. H. W. Gossard Gossard quality will never be sacrificed in the 


all W: Ca. slightest to the insistent need for increased 
.W. 
production. 


duced to the world a new idea in corsetry; 


the front lacing principle. In the face of — you can buy every Gossard Corset with the 


long established practices and the cherished a.surance that it will render the unequalled 


prejudices of many centuries, Gossard Cor- service every wearer of a Gossard has a right 


to expect. The models designed for your 
ency, perhaps best evidenced by the scores jndividual needs will-give you that style that 
of imitators that have followed and are still — nly a Gossard can give—the perfect front 
following in the wake of their success, and perfect back that others have tried in 


This success was built upon the inherent Vain to imitate; an all-day comfort that can 
merit of the merchandise; and the enormous ly result from a faultlessly fitting garment; 
demand of today is a natural development *"_ @8surance of healthful support that is 
of the universal and steadily increasing pref- _ Priceless to every thoughtful woman; and a 


sets steadily gained a commanding ascend- 


2 erence for these original front lacing corsets. | ‘WE@TIN§ setvice that alone is worth the 
=) In this connection it is a significant fact Price You pay. 


that in spite of unparalleled manufacturing 
resources Gossard Corsets never have been 
produced in sufficient quantity to satisfy the 
demand. 


You will find Gossard Corsets at those stores 
you like best; those stores that safeguard 
their prestige by offering only merchandise 
of unquestionably superior quality. Every 
Certainly nothing less than unquestioned — corsetiere: handling Gossard Corsets takes 


superiority could account for the intensity of pride in selling them and will take a personal 


= favor in which Gossard Corsets are held the _ interest in your satisfaction. 

The H.W. Gossard Co. 

Toronto Chicago NewYork Buenos Aires 
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LADY 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL | 
England's greatest authorttr 
on furniture 

“Instead of the usual dentis- 
like looking cabinet, Mr. 
Edison's designers have suc- 
ceeded in putting the character 
and feeling of the best periods 
into’ his phanograph cases. 
These graceful and artistic 
productions. will be haiied 
with delight by all who can 
afford them, and will cause 
Mr, Edison's new phono- 
graph to be received in many 
houses where less worthy 
machines have not been 
comed heretofore.” 
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The Arts That Make Your 
House a Cultured Home 


HE subtle magic that changes a house into a home 

where you love to dwell, is found largely in two arts, 
music and furniture. When you choose your phonograph, 
choose it for what it can give of both. 

A phonograph’s value as a musical instrument can be 
measured only by its realism. Thomas A. Edison spent 
three million dollars in research work to develop a phono- 
graph so realistic that its reproduction of an artist’s singing 
or playing cannot be detected from the original, when heard 
in direct comparison. The result is the New Edison, ‘‘ The 
Phonograph With a Soul.” It literally RE-CREATES music 
and the United States Government has given Mr. Edison 
the exclusive right to use the word ‘REr-CREATION” in 
connection with the reproduction of all forms of music. 


HE absolute realism of this new phonograph has been 
established by tests with fifty different artists before 
three million people, who were unable to detect a difference 
between any artist’s voice or instrumental performance and 
the New Edison’s Rr-Creation of it. These remarkable 
tests have been reported in more than five hundred of 
America’s leading newspapers. 

The new Edison not only gives you the literal RE-CREA- 
TION of an artist’s voice or instrumental performance, but 
it also adds to your home an exquisite piece of period 
furniture. 

If vou love music, you probably appreciate fine furniture. 
Furniture enjoyed its Gold- 
en Age in the 18th Century. 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Hep- 
pelwhite and their contem- 


XVI CENTURY ENGLISH 


The Adam brothers were influ- 
enced by Roman and classic Italian 
art. Their work is noteworthy for 
simplicityand fine proportion, This 
cabinet refiectsthese characteristics 
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poraries were then creating what are today known as the 
period designs. These masterpieces have stood until this 
day as the highest expression of furniture art. 


HERE is, then, only one way through which a phono- 

graph can enrich the decorative art of your home. 
Its cabinet design must be derived from a pure period 
source. 

This is precisely the viewpoint from which Edison’s 

designers created the cabinets for the New Edison. They 
‘ went to the original sources of every representative period 
and chose its finest examples. They established seventeen 
different designs in all. 
The entire wealth of furniture’s Golden Age is yours 
to choose from. You can have a New Edison cabinet which 
expresses the dignity of England’s best periods, or the 
elegance of France in its most luxurious days, or the esthetic 
beauty of Italy’s inspired furniture art. 


_.. cabinet you select, your choice will 
have the endorsement of Miss Elsie de Wolfe and 
Lady Randolph Churchill. In the minds of these two 
women, considered the greatest furniture authorities in the 
world, the New Edison stands supreme. Stray period 
motifs are easily borrowed; but Edison cabinets preserve 
entire the characteristics and feeling of the Old World’s 
mastcr designers. The workmanship embodied in these 
Edison cabinets is a monument to the beautiful craftsman- 
ship of the eighteenth century. 

The New Edison gives all that is in music and 
all that is in furniture art. May we send you, with 
our compliments, our interesting book on music and 
furniture? 


Tuomas A. Epison, INCORPORATED, ORANGE, N. J. 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


WILLIAM 
and MARY 
This case is charm- 
ingly expressive of 
the taste and delicacy 
which distinguished 
English furniture in 
the days of William 
and Mary. 


prima donna contralto 


| Metropolitan Opera Company 
From a photograph 

which showed her in 
the act of comparing — 

, her woice avith its 

| RE-CREATION by 

| the “New Edison. 

| Lassari-sang, Sud- 

denly sheceased tosing 


wand the New 
Edison took up the 
same song alone; The 
human ear could de- 
tect'no diff*rence. 


The NEW EDISON 


of the 


ELSIE de WOLFE 
Anierica’s foremost designer 
‘ of household interiors 
From the characteristicaily dim= 
inutive and graceful Heppelahite 
to the costly replicas of historic 


pieces,the superiir 


of Edison cabinets can “warcely 


| 


fail to impress the lover of sd 


furniture,” 
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The Hatch One-Button 
Union Suit comes in the fin- 
est of combed cotton mate- 
rialy, and in lisle and pure 
mercerized garments, silk 
trimmed. An _ illustrated 
catalog describing the com- 
plete line will be sent free 
on request. 

This garment is featured at 
the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it easily 
and quickly, send your size 
with remittance to our mill 
at Albany, N. Y.,and you 
will be supplied direct, de- 
livery free. 


Men’s Garments : $2.50, $4.nd $5 
Boys’ Garments: $1.50 and $2.00 


ZW 


One, 


divide responsibility 
is to destroy it. Where 
half a dozen men are each 
doing only a part of one 
job, there are times when 
each expects the other to do 
a little more than he actually 
does. Omissions and con- 
fusion inevitably follow. 


There is no division of re- 
sponsibility in the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


There is no working at cross 
purposes, no pulling in one 
place and gapping in another. 
Just one perfect, even fit from 
neck to knee or ankle, for the 
one master button, in just the 
right place, does all the work 
that a row of nine or more used 
to do so inefficiently. 


Gone, too, is all the annoy- 
ance of lost buttons or torn 


_ button holes, for even the best 


of union suits show signs of 
wear and tear after a few trips 
to the laundry. Even if the 
one master button should 
work loose from its sturdy 
moorings, no time need be 
lost in repairs, for there is an 
extra button hole into which 
an ordinary collar button can 
be slipped. 


Albany 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


NG 


New York 
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so well (or thought she did, which amounts 
to the same thing), met with gentle toler- 
ance and contempt the portentous nods 
and anxious glances of doctors and trained 
nurses. ’Fraid-cats—every last one of 
them! She told old Hector so, and, to a 
considerable extent, succeeded in making 
him believe it. 

After The Laird’s interview with An- 
drew Daney, he came home that night to 
The Dreamerie, and, to please Nellie, he 
pretended to partake of some dinner. 
Also, during the course of the meal, he 
suddenly decided to relate to his wife and 
daughters as much as he knew of the 
course of the affair between Donald and 
Nan Brent; he repeated his conversation 
with Nan on the two occasions he had 
spoken with her, and gave them to under- 
stand that his efforts to induce Donald to 
“be sensible” had not been successful. 
Finally, his distress making him more 
communicative, he related the cunning 
stratagem by which Daney had made it 
possible for Donald to be separated from 
the source of temptation. 

Elizabeth was the first to comment on 
his extraordinary revelations. 

“The girl has a great deal more char- 
acter than I supposed,” she opined. 

“She played the game in an absolutely 
ripping manner!” Jane declared: enthusi- 
astically. ‘I had no idea she was possessed 
of so much force. Really, I should love to 
be kind to her, if that were at all possible 
now.” 

The Laird smiled, but without animus. 

“You had ample opportunity once, 
Janey,” he reminded her. ‘But then, of 
course, unlike Donald and myself, you had 
no opportunity for realizing what a fine, 
wholesome lass she is.”” He lowered his 
gaze and rolled a bread-crumb nervously 
between thumb and forefinger. ‘‘ They tell 
me at the hospital, Nellie,” he began again 
presently, “that her absence is killing our 
boy—that he’ll die if she doesn’t come 
back. They’ve been whispering to Daney, 
and this afternoon he mentioned the mat- 
ter to me.” Three pairs of eyes bent upon 
him gazes of mingled curiosity and distress. 
“Have you heard aught of such talk from 
the doctors and nurses?” he continued, ad- 
dressing them collectively. 

“T have,” said Mrs. McKaye meekly, 
and the two girls nodded. 

“T think it’s all poppycock,” Jane added. 

“Tt isn’t all poppycock, my dear,” old 
Hector rebuked her. He rolled ar ‘her 
bread-crumb. ‘Andrew has her address,” 
he resumed, after a long silence. ‘‘She’s in 
New York. He asked me to wire her to 
come immediately, or else permit him to 
wire her in my name. I refused. I told 
Daney that our boy’s case was in the 
hands of God Almighty.” 

“Oh, Hector!” Mrs. McKaye had 
spoken. There was gentle reproach and 
protest in her voice, but she camouflaged 
it immediately by adding, “You poor 
dear, to be called upon to make such a 
decision!” 

“His decision was absolutely right,” 
Elizabeth declared. “‘I’d almost prefer to 
see my brother decently dead than the 
laughing-stock of the town, married to a 
woman that no respectable person would 
dare receive in her home.” 

Old Hector looked up in time to see 
Jane nod approval of her sister’s senti- 
ments, and Mrs. Mc¥aye, by her silence, 
appeared also to agree with them. 
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Parker Pen” 


Why? 

1—it’s always ready 

2—it’s clean 

3—it’s 

4—the clip is the best 
I ever saw 

5—it just suits me 


Sold by 20,000 dealers 


Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


New Parker Pat- 
ent held 
in place like a 
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BEAUTIFUL 
TRIBUTE 


Roch of Ayes 


VEN a casual glance at the accompanying 

illustration impresses one with the dignity, 
grace and appropriateness of this memorial. The 
delicately portrayed figure and bronze cinerary 
urn add to its uniqueness. 


The sculptor could not have expressed himself 
so adequately had he not intended the repro- 
duction to be in the fine texture and light gray 
color of Rock or Acres Granite, which adds 
permanent beauty to any memorial, public or 
private. 


To assist you in consulting your local dealer in 
memorials, send for the booklet telling the story 
of Rocx or AGEs GRANITE. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO, 
MonTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarriers of 


ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 
The Distinctive Granite, Quarried at Barre, Vermont 


Please Refer 
to Dept. D 
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“Poor Nellie!” he murmured affection- 
ately. “’Tis hard to stand between our 
Jove and duty, is it not, lass? By God, 
sweetheart, I had to do it. I couldna stand 
to see him wedded wie a lass that any man 
or woman could throw mud at.” His 
voice shook with the intensity of his emo- 
tion; his flashing glance swept the board 
in pitiful defiance. ‘‘I have a right to pro- 
tect my honor and the honor of my house!” 
he cried sharply. ‘Is not Jesus Christ the 
embodiment of honor? How can he blame 
me if I trust in his power and discretion. 
I’ve prayed to him—och, mon, how I’ve 
prayed to him!—to keep my son from mak- 
ing a fule o’ himself——” 

“Now, there you go again, Hector 
dear,” his wife soothed. She rose from her 
place at table, came: round to him, put 
her arms around his great neck, and laid 
her cheek against his. ‘‘An open confession 
is good for the soul, they say, Hector. I’m 
glad you’ve taken us into your confidence, 
because it permits us to share with you 
an equal burden of this heart-breaking 
decision. But you mustn’t feel badly, 
father. Haven’t I told you our boy isn’t 
going to die?” 

“Do you really think so, Nellie?” 

“Silly old Hector! I know And this 
time there was in her voice such a new note 
of confidence and in her eyes such a gleam 
of triumph that she actually did succeed 
in comforting him. 

“Ah, well; God’s will be done,” he said 
piously, and attacked his dinner again, 
while Mrs. McKaye slipped out of the 
room and up-stairs. Once in her bedroom, 
she seized the extension telephone and 
called up Andrew Daney. 

“Andrew,” she said softly but distinct- 
ly, “this is Nellie McKaye speaking. 
Hector and I have been discussing the ad- 
visibility of sending for the Brent girl.” 

“T—I was going to take the matter up 
with you, Mrs. McKaye. I had a talk with 
your husband this afternoon, but he was 
a bit wild——” 

“He isn’t so wild now, Andrew. He’s 
talked it over with the girls and me. It’s 
a terrible alternative, Andrew, but it sim- 


ply means our boy’s life for the gratifica-’ 


tion of our family pride—— 

“Exactly! Exactly! And though I 
understand just how you feel, Mrs Mc- 
Kaye, after all, now, it’s only a nine days’ 
wonder, and you can’t keep people from 
talking anyhow, unless you gag the brutes. 
The boy has been raving, and some of the 
hospital attendants have talked, and the 
gossip is all over town again. So why not 
send for her? She doesn’t have to marry 
him just because her presence will revive 
his sinking morale——” 

“Certainly not. My idea, exactly, 
Andrew. Well, Andrew, suppose you 
telegraph her——” 

“No, no, no! I'll telephone her. Re- 
member, we have a transcontinental tele- 
phone service nowadays. She might not 
realize the vital necessity for speed; she 
might question her right to come if I tried 
to cover the situation in a telegram. But, 
catch her on the ’phone, Mrs. McKaye, 
and you can talk to her and convince her.” 

*“Oh, that’s perfectly splendid! Place 
the call for me immediately, Andrew, 
please. And—Andrew, don’t mention to 
Hector what I’ve done. He wants to do 
it, poor man, but he simply cannot bring 
himself to the point of action.” 

“T)on’t I know it?” Daney’s voice rose 
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SEVEN OUNCES 


Just Say “Northern Fibre Tissue” 


hi OU’LL appreciate the fabric-like texture of Northern 1+ 
22 
Fibre Tissue—a quality that is as noticeable as the soft- 
ness and delicacy of the finest Irish linen. } 
Hii) Every roll is of uniform quality—free from defects and imper- aii 
iH \ fections. Every snow-white sheet protected from dust and it 
germs by an inner wrapper of glazed, 
white tissue. 1 
Look for this superior product on tue 
counter of your grocer or druggist. You 
will recognize it at once by its distinctive Nort ern 
trademark and by the border of spruce FOWELS iH 
| i trees on the wrapper. 7 ity 
It's easy to say “Northern Fibre Tissue” = | 
to your retailer—over the ‘phone or 
| } across the counter. tals and homes. Use Hi 
Ht} like a cloth towel. hi 
i Answers every require- . 
economy. ‘‘A clean towel 


for every pair of hands.” 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 


GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 


Write us for the 
name of a nearby 
paper merchant who 
will supply you. 
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ow Well have 
our Walls exactly, 
as we want them 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine has eliminated ll 

guess-work in the selection of  gihm Crass and 
wall colors. Our color chart 


shows in advance just how your walls will look when fin- 
ished. Our art department will assist you. Write us in detail. 


Alabastine is ready to apply to any interior surface—plas- 
tered walls, wallboard, over paint, burlap or canvas, or even 
old wall paper where it is fast, has no raised figures and 
contains no aniline dyes. Alabastine comes as a dry powder. 
Mix with cold water and apply with a suitable wall brush. 


The Nationally Accepted Wall Tint 


For more than 38 years Alabastine has been the nationally 
accepted walltint. Its many standardcolors,durability,sani- 
tary and vermin proof qualities, and above all, certainty of 
artistic results has made it the nation’s first choice for 
homes, hotels, theatres, churches, public buildings, audi- 
toriums and all interiors where beautiful walls are desired. 


Sold Everywhere 


Alabastine is found in the best homes, is sold by the best 
stores and is used by the best decorators everywhere. If 
you employ a decorator ask him to bring Alabastine in orig- 
inal packages with the cross and circle printed in red on each. 


Prices 


5-Ib. package white Alabastine 
5-lb. package tinted Alabastine Hg 
Special di 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 


368 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. fies 


fF 1 Your Local Dealer is Entitled to Your Trade eg 


THE ONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 


MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
COLD WATER 
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triumphant. “The blessed old duffer!” he 
added. “‘TI’ll put in a call for New York 
immediately. We ought to get it through 
in an hour or two.” 


XXXI 


It was Mr. Daney’s task to place the 
call for Nan Brent in New York city, and 
while he did not relish the assignment, 
nevertheless, he was far from shrinking 
from it. While the citizens of Port Agnew 
had been aware for more than two years 
that transcontinental telephoning was possi- 
ble, they knew also that three minutes of 
conversation for twenty-five dollars tended 
to render silence more or less golden. As 
yet, therefore, no one in Port Agnew had 
essayed the great adventure; wherefore, 
Mr. Daney knew that when he did, his 
conversation would be listened to eagerly 
by every telephone operator in the local 
office and a more or less garbled report of 
same circulated through the town before 
morning unless he took pains to prevent 
it. This he resolved to do, for the Tyee 
Lumber Company owned the local tele- 
phone company, and it was quite generally 
understood in Port Agnew that Mr. Daney 
was high, low, and jack in the game, to use 
a sporting expression. 

He stood by the telephone a moment 
after hanging up the receiver, and tugged 
at his mustache reflectively. 

“No,” he murmured presently; ‘I 
haven’t time to motor up-country forty 
or fifty miles and place the call in some 
town where we are not known. It just 
isn’t going to be possible to smother this 
miserable affair; sooner or later the lid is 
going to fly off, so I might as well be game 
and let the tail go with the hide.”’ 

He turned from the ’phone and_ beheld 
Mrs. Daney, alert of countenance and 
fairly pop-eyed with excitement. She 
grasped her husband by the arm. 

“You have a private line from the mill 
office to The Dreamerie,” she reminded 
him. “Have the call run in on your office 
telephone, then call Mrs. McKaye, and 
switch her in. We can listen on the office 
extensions.” 


of profound contempt. 

“When I consider the loyalty, the love, 
the forbearance, and Christian charity 
that have been necessary to restrain me 
from tearing asunder that which God, in a 
careless moment, joined together, Mary, 
I’m inclined to regard myself as four- 
fifths superman and the other fifth pure 
angel,” he declared coldly. “This is some- 
thing you’re not in on, woman, and I hope 
the strain of your curiosity will make you 
sick for a week.” 

He seized his hat and fled, leaving his 
wife to shed bitter, scalding tears at his 
cruel words. 

He went directly to the local telephone 
office and placed his New York call with 
the chief operator, after which he sat in the 
manager’s office and smoked until ten 
o’clock, when New York reported, 
“Rea 

“You young ladies,” said Mr. Daney, 


‘| addressing the two young women on duty, 


“may take a walk round the block. Port 
Agnew will not require any service for the 
next twenty minutes.” 

They assimilated his hint, and when he 
was alone with the chief operator, Mr. 


Daney ordered her to switch the New 


Upon his spouse Mr. Daney bent a look. 
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The Champs Elysées and the Arc de Triomphe, Paris 
OM Paris, for centuries the world's center of art, luxury and _ fection of texture, that delicacy of perfume, that irresistible charm in 
refinement of living, come Dorin’s exquisite Compactes—La every detail which make the genuine the choice of fastidious women. 
Dorine and Dorin’s Rouges. This is particularly true of the products of Dorin, imitated so fre- 


In the manufacture of toilet articles of the finer sort Paris is | quently but a!ways so unsuccessfully. For your protection, Dorin's 
Preparations are sold ‘only in containers marked: “Dorin, Paris.” 


SHADES OF LA DORINE 

LA DORINE comes in four shades to harmonize 
with every complexion—Blanche, Naturelle, Rosee 
and Rachel. rin's Compact Rouges are in a 
variety of natural tones of which Rouge Brunette 
and Rouge Framboise are the favorites. Large 
dressing table size, $1.00. 

For arms and shoulders, use_the Companion 
Powder, La Dorine en poudre. Box $1.00. 

With La Dorine and Dorin’s Rouges use La Dorine 

Lambsdown Pads. All Sizes. Finest Quality , 


WHAT IS YOUR COLORING? 

Send description of your hair, eyes and complexion 
with 25c in stamps and we will send two miniature 
compactes, La Dorine, and one of Dorin’s Rouge. 
Also booklet reproducing, in full color, seven 
exquisite types of beauty with direction for choosing 
the correct compactes for each type. 

Or for 10c in stamps we will send the booklet 
with generous samples of La Dorine and Dorin’s 
Rouge en poudre instead of the compactes 


F.R. ARNOLD & COMPANY Importers Dept.C, 5 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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York call on to Mrs. McKaye at The 
Dreamerie. Followed ten minutes of: 
“Ready, Chicago.” “All right, New York. 
Put your party on the line’”—a lot of per- 
sistent buzzing, and sudden silence. Then, — 
“Hello, Port Agnew!” 

Mr. Daney, listening on the extension 
in the office of the manager, recognized 
the voice instantly as Nan Brent’s. 

“Go on, Mrs. McKaye,” he ordered. 
“That’s the Brent girl calling Port Agnew.” 

“Hello, Miss Brent. This is Donald 
McKaye’s mother speaking. Can you hear 
me distinctly?” 

“Yes, Mrs. McKaye; quite distinctly.” 

“Donald is ill with typhoid fever. We 
are afraid he is not going to get well, Miss 
Brent. The doctors say that is because he 
does not want to live. Do you understand 
why this should be?” 

“Yes; I think I understand perfectly.” 

“Will you come back to Port Agnew 
and help save him? We all think you can 
do it, Miss Brent. The doctors say you 
are the only one that can save him.” 

There was a moment of hesitation. 

“His family desires this, then?” 

“Would I telephone across the continent 


EPING ACE 
WITH-THE- GROWTH 


A GREAT METROPOLIS 


Located in the heart of the 
greatest producing center of 


the world, Chicago and Chi- 
cago’s business enterprises 


if we did not?” 

“T’ll come, Mrs. McKaye—for his sake 
and yours. I suppose you understand why 
I left Port Agnew. If not, I will tell you. 
It was for his sake and that of his family.” 

“Thank you. Iam aware of that, Miss 
Brent. 


Ah—of course you will be amply 
reimbursed for your time and trouble, 
Miss Brent. When he is well—when all 
danger of a relapse has passed—I think 
you realize, Miss Brent, all of the impossi- 
ble aspects of this unfortunate affair 
which render it necessary to reduce matters 
strictly to a business basis.” 

“Quite, dear Mrs. McKaye. I shall re- 
turn to Port Agnew—on business—start- 
ing to-morrow morning. If I arrive in 
time, I shall do my best to save your son, 
although to do so I shall probably have to 
promise not to leave him again. Of course, 
I realize that you do not expect me to keep 
that promise.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, my dear girl, that I 
cannot say ‘No’ to that. But then, since 
you realized, in the first place, how im- 
possible——” 

“Good-night. I must pack my trunk.” 

“Just a minute, my girl,’ Andrew 
Daney interrupted. ‘Daney speaking. 
When you get to Chicago, call up the 
C.M. & St. P. station. have a special 
train waiting there for you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Daney. I’m sorry you 
cannot charter an air-plane for me from 
New York to Chicago. Good-night, and 
tell Donald for me whatever you please.” 

‘Send him a telegram,” Daney pleaded. 
““Good-by.” He turned to the chief op- 
erator and looked her squarely in the eyes. 
“The Laird likes discreet young women,” 
he announced meaningly, “and rewards 
discretion. If you’re not the highest paid 
chief operator in the state of Washington 
from this on, I’m a mighty poor guesser.” 
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have become large factors 
in the world’s business. 


facilities and accomplishments 
the Continental and Commer- 
cial Banks have kept abreast of 
the requirements of business and 
industry. They are equipped to 
render every banking service. 


Invested capital over Fifty 
Million Dollars. Resour- 
ces more than Five Hun- 
dred Million Dollars. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
U.S. A. 


DonaLp, trembling on the brink of Be- 
yond, not from his disease but from the 
exhaustion incident to it, was conscious 
when his father entered the room and sat 
down beside his bed. 


i “Well, lad,” he greeted the boy, with an 
= assumption of heartiness he was far from 
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MARMON 354 
A motor car built to a new 
degree of accuracy — so 
smooth in operation, so im- 
to trouble and wear as to 
he an‘ entirely new experiéfice: 
for the motoring world. 
motor. caeshat truly reflects the 
great, lessons we learned -in 
“Abuilding aircraft ‘engines: for 
the government— that ig the 
new series Marmon 34. 


-Norprxg & MaRrMon COMPANY. 
Established INDIANAPOLIS”< 
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Combination 
Cream Jonteel, 

for making soft, 
beautiful skin, 50¢ 


T. Cleanse face and neck thoroughly 
with a good cold cream.* 

2. Before removing cream, gently pinch 
face all over. This will bring superfluous 
oil out of pores and help circulation. Don’t 
pinch so hard that it hurts. 

Remove cream with a soft face cloth 
wrung out of very hot water. 
- 4, While skin is still moist, apply Com- 
bination Cream Jonteet. Pat skin gently, 
especially under chin. Occasionally dip 
finger-tips into warm water—lastly into cold. 
Notice how refreshed your face feels. Notice 
how eagerly the skin drinks in the cream, 


Motion Picture 


COMBINATION 


CREAM 


ontee 


A New a 
Beautifying 
Treatment 
Try This Today 


how velvety smooth it makes the flesh. 
When cream is thoroughly absorbed, 
lightly apply Face Powder Jonteel. Adda 
touch of Rouge Jonteel where color is needed. 
Thousands of beautiful women use Com- 
bination Cream Jonteel daily, to beautify 
and heal the skin, to protect it against 
weather. It leaves such a uniform surface 
for powder to cling to, and keeps powder 
from lodging in the pores ‘to form black- 
heads or pimples. Take home a jar of 
Combination Cream Jonteel today. 
Soldexclusively by the8000 Rexall Stores of 
the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, 


Perfumed With the Costly New Odor of 26 Flowers 


*Cold Cream Jonieel, 50¢ 
Manicure Set Jonteel, $1.50 


Tale Jonteel, 25¢ 
Soap Jonteel, 25¢ 


Odor Jonteel, for the toilet, $1.50 
Odor Jonteel Concentrate, $7 
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Posed by 
Helene Chadwick 


Face Powder Jonteel, 
Take great care always to use the right — 
shade of powder. In sunlight. too tight. 
a powder gives a ridiculous, unbeauti~- 
ful effect. Face Powder Jonteel. comes 
in three natural shades—Flesh, White; 
and Brunette. Never apply powder 
directly to the skin—it tends to clog ap 
the pores. Always use cream first. == 


Face Powder Compacts — 
Jonteel, 50c 

A dainty box,containing-a disc of this fin 

adherent powder and-2 puff, Slipe-teadi 

ly into-purse or bag Flesh, White, and 

Brunette. Also fascinating new shade- 

"especially for day-time use, “Outdoor 


Rouge Jonteel, 
Select your shadewith extreme cares. 
apply sparingly, and the fusion of 


tal. youthful color willbe perfect. Rouge 
Jontee! comes in three shades, so-care+ 
fully chosen that @ny woman can-fnd= 
one which blends perfectly. with 


th 


( G) Face Powder 
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complexion. where—color would 
Lib Stick Jonteel, 
Eyebrow Pencil Jontedl, 256, 
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feeiing, “and have you no good news for 
your old father this morning? ‘Tell me 
you’re feeling better, lad.” 

“Read the telegram,” Donald whis- 
pered, and old Hector, seeing a telegram 
lying on the bed, picked it up. It was 
dated from New York that morning. 


Due Port Agnew Friday morning. Re- 
member the last line in the fairy-tale. Leve 


and kisses from your Swanresane 


“God bless my soul!” The Laird almost 
shouted. ‘“‘Who the devil is ‘Sweetheart?’” 

““Only—have one—Scotty. Sorry—for 
you—but do you—happen to know—last 
line—fairy-tale? Tell you. ‘And so—they 
—were married—and lived—happy—ever 
—after.’” 


Fella long silence. Then, from The Laird, ~ 


“And you're going to wait for her, my 
son?” 

“Certainly. Foolish die—now. I'll try 
—to wait. Try hard.” ' 


He was still trying when Nan Brent 
stepped off the special train at Port Agnew 
on Friday morning. She was _ heavily 
veiled, and because of the distinctly metro- 
politan cut of her garments, none recog- 
nized her. With her child trotting at her 
side, she walked swiftly to the company 
hospital, and the nurse, who had been 
watching for her, met her at the door. 
The girl raised a white, haggard face, and 
her sad blue eyes asked the question. The 
nurse nodded, led her down the hall, 
pointed to the door of Donald’s room, and 
then picked up Nan’s child and carried it 
off to the hospital kitchen for a cooky. 

The outcast of Port Agnew entered. 
Hector McKaye sat by the bed, gazing 
upon his son, who lay with closed eyes, so 
still and white and emaciated that a 
sudden terrible fear rose in Nan’s mind. 
Had she arrived too late? The Laird 
turned and gazed at her an instant with 
dull eyes, then sprang to meet her. 

“Well, lass,” he demanded, and there 
was a belligerent and resentful note in his 
voice, “is this playing the game?” She 
nodded. ‘Then,’ he whispered, ‘you 
didn’t mean that—about the last line of 
the fairy-tale?” 

Her head moved in negation, but she did 
not look at him. She had eyes only for the 
wreck of the raan she loved. ; 

“JT heard you needed me—to save him, 
Mr. McKaye. So I’m here—to save him, 
if I can—for you—nothing more.” 

He bowed to her, deeply, humbly, as if 
she were, in truth, the grandest lady in 
the land, then left the room hurriedly. 
Nan approached the bed and leaned over 
Donald, gazing at him for several minutes, 
for he was not as yet aware of her presence. 
Suddenly she began to sing softly the 
song he loved: ‘“‘Carry Me Back to OI’ 
Virginny,” and her hand stole into his. 
The little grin that crept over his face was 
ghastly; after the first bar, Nan bent and 
laid her cool cheek against his. 

**Well, old shipmate,”’ she murmured in 
his ear, “I’m back.” 

‘**God’s in—his heaven,” he whispered. 
**All’s well—with the—world.’”’ 


What will Nan do, new that she has 

the better of her opponents in this 

situation? She announces her de- 

cision very positively in the next 

instalment of Kindred of the Dust 
in May Cosmopolitan. 


The Famous 


“Auditing: Theory and Practice’’ 
It is the standard modern guide to the 
solution of auditing problems in general, 
and at the same time a volume of intense 
reading interest. 


This Well-Known Boo 

‘will be found in practically every big 
accounting firm, in the offices of great 
corporations, on the desks of treasurers 
—wherever important accounts are kept. 
Every competent accountant and audi- 
tor is supposed to be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it. 
Shows Clearly How to Make Audits 

This all-inclusive guide goes directly 
to the heart of the essential features of 
an audit. It gives in specific, under- 
standable, interesting chapters, the kind 
of direction you could otherwise gain 
only through years ‘of trying experience 
and some of it perhaps never in that 
way. It lays down the foundation prin- 
ciples, shows how to begin work, gives, 
fully and explicitly, the procedure for 
making both balance sheet and detailed 
audits, conducting investigations, han- 
dling depreciation, preparing certificates 
and reports. 


Settles Doubtful Matters Almos 
Instantly 


In general accounting work its 800 
pages are a veritable accounting en- 
cyclopedia packed with exact, experi- 
ence-tested facts. Hardly a situation 
can arise where you can not turn to your 
copy of “Auditing” for practical sug- 
gestions on what to do, how to save 
time, avoid unnecessary work, and dis- 
tinguish the vital from the incidental. 


Insures Exact Financial Statements 


In preparing important financial state- 
ments, where you must sure you're 
right, Mr. Montgomery's judgment and 
experience are simply invaluable. 


40 Different Lines of Business 


from department stores to’ banks and 
public utilities are covered. - Its intense 
common-sense is of great actual work-a- 
day value to the professional, while it is 
posilive accounting ‘‘nourishment’’ for the 
student. It is a veritable “tool chest” 
of accountancy. 


Accounting Guide 


By R. H. MONTGOMERY, C.P.A. 


Ex-President of the American 
Association of Public Accountants 


Sent for Your Examination 


* study of accountancy, it gives at little 


Tte Whole Subject in a “‘Nutsheil’’ 


To any man who is considering the 


cost, an organized mastery of the subject 
from beginning to end. ¥ 
Accountants and auditors in all lines of 
business in every state join in enthusi- 
astic’ praise of Mr. Montgomery’s work. 
“Just what I’ve been looking for. 
No accountant should be without it,” 
writes A. R: Cochran, Spence Baggs 
Store Co., Ohio. “‘Wouldn’t part with 
my copy for many times its cost.”’— 
D. S. Fills, C. P..A., North Carolina. 
“Couldn’t be more complete.”—P. L. 
Louks, Detroit. ‘Have just taken five 
copies.”’—Charles Neville & Co., Savan- 
nah, Birmingham, etc. “More than a 
—an institution...” —H. K. W..- 
Scott, Minnesota. 


Packed With Facts Every Accourtant Needs 
The five eee of balance sheet audits. 
or 


13 rules for verifying inventories. 


The different business customs in figuring interest. 
The best way to treat a profit on the of fixea assets 
of a concern. 
Where to find 75%_of defalcations. 
The 18 rules for partnership agreements. 
How to start a perpetual in- 
ventory of stock on hand. 
How to locate errors. 
loss accounts for 
jolding companies. 
stock on At All 
Profits: al, and account- ‘ Bookstores 
ants, ition, | See Our Manuals 
form for balance On 
sheets. 
Points about statements for waemn 
credit managers. BUSINESS LAW 
What you uld know CREDIT 
about depreciation. COLLECTIONS 
at not to put-'into a re- FINANCE 
Port. CORRESPONDENCE 
Data for retail and depart- ORGANIZATION 
ment store accountants. MANAGEMENT 
Send for Your Examination ou 
This 80D-page book, FOREIGN TRADE 
in flexible biffding will be 
sent you for: examination Send for Catalog 
upor <eceipt of the attached 
coupon, properly filled out. KOREN 
for yourself its great ly, 
NALD} 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, by 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Ia accordance with your offer, send me a 
copy of Montgomery’s ** Auditing” for ex- 
amination. ithin five days of its. receipt, 
I agree to either remit the price, $6.00, or re- 
turn the"book to you. 
Name..:..... 
Business Firm 
or Reference 


Address * 
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Common Sense 
and Digestion 


The routine use of Beeman’s Pepsin: 


Chewing Gum ten minutes after 
each meal aids digestion by stimu- 
lating the flow of saliva which is so 
essential for the proper digestion of 


food. 


Business men and business women 
-often attribute to other causes a de- 
crease in their efficiency, when it is 
really due to a slight indigestion re- 
sulting from hasty mastication and 
insufficient saliva. 


CHICLE 


American Chicle Company 
New York Cleveland 
Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Rochest 
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Good Men for Bad 


(Continued from page 61) 


prison wardens, bulwarked in their belief 
by tradition, hold that the men committed 
to their care are sent for the primary pur- 
pose of undergoing punishment for their 
sins against society. Their lives are pur- 
posely restricted by abnormal regulations 
designed to impress them with the stigma 
of their condition. The results of the pun- 
ishment system are that they see them- 
selves as combatants, justifiedly at war 
with their fellow men. This is the state of 
mind of the average man discharged even 
from the so-called “good” prisons, where 
the hideous brutality still existent in many 
institutions is not permitted. Prisons of 
the latter class breed men as wantonly 
brutal as the treatment they have been 
forced to endure. 

Being a shrewd, hard-headed business 
man, Governor Bamberger admitted the 
facts that confronted him. He conceded 
the fold penal system had proved a 
complete failure as a crime-deterrent; to 
this, he added the conviction that a prison 
which breeds criminality instead of cur- 
ing it is an inconceivably costly and in- 
excusable social blunder on the part of 
those whose taxes pay its up-keep. In 
consequence, he completely reversed the 
accepted theory of penal management, 
and named George Storrs to give the new 
system an adequate test. The result is 
Utah’s penitentiary as it is to-day—a 
prison that is not a prison within the usually 
accepted meaning of the word, a prison that 
has absolutely abolished punishment in all 
forms, a prison in which inmates are prac- 
tically their own guards, and a prison which, 
its statistics show, is actually making good 
men of bad faster than they ever were made 
before. 

The new warden began his campaign of 
education with the prison guards. He told 
them he expected each to aid, by attitude 
and example, in making all prisoners as 
quickly as possible what he hoped to see 
them—free men and good citizens. 

“Any guard who strikes a prisoner had 
better'resign without wasting his time and 
mine with explanations, unless he can 
prove conclusively that he did so solely 
to defend himself,” he told them. “Any 
guard who curses a prisoner for any cause 
whatsoever has automatically tendered 
his resignation. There are circumstances 
under which a guard might be compelled 
to strike a convict justifiably: There are 
no conceivable circumstances under which 
he could possibly be right in swearing at 
one.’ 

Storrs then announced that he intended 
to run his prison without punishment of 
any description. 

“Either punishment is wrong or I’m 
wrong,” he declared. “Results will de- 
termine that question. Meanwhile, this 
prison is going to get along without punish- 
ment in any form.” 

The guards received this announcement 
with open misgivings. Such a thing never 
had been done and, they were quite sure, 
it never could be. They foresaw riot and 
tumult and disaster. Warden Storrs lis- 
tened to their well-intentioned warnings, 
smiled, and sent for the prisoners one by 
one, and had a let’s-get-acquainted, heart- 
to-heart chat with each. 

“Getting personally acquainted—that’s 
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Free Proof that 


fill 


Raise Your Pay 


No matter how much you are earning now, I can show you how 


to increase it. 


I have even taken failures and shown them how 


to make $100—$200, and in one case as high as $2,000 weekly. 
I am willing to prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


ET’S have a little ‘chat about getting 
ahead—you and I. My name is 
Pelton. Lots of people call me “The 

Man Who Makes Men Rich.” I don’t deny 
it. I’ve done it for thousands of people— 
lifted them up from poverty to riches. 

I’m no genius—far from it. I’m just a 
plain everyday, unassuming sort of man. 
I know what poverty is. I’ve looked black 
despair in the eye—had failure stalk me 


day I’ve never known what it is to want for 
money, friendship, happiness, health or any of 
the good things of life. 

That “secret” surely made me rich in every 
sense of the word. 


Y sudden rise to riches naturally sur- 

prised others. One by one people 
came to me and asked me how I did it. I 
told them. And it worked for them as well 
as it did for me. 


around and hoodoo everything I did. I’ve 
known the bitterest kind of want. 
I have money for 


But today all is different. 


and all of the things that money will buy. 
am rich also in the things that money won’t 


buy—health, happiness and 
friendship. Few people have 
more of the blessings of the 
world than I. 


T a thing that 
jumped me up from poverty 
Pi As I’ve said, I’m no 
genius. But I had the good 
fortune to know a genius. One 
day this man told me a 
“secret.” It had to do with 
getting ahead and growing 
rich. He had used it himself 
with remarkable results. He 
said that every wealthy man 
knew this “secret ”—that is 
why he was rich. 

I used the “secret.” It 
surely had a good test. At 
that time I was flat broke. 
Worse -than that, for I was 
several thousand dollars in 
the hole. I had about given 
up hope when I put the 
“secret”? to work. 

At first I couldn’t believe 
my sudden change in fortune. 
Money actually flowed in on 
me. I was thrilled with a 
new sense of power. Things 
I couldn’t do before became 
as easy for me to do as open- 
ing a door. My business 
boomed and continued to 
leap ahead at a rate that 
startled me. Prosperity be- 


came my partner. Since that 


own eyes. 


A Few Examples 
Personal Experiences 
Among Over 400,000 users of 
“* Powerof Will'’aresuchmenas 
Judge BenB.Lindsey;Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting 
Fang, Ex-U.S.Chinese Ambas- 
sador; Assistant Postmaster 
General Britt; Gov. McKelvie 


ess E. 
Elmo Lewis, former Vice-Pres. 


Gov. Ferris of Michigan, 


$300 Profit from One Day’s 
Readin 


“The result from one day’s 
ae netted me $300 in cash. 
I think it a great book an 
would not be without it for 
ten times the cost.”—Col. S. 
W. Wilke Roscoe, So. Dakota. 

Worth $15,009 and More 

“*Thebookhas worthmore 
than $15,000 to me.’’"—Oscar 
B. Sheppard, 

Would Be Worth $100,000 

“If I had only had it when I 
was 20years old, I would be 
worth $100,000 today. [It 1s 
worth a hundred times the 
price."—S. W. Taylor, The 
Sante Fe Ry., Milans, Tex. 

Salary Jumped from $150 


“Since I read ‘Power of Will’ 
y salary has jumped from 


Gibson, San Diego, Cal. 
From $100 to $3,000 a Month 

“One of our boys who read 
‘Power of Will’ before he came 
over here jumped from $100 a 
amonthto$3,ooothefirstmonth 
and won a $250 prize for the 
best salesmanshipin thestate.”” 
—Private Leslie A. Still, A. E. 
F., France. 


Some of the things this “secret” has done 
ople are astounding. 
believe them if I hadn’t seen them with my 
Adding ten, twenty, thirty or 


I would hardly 


forty dollars a week to a 
man’s income is a mere noth- 
ing. That’s merely playing at 
it. In one case I took a rank 
failure and in a few weeks had 
him earning as high as $2,000 
a week. Listen to this: 

A young man in the East 
had an article for which there 
was a nation-wide demand. 
For twelve years he “put- 
tered around’’ with it, 
barely eking out a_ living. 
Today this young man is worth 
$200,000. He is building a $25,000 


* home—and paying cash for it. He 


has three automobiles. His chil- 
dren goto privateschools. Hegoes 
hunting, fishing, traveling when- 
ever the mood strikes him. His in- 
come is over a thousand dollarsa 
week. 

Ina little town in New York lives 
aman whotwo yearsago waspitied 
byall whoknew him.From the time 
he was 14 he had worked and 
slaved—and at sixty he was looked 
upon as a failure. Without work 
—in debt to his charitable friends, 
with an invalid son to support, 
the outlook was pitchy black. 

Then he learned the ‘‘secret.’”’ 
In two weeks he was in business for 
himself. In three months his plant 
was working night and day to fill 
orders. During 1916 the profits 
were $20,000. During 1917 the 
profits ran close to $40,000. And 
this genial 64-year-young man is 
enjoying pleasures and comforts 
he little dreamed would ever be his. 


I COULD tell you thousands of 
similar instances. But there’s 
no need to do this as I’m willing to 
tell you the “‘secret”’ itself. Then 


you can put it to work and see what it will do for you. 

I don’t claim I can make you_ rich over night. 
Maybe I can—maybe I can’t. Sometimes I have 
failures—everyone has. But I do claim that I can 
help 90 out of every 100 peopleif they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is that you are using 
only about one-tenth of that wonderful brain of 
yours. That’s why you haven't won greater success. 
Throw the unused nine-tenths of your brain into 
action and you'll be amazed at the almost iastanta- 
neous results. 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. With- 
out a highly trained, inflexible will, a man has about 
as much chance of attaining success in life as a rail- 
way engine has of crossing the continent without 
steam. The biggest ideas have no value without 
will-power to ‘‘put them over.” Yet the will, altho 
heretofore entirely neglected, can be trained into 
wonderful power like the brain or memory and by 
the very same method—intelligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it 
would become powerless to lift a feather, from lack 
of use. The same is true of the Will—it becomes 
useless from lack of practice. Because we don’t use 
our Wills—because we continually bow to circum- 
stance—we become unable to assert ourselves. 
What our wills need is practice. 

Develop your will-power and money will flow in 
on you. Rich qpportunities will open up for you. 
Driving ene you never dreamed you had will 
manifest itself. You will thrill with a new power— 
a power that nothing can resist. You'll have an in- 
fluence over people that you never thought possible. 
Success—in whatever form you want it—will come 
as easy as failure came before. And those are only a 
few of the things the ‘‘secret"”’ will do for you. The 
“‘secret” is fully explained in the wonderful book 
“* Power of Will.” 

How You Can Prove This 
at My Expense 
I KNOW you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. Per- 
haps you think there must be a catch somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can easily make thou- 
sands—you can’t lose a penny. 

Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip: the 
coupon and mail it tome. By return mail you'll re- 
ceive not a pamphlet, but the whole ‘‘secret” told in 
this wonderful book, “POWER OF WILL.” 

Keep it five days. Look it over in your home. 
Apply some of its simple teachings. If it doesn't 
show you how you can increase your income many 
times over—just as it has for thousands of others— 
mail the book back. You will be out nothing. 

But if you do feel that ‘‘POWER OF WILL” will 
do for you what it has done for over four hundred 
thousand others—if you feel as they do that it’s the ~ 
next greatest book to the Bible—send me only $3.5 
and you and I'll be square. : 

If you pass this offer by, I’ll be out only the small 
profit on a $3.50 sale. But you—you may easily be 
out the difference between what you’re making now 
and an income several times as great. So you. “* 
you've a lot—a whole lot—more to lose than i 

Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may 
never read this offer again. a 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15-H Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 

Pelton Publishing Co., 15-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
Vou may send me “Power of Wiil” at your risk. Iagree 
to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you in five days. 
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“And then, through a beautiful actress, 
I discovered home Electric Massage ! 


— stage beauty, a radiant, youth- 
ful woman who has been famous 
for years, confided to me that electric 
massage is the ove daily luxury that she 
insists on having. As a matter of fact 
she told me that this is not a luxury but 
an absolute zecessity. So I bought a 
‘Star’ and I’m delighted !”? 

Likewise, to every woman who is not 
satisfied, unless she looks her very best, 
at a// times, home electric massage is 
the one health-and-beauty treatment she 
can rely on, She knows that massage, 
when properly applied, will keep her 
complexion clear, fresh and colorful + 


her hair and scalp in the pink of con- 
dition ; her figure supple, attractive and of 
youthful contour. 

Such beautiful women as Grace Davi- 
son, Corinne Griffith, Evelyn Gosnell, 
photoplay stars shown below and scores of 
others, use and endorse the Star Electric 
Massage Vibrator. Get a **Star?’ to- 
day. Price $5 for complete outfit. 
At leading drug, department and elec- 
trical-goods stores or direct from us on 
receipt of $5 and your favorite dealer’s 
name and address, (Price in Canada, 
$7.50.) Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 
212, Torrington, Conn, 


the Star Vibrator 


For use in your own home 
Corinne Griffith 


Ideal for the 


Complexion 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 


Short Stories 


stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can 
learn how to write at home in your spare time. 


jack Li said so. He and other great writers 

have indorsed our home study course. 

“How to Write’? and details of our Special 
for free book Introductory Offer. This offer is limited. 

Write No obligations. Write today. 


Hoosier Institute, Short Story Dept. 1044, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


s 


—FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, wheth- 
er wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you,can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 15 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
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the big thing—the biggest of all,” he told 
me, his eyes sparkling with quick enthu- 
siasm. “You can’t take a hundred men, 
lump them, treat all alike, and get results. 
No two are to be reached in the same way. 
Each is an individual problem to be treated 
separately. Well, I talked to the boys one 
at a time, man-to-man fashion.” 

From the men themselves I learned what 
the warden had told them. He announced 
frankly that he had abolished punishment. 
He told them he intended to make them 
their own jailers—in other words, that 
good conduct meant freedom as soon as 
they had earned it; bad conduct, continued 
imprisonment. He assured them that 
neither money nor political influence would 
aid them toward a parole. 

“Freedom is as near or as far away as 
you choose to make it,” he said. “When 
I think you'll make good, I’ll put you to 
work outside the walls without guards. 
When I can trust you still further, I'll 
let you sleep outside the walls behind un- 
locked and unguarded doors. Any man who 
is square with himself and with me— 
which is the same thing—will soon be 
mighty close to the front gates and com- 
plete freedom, for I intend to see that every 
man in this prison gets a parole as soon as 
he’s earned it.” 

“And when you had talked to them, what 
happened then?” I asked. 

The warden lighted a cigar and leaned 
back in his chair, thoughtful and a bit 
solemn. 

“They didn’t believe me—they couldn’t 
—not at first,” he answered. “I had to 
convince them I really meant what I said. 
I began by making their living-conditions 
as nearly normal as possible. To make 
a man think normally, you must let him 
live normally. A man who’s locked in a 
dark, unsanitary cell fifteen hours out of 
each twenty-four can’t possibly have the 
same point of view as a free man living in 
the sunshine.” 

Outside the window of the warden’s 
office, a half-dozen men were playing base- 
ball. The warden indicated them with a 
gesture. 

“Amusements are vitally essential,” 
he said. ‘We organized a prison baseball 
team, built a swimming-pool, bought a 
moving-picture machine, and in every way 
possible duplicated within the walls the 
life of an ordinary man outside. I abolished 
all those harassing little prison regulations 
which are no possible aid to discipline and 
which keep perpetually in a prisoner’s mind 
the fact that he is a prisoner and on a dif- 
ferent plane from other men. And then, as 
their friendship and confidence increased, I 
probed each man’s hopes, ambitions, and 
his inclinations in the line of employment. 

“One by one, the men responded as I 
knew they would,” he continued. “They 
soon learned that their best interests and 
mine are identical—that any act by one of 
their number that injures me or the prison 
injures each of them. It took time to con- 
vince them all of this, but now—” The 
warden paused and pressed a button. 
“Tf Jim’s around, send him in to me,” he 
said to the man who answered his summons. 
And then, to me: “I want you to meet Jim 
and look the prison over from top to bottom 
with him before we discuss the results of 
the prison system we’re trying here. Jim’s 
a man who'll interest you, and here he is.” 

Permit me to interpolate a word about 


Jim, whose last name isn’t essential. He’s 


Co: 
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A few simple rules that bring Lpucliness | 


Occasionally you meet girls who are beautiful without 
effort; but most lovely people are lovely because they 
know the rules. Here are a few simple ones, approved by 
skin specialists, which every woman would do well to 
follow. 


bD° you want to know why your skin 


is not always clear? Look at the 
cloth after cleansing your face with a 
cream prepared especially for cleansing. 
The dust will make you realize that a dull 
looking skin is often nothing more or less 
than a skin not thoroughly cleansed. 
The only means of keeping the skin 
clear of the dust that gets lodged deep 
within its pores is the cold cream bath. 
For this, Vanishing Cream will not do, for 
Vanishing Cream has no oil. At night 
cleanse the skin with Pond’s Co/d Cream. 
The formula for this cream was especially 
worked out to supply just the amount 
of oil to give it the highest cleansing 
power. 


Free sample tubes—mail this coupon 


Pond’s Extract Co..137-Y Hudson 


Please send me, free, the items 
checked: 
Sample of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. 
Sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Instead of the free samples, I desire 
the larger samples checked below, for 
which I enclose the required amount: 
A 5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. 
A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold 
Cream. 
Name. 


HEN you powder, do it to /ast. 

Powdering in public is an ad- 

mission that you are uneasy about 
your appearance. 

The only way to make powder 
stay on is—not to put on an excessive 
amount—but to begin with the 
right powder base. 

Never use a cold cream for a pow- 
der base. It is too oily. The right 
powder base is a greaseless, disap- 
pearing cream. Take just a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream on your 
finger tips. Rub it lightly into 
your face. Instantly it disap- 
pears, leaving your skin smooth- 
er. Now powder as usual. Notice 
how smoothly the powder goes 
on—how natural it looks. You 
will find that it will stay on two 
or three times as long as ever be- 
fore. You need never again fear a 
shiny face. 


Catch the littl. lines 
before they grow big 
= can keep your face free 
of the.wretched little lines 
that will keep starting. Oncea 
week iron out these lines. Massage 
from the center of the face outwards 
and upwards with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
If your skin has a tendency to be 
rough and dry, leave a little of the 
cream on your face over night. Pond’s 
Cold Cream has just the smoothness 
and body required for a perfect mas- 
sage cream. 


ONDS 
Qld Ceam & 
Geam 


Vanishing 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 


en is a sign of carelessness. 
So is roughness. You can keep your 
skin as smooth as rose leaves all winter 
long. Always, before going out, smooth 
a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream into 
youreface and hands. It softens the skin 
instantly, so that the cold cannot do it 
the least harm. It is a good idea to carry 
a tube of it right in your hand bag so that 
immediately before and after skating or 
motoring you can soften your hands and 
face with it. In this way the delicate tex- 
ture of the finest skin will never suffer 
from exposure. 


Why your skin 
needs two creams 
E without any oil, for daytime 
and evening needs—Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream. It will not reappear in 
a shine. 

One with an oil base, for cleansing 
and massage—Pond’s Co/d Cream. It 
has just the amount of oil that the 
skin needs. 

Neither of these creams will encour- 
age the growth of hair on the face, 

Get a jar or tube of each cream to 
day at any drug or department store. 
You will realize for the first time how 
lovely your skin can be. 
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Let Sound Investments 
guard your home 


HEN you build your home, you consult a capa- 

ble architect as a matter of course. In building 

your financial estafe, for safety’s sake, seek ex- 
perienced investment advice. You can have it for the 
asking. 

When we tell you that, in our judgment, certain 
securities are right for you to buy, we tell it only after 
a strict investigation of the values, products. purposes 
and people back of such securities. 


We invite you to call at the nearest of our 50 cor- 
respondent offices and learn about the investment 
securities we recommend for you—you at your age, 
your circumstances, your purposes, your ambitions— 
in a word, for yo:r needs. We have investment securi- 
ties for every need. 

Meanwhile, let us send ‘“‘Men and Bonds” — the 
illustrated story of our investment service—together 
with our latest Offering Sheet. Mailed promptly on 
request for O-119. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires. 
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Rapids! 
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TIE DMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO,, Dept. G3, Statesville, N. C. 


‘or our new illustrated 


Famous 
Red Cedar chest. Your choice of many styles 


protects woolens and plumes from 
mice, wet and d damp. Distinctively b beautiful. Needed in every 
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the son of a fine old family whose home is in 
the Mississippi-valley region.. As a young- 
ster, he enlisted in the United States army 
and served in the Philippines during the 
campaigns that made General Funston 
famous. He madea conspicuous record for 
bravery, which culminated in a thrilling 
rescue which won him official recognition 
and in which he saved the life of his pal, 
leader of a party which had been cut off 
and surrounded in the jungle by a hostile 
band of Moros. He was discharged from 
the army with a brilliant record and the 
highest military honors. Disaster followed. 
He was caught by the undertow of San 
Francisco’s night life and found himself, 
eventually, penniless and hungry, in Salt 
Lake City. He resolved to hold up a street- 
car. During the attempted robbery, the 
motor-man felled him with a blow from his 
controller. The conductor drew a revolver 
and snapped it cgain and again in the face 
of the soldier robber, but it missed fire. 
Jim drew his own weapon and shot twice, 
each bullet killing one of the car-men. 

He was captured, tried, and sentenced to 
death. His age, then, was twenty-four. 

For two years, Jim lived in the death-cell 
of the Utah Penitentiary, his life hanging 
in the balance while his attorneys carried 
an appeal through the higher courts. 

‘The governor finally commuted his sen- 
tence to life imprisonment, an act of clem- 
ency which roused public opinion to the 
point of threatened lynching. At twenty- 
six, after his two years in the death-cell, 
Jim’s hair was snow-white. For twelve 
years, he served time in the Utah prison 
under the old régime—a prison no better, 
and little, if any, worse than most of our 
prisons to-day. And then, three years ago, 
Warden Storrs took charge of the peniten- 
tiary. 

“Jim will take you through the prison,” 
said the warden. “He knows more about 
it than I do.” 

One who did not know would never have 
suspected Jim of being a prisoner. Ee was 
dressed in well-tailored civilian clothes 
bought, I learned later,with his own private- 
ly earned money, for Jim is a writer whose 
work is beginning to sell. Every line of 
his face expresses character—character 
which has been developed and strengthened 
and refined in ‘the purifying crucible of a 
regenerating mental rebirth. He’s keenly 
intellectual, a forceful talker, and a logical 
thinker whose conclusions upon prisons 
and their effect upon men are based upon 
personal experience under both systems, 
the old and the new. For the purposes of 
this article, Jim is the most interesting and 
illuminative person in Utah, for he is living 
proof of what may and may not be done 
within prison walls. 

He showed us the prison from end to end 
—a prison in which there was not a single 
man behind a locked door. The day’s 
work was done, and the men-were amusing 
themselves. Some were playing baseball on 
the prison diamond. Others, mostly smil- 
ing, white-toothed negroes, were jigging 
happily to the twanging music of a banjo. 
Some were playi ing cards, some checkers, 
and others lay in their electric- lighted cells 
reading books drawn from the prison 
library. The cell-house was immaculate, 
cheerful, sanitary, and well ventilated. 
The kitchen and dining-room were as spick 
and span as an old-fashioned New England 
spinster’s. The swimming-pool, in which 
the men take a plunge each evening, was 
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Go to a Legitimate Dealer 
and Get a Legitimate Tire 


IS year the American 

people will spend more 

than $900,000,000 for auto- 
mobile tires. 

Tires are one of the larg- 
est items in the motorist’s 
budget. 

The cost is making even 
careless buyers think and 
inquire. 

And the more they in- 
quire the smaller will grow 
the influence of hearsay and 
the irresponsible tire dealer. 


* * * 


We have all met the man 
whotakes hisopinionsready- 
made. 

He tells everything he 
knows. He knows more 
about every car than the 
man who made it, where 
to buy the cheapest truck— 
how to get the biggest bar- 
gain in tires. 


United States Tires 


Every time you drive your car 
along a track or a rut in a country 
road you are taking some life out 
of your tires. 

Worn frogs and switches often 
cause small cuts, which are rapidly 
enlarged by the action of gravel 
and moisture. Ruts and track slots 
pinch the tire, wearing away the 
tread where their edges strike it. 

It is well to avoid such places 
as much as possible. 


He always arouses a cer- 
tain amount of wonder in 
the unknowing. They never 
think to ask him where he 
gets his secrets. 

“Somebody says” and 
“Everybody does” are re- 
sponsible for more wrong 
impressions about tires than 
anything else you can 


think of. 
* * * 
“It is on the people who 
come under the influences 
of these phrases that the 
irresponsible dealer thrives. 
You generally find him 


with the name of a standard 
tire displayed in his windows 
to give an impression of 
quality. 

But when you get inside 
the first thing he begins 
to talk about is price and 
substitution. 

What the thoughtful motorist 
is looking for today is better tires. 

He goes to a legitimate dealer 
and gets a legitimate tire. 

The quality idea—the idea of a 
quality tire, of a dealer who be- 
lieves in quality—is commanding 
a greater respect from a larger 
portion of the motoring public 
all the time. 

It is the idea on which the 
United States Rubber Company 
was founded—on which it has 
staked a greater investment than 
any other rubber organization in 
the world. 

Build a tire that will do more, 
a better tire than was built before, 
and you are sure of a large and 
loyal following. 

We havenever beenable to build 
enough U. S. Tires to go around. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three Factories 


The oldest and largest Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and thirty-five Branches | 
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More than a year has passed since 
the signing of the Armistice, yet all 
the world still feels the effects of 
the War. TheTelephone Company 


is no exception. 


More than 20,000 Bell telephone 
employees went to war; some of them 
never returned. For eighteen months 
we were shut off from practically 
all supplies. 

War's demands took our em- 


ployees and our materials, at the 
same time requiring increased service. 


Some districts suffered. In many 
places the old, high standard of 
service has been restored. 


One Policy 


One System 


The Human Side of Service 


In every place efforts at restora- 
tion are unremitting. The loyalty of 
employees who have staid at their 
tasks and the fine spirit of new em- 


_ployees deserve public appreciation. 


They have worked at a disad- 
vantage but they have never faltered, 
for they know their importance to 
both the commercial and social life 
of the country. 


These two hundred thousand 
workers are just as human as the 
rest of us. They respond to kindly, 
considerate treatment 1nd are worthy 
of adequate remunera‘ion. And the 
reward should always be in keep- 


ing with the service desired. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


$43 


Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $57. Brand 
new. Latest model,-our finest product. - Direct 
from factory to you. And we ship you an Oliver 
for free trial. No payment down. Keep it or return 
it. If you want to own it, pay us only $3 per month. 
This is the test typewriter bargain on earth. You 
save $43. rite today for full particulars, including 

our book, “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy.” Then you may get an 

Oliver for free trial. Write now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1144 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Ell. (32.07) 


Double Service®” 
From One Socket / 


Why do without light when usin yous + 
light socket for the 


Gives extra outlets to single sockets. 
At Your Dealer's 


Universal Service 
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clean and cool and irresistibly enticing. 
The hospital was empty. There are few 
sick men in the Utah Penitentiary nowa- 
days. 

I did not see a sullen face or a hopeless 
one, for the men in the Utah Penitentiary 
now are looking forward, not backward. 
There was not a guard within sight any- 
where inside the prison enclosure—inciden- 
tally, it is worth mentioning here that, 
under the new system of increased liberty 
at this prison, the warden has reduced his 
pay-roll more than twenty thousand dollars 
a year. 

I missed something in this penitentiary 
that I have never failed to find in any 
other of the many institutions I have visit- 
ed in the past few years. I mean that 
intangible but perfectly obvious spirit of 
antagonism and suppressed hatred that 
usually exists between convicts and the 
authority that denies them their liberty. 
Though Warden Storrs may not know it, 
the unity of thought and interest he has 
created between himself, representing the 
power of organized society, and his prison- 
ers, representing the convicted enemies of 
that power, is the most remarkable and out- 
standing of his achievements. I mentioned 
this to Jim with frank surprise as we rested 
outside the execution-room before which 
numerous men in the past have faced the 
guns of a legal firing-squad. 

“You're right,” Jim answered. “There 
isn’t a man here now who isn’t better for 
having been here. There isn’t a man here 
who doesn’t face his future hopefully. You 
won’t always find the men good-natured 
and smiling, however. Sometimes you’ll 
find them as grim-faced and sullen and 
bitter as all of us used to be always.” 

“When? Why?” I demanded. 

“When they get word that some one 
has broken faith and escaped from one of 
the road-camps. Since Warden Storrs 
came, every man in the prison takes the 
news of an escape as a personal and griev- 
ous injury. It doesn’t sound possible, 
I know, but it’s true. How different it 
used to be! When a man escaped, then it 
was the occasion of a frenzied, unanimous 
jubilee. Not even the certainty of punish- 
ment could stop us from singing and shout- 
ing the whole night through.” 

“What sort of punishment did they have 
here in the old days?” I asked. 

Jim pointed to closed steel doors just 
behind us. 

“When Warden Storrs came here, the 
punishment-cells were just inside those 
doors. I was with the warden when he 
first saw them—pitch-dark cement tombs 


_in which men were strung up to manacles 
| bolted into the walls and left dangling for 


hours—sometimes days—with their toes 
barely scraping the floor. The warden 
looked at the dark, sound-proof cells, the 
wrist-rings in the walls, and the old blood- 
stains that discolored them. Without a 
word, he walked out and telephoned the 
governor and Board of Pardons to come out 
to the prison. When Governor Bamberger 
saw those cells, he exclaimed: ‘Is it pos- 
sible that such barbarity as this has been 
going on in our state without the knowledge 
of men like ourselves who have lived here 
all our lives? Tear out those old cells at 
once, Warden.’” 

“What are the former punishment-cells 
used for now?” I inquired. 

“They are the workshops now, where 
men ere taught trades by which they can 
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BUSINESS CAR 


Its cost of service varies but 
little in a wide variety of uses. | 


In other words, its inherent sturdi- ] ee 
ness enables it to stand up equally : 
well in almost any kind of hauling. 


Douse BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Silver 


BRAKE LINING 


RAKE lining edged with silver is 
real Raybestos. We put this silver 
edge on Raybestos for your pro- 

tection. There are many substitutes; 
there are inferior imitations, and these 
are often sold as Raybestos. 


When you buy brake lining—look for 
that Silver Edge. It identifies Raybestos. 
It means that you will get the brake lin- 
ing service you are entitled to. It means 
that you are assured of one year’s 


WEAR. 


There are many brake linings, but only 
one lining edged with Silver. Remember 
this when you buy new lining for your 
car. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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earn an honest living after they leave here. 
There’s an electrical shop, a carpenter 
shop, a blacksmith shop, and the like.” 

He paused, looking out over the sunlit 
baseball diamond with thoughtful eyes. 

“The change in the use to which this 
old building has been put symbolizes the 
change in the entire prison,” he added. 
“Under the old system, they strung men up 
here and tortured them. When those men 
completed their sentences, they were as in- 
human as the treatment they had endured. 
Men were treated like beasts and became 
something worse than beasts. I know, 
forI was here then. Twelve years under the 
old system of punishment left me as bad 
—or worse—as when I came. I hate to 
think of what I might have become on the 
outside if I had completed my sentence 
before Governor Bamberger was elected 
and Warden Storrs took office.” 

“And now?” ~ 

“My name is the only thing about me 
that hasn’t changed. I’m a different man, 
a reborn man,” replied Jim, with simple 
sincerity. ‘In Warden Storrs, I found a 


| true friend who had more faith in me than I 
‘hadin myself. His friendship has changed 


me from what I was to what I am.” 

Approaching night had thrown the 
jagged peaks of the Wasatch range behind 
the prison into sharp relief against the sky- 
line as we passed out of the gates and down 
to the bluff which overlooks the gardens 
and orchards and farms which are worked 
by prisoners who no longer require guards. 
Under the trees, a dozen or more men, 
their day’s work done, lolled contentedly 
at ease. Behind them, half a block away, 
a street-car bound down-town rattled past. 
Before them, without even an intervening 
fence, lay the fertile, farm-dotted valley 
that stretches away like a vast and wonder- 
fully painted canvas from the foot of the 
mountains to the Great Salt Lake. The only 
guard I had seen during the day had gone 
to dinner. There was nothing to prevent 
any or all of these men from immediately 
walking away from the prison—no physical 
barrier, I mean. At night, they sleep in 
unlocked dormitories outside the walls. All 
of them have acquired the habit of work. 
Civilians mix with them freely and without 
supervision. Except that they may not 
change their place of employment, they are, 
in all essentials, free men. 

When men have made good under such 
conditions, is the world safe in restoring 
them toactual freedom? Iasked this ques- 
tion of Warden Storrs. 

“It certainly is,’ he answered. 
man should be kept in the penitentiary 
longer than is necessary to make of him 
one who will become a law-abiding, pro- 
ductive asset in the outside world. You 
can’t punish a man into being a good citi- 
zen. You must educate him into it, and 
these boys of mine”—the warden waved 
his hand toward the crowd on the lawn 
outside—“have earned their diplomas. 
They’ve earned the right to go back into 
theworld. They’renot thesame men now 
who committed the crimes for which they 
were sent here,” he concluded, repeating 
almost exactly what Jim had told me of 
his own regenerated self. 


“Do your prison statistics show that this : 


moral rebirth lasts after the men leave the 
prison?” I asked. 

“There are two kinds of statistics—math- 
ematical and human,” the warden replied. 


- “Our prison records show, as far as figures 
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HARRISON DEPENDABILITY 
is best proven by the fact 
that there are more than 
a quarter of a million 
Harrison Radiators in 
service on Chevrolet Motor 
Cars. | 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 


General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N. Y. 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 
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bath church bells chimes and as true as the ring 
of a gong—this is Sonora’s tone which was 
awarded the highest score at the Panama Pacific Exposition. 


TONE as bri liant as the sparkle of gems and as 
sweet as an old love song—as clear as the Sab- 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


is made for those who want the best—for those to whom 
quality is the leading attraction. When you purchase a 
Sonora you have the pride of possessing an instrument of 
matchless tonal beauty, graceful and elegant in appearance, 
with more important and exclusive features than any other 
phonograph. 

The trade mark Sonora means to you and to all your 
friends that you are the owner of what the public recog- 
nizes and accerts as being 
The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World. 

Magnificent Upright and Period Styles 
Prices $60 to $1000 

Special models will be made to order. We are also 
prepared to place Scnora equipments in treasured cabinets 
which you may now own. 


Sonora Phonograph Company, Ine. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
279 Broadway, New York — 
New York Demonstration Salons: 5th Ave. at 53rd St. 
Canadian Distributors: I. Montagnes & Co., Toronto 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles on all steel needle 

lateral cut records. They sweeten the tone, play many times, 

away with inconv emience of yee — changing and increase 
the 


QUICKLY 

LEARNED 

ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 

learning a tune—end ageasy.’ * Our dise 
correct ac it t 

knowit. Familyand friends enjoy language at bythe 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHO 
and Rosenthal’s Practical 
now er , or increase your 
Bi 
usinese Brash on langage oy studied 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
915 Putnam Bldg. 2W. 4Sth St., N.¥. || C* 
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you answer this ad. 
we claim to make you rich Ne | 
week. But if youare anxious to 
develop your talent with 
cessful cartoonist,so youcan 
money, send a copy of this picture 
for portfolio of car- 
lesson plate, and ae 
us explain. The W. L. EVANS SOHOOL O' 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand peiss 
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OARTOONING. 889 Lender Rldg., Cleveland. 
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and percentages can, what results we have 
accomplished. Examine those for your- 
self and draw your own conclusions. And 
then I want to show you personally the 
other kind of statistics—the human kind. I 
mean the letters and the records of boys 
who have been here, some of whom have 
made good and some of whom haven’t— 
yet. They’ll give you real proof, I think, 
of whether or not the work we are trying to 
do is worth while to the citizens of the state 
whose money keeps the prison.” 

I went over the records.’ Briefly sum- 
marized, Warden Storrs’ three-year experi- 
ment in conducting a Golden-Rule prison 
shows the following results: 


Number of men cared for in the prison. . . .555 


(Slightly less than two per cent.) 


» 
Percentage of released men convicted of 


(This shows that of each hundred men re- 
leased under Warden Storrs’ régime, ninety- 
three have abandoned lives of crime for 
lives of honesty. Under the old system at 
this prison, the records show that a fraction 
less than twenty-five per cent. of the re- 
leased men were returned to prison within 
a year. The difference between seven and 
twenty-five per cent. represents, in figures, 
the difference between the results of the 
two prison systems.) 
Decrease in number of prisoners in 


(Warden Storrs credits this remarkable fall- 
ing-off in crime convictions more largely to 
prohibition than to the new penal system.) 


Number of days’ work done by prison- 
ers on state roads during 1917-18 

Value to state of prisoners’ work at 

Total cost to state of prisoners’ 
road-work 

Profit to state from prisoners’ 


39,802 


The total value of the farm-produce— 
vegetables, hay, grain, milk and butter, 
hogs, and chickens—raised with prison 
labor is not shown in dollars and cents, as a 
large percentage of it is used in the up- 
keep of the prison itself. Figures showing 
a comparison of present and past produc- 
tion are not available except in bushels, 
barrels, and tons of the various commodi- 
ties. ‘These show a marked increase over 
all previous records. 


Saving in salaries of guards no longer 
required under the new system, 


“ Now let me give you some of my human 
statistics,” suggested the warden, as I com- 
pleted my list of arithmetical records. 
“For instance, read this letter from Billy 
—. He was one of my ‘failures.’ 
I put him to work at a road-camp, and he 
escaped. Our efforts to recapture him 
failed. Months passed, and we entered him 
on our books as one of our ‘losses.’ Then 
gne day I received this letter.” 

The warden searched out the following 
letter from among a pile that lay before 
him. It was written from Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, and signed by the escaped prisoner. 


Since I broke faith with you and escaped 
from the road-camp, I have been working ‘for 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in this 


Be Se 
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ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 


= affords) y am “Gain / \ 
unusual 
— of Made a Hit 
eee from the very first year that Rockinchair was in- 
troduced. 
Seat and And, in addition to the ease and comfort advan- 
crotch closed tages of the full blowse in back above the waist— 
exactly like closed: seat and crotch—and side-leg opening, you 


are now assured in all Reckinchair cotton suits an 


your trousers 


everlastingly good fit because— 


Rockinchair is now constructed of specially woven 


ns on the cotton fabric finished by a new process known as 
side. Adjusted “Kittle Srunk”, and is guaranteed unshrinkable; a 
in a jiffy feature that can be found only in garments ates 
J our Rockinchair Trade Mark. 
“It opens on the side—adjusted in a jiffy.” 
“Kittle Srunk” “Rockinchair” is easy to remember—ask for it 
Unshrinkable by name, at ’most any good store. 
HENDERSON & ERVIN 
| Bower to shrink 331 Fourth Ave. New York. 
— Chicago: 424 S, Wells St. San Francisco: 122-132 Battery St. 


AND REMEMBER:—when fall and winter roll ‘round, protect 
your health with Duofold—the two-layer fabric, wool outside, 
cotton inside, and air space between. A good investment 
‘in Health and Comfort—for man, woman, child and infant. 
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Developing 
Executive 


To the man in an executive position and 
to the man training himself for one, ‘De- 
veloping Executive Ability” is a volume 
of practical helpfulness. It offers directions 
in two essential lines of training—first, in 
the personal qualities the successful man- 
ager must have; second, in the methods oi 
management he must understand to direct 
modern business. 

The man who is already an executive 
can appreciate the value of this volume 
because he can recognize as his own the 
problems it helps to solve. The coming 
executive will get from it an understanding 
of the demands of a responsible position 
and how to prepare for them. 

It is packed with specific facts and defi- 
nite suggestions that are usable in execu- 


The Author 


Knows Business 


E. B. Gowin is Assistant Professor 


of Commerce, New 


York University 


tive work. 


School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance; Secretary, the Executive 
Club of New York; Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Executive Training, Na- 
tional 


Directing Modern Business 


The author makes you understand the 
place and importance of planning. He 
explains how to plan your day’s work and 
work your day’s plan. He describes 
practical shortcuts that increase the pro- 
duction efficiency of an office staff. He 
points out aids to efficient control of busi- 
ness—the most useful statistics and graphic 
presentation of facts, and how they are 
produced, handled, and made use of. 

He goes into the details of organization 
and the training of a staff. He explains 
the principles of teamwork, the placing of 
individuals for the greatest efficiency, the 
coordination of all working factors of an 
organization. He points out the executive’s 
legal problems and how they should be 
handled. He presents facts about mental 
economy and their meaning when applied 
to staff and manager. This volume gives 
a comprehensive explanation of scientific 
business management. 


The Business MAN 


Personal qualifications play a big part ina 
man’s success as an executive. Therefore, the 
author treats this phase of the subject thorough- 


ly. He shows how important are initiative and 1 


vision. He presents tests for reasoning’ and me- 
thods for improving it. He makes the ideals 
of business very practical. He treats the 
power of finance, the art of invest- 


Schools. 


Association of Corporation 


“ALL EXECUTIVES and busi- 
ness men who desire to increase thei 
efficiency should read this book,” 
says T. L. Evans, General Auditor, 
The S. S. White Dental Co. 


“OF PRACTICAL VALUE in per- 
sonal advancement,” says Frank H. 


Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL. D., Managing 


Editor, The New Standard Diction- 
ary. 

“A SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVE- 
MENT in executive ability will be 
brought about by this book,” says 
C..Louis Allen, President The Allen 
Corporation, New York. 

“MORE USABLE KNOWL- 


EDGE will be gained from the honest 


study and practice of this book’s 
lessons than can be obtained from 
double the time spent with any cor- 
respondence course in the country,” 
says G. N. Garrison, General Man- 
ager, The George N. Garrison Co. 


Let Your At All 
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Decide Bookstores 
See Our Manuals 
As a business 
man you want to On 
pass judgment ACCOUNTING 
yourself on this vol- ADVERTISING 
and base BUSINESS LAW 
CREDIT 
volume itself. We 
will gladly make COLLECTIONS 
this posible by FINANCE 
placing the book in CORRESPONDENCE 


your hands for ex- 
amination with the 
understanding that 
within fivedays you 
will either return 


urchase unless the 
Boo seems neces- 
sary to you. 


ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMENT 
RETAILING 
SALESMANSHIP 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Send for Catalog 


ing, business thrift, and other 
phases of the financial end of busi- 
ness. Hegives helpful suggestions 
on intellectual preparedness and 
personal dynamics. He describes 
the place of the thinker in business 
and the meaning of being a MAN 
among men. 


Gowin’s 


Ronald Press Co. | “” 
Publishers of 
Business Books 


“Developing 


THE RONALD PRESS CO., 
Dept. 180, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York City 


In accordance with zor offer, send me a copy of 

‘ xecutive Ability.” After five 
days’ examination, I agree to either temit the price, 
$4.00, or return the book to you. 


city. I have been working steadily and have 
kept out of trouble, but I haven’t had a 
moment’s peace. I can’t help thinking, day and 
night, of the dirty deal I gave you after the 
square deal you gave me. Warden, I’m coming 
back to your prison to serve out my time as 
soonas I get my next pay-check. This seems 
g me the only way to prove to you how sorry 
am. 


“Did he really come back?” I asked 
Mr. Storrs. 

“He did,” said the warden, rereading the 
letter with eyes filmed with a mist of emo- 
tion. ‘That boy is one of my ‘successes’ 
now.” 

Warden Storrs came across a time-faded 
telegram. It was the pitiful appeal of an 
aged mother, critically ill, whose one re- 
maining hope in life was that she might see 
her son before she died. That son is Jim, 
the life prisoner who showed me over the 
prison. 

“Tears streamed down Jim’s face as he 
read that telegram in my office,” said the 
warden. “‘I’d give ten years of my life 
to look into my mother’s face again,’ he 
said hopelessly. 

“You shall,’ I told him. ‘Get ready to 
leave on the afternoon train.’ 

“Jim’s home is fifteen hundred miles or 
more from Salt Lake. I told him to be 
back on the fifteenth day. Hecame. On 
the afternoon of that day, he called me up 
by telephone from the railway station and 
said, ‘Warden, I’m back, and I’ll be out at 
the prison as soon as a car can get me 
there.’ 

“Another man, a commissary clerk at one 
of our road-camps, left his camp to look for 
a fellow prisoner who had escaped. The 
clerk, too, failed to return. He was gone 
for ten days or more. And then he came 
back. He had been to Denver on the trail 
of th. missing fugitive. With such records 
as these before me—scores of them—do 
you think I am wrong in trusting these boys 
of mine as I do?” 

I admitted I did not. 

“Another of my boys was paroled by 
our Utah Board. I knew he was cured and 
ready to go out and become a good citizen,” 
Storrs continued. “A position was ready for 
him, and then word came from California 
that he was wanted there to complete an 
unexpired sentence at Folsom Prison. I 
called him in and told him the bad news. 
The old, sullen, resentful look I had not seen 
in his eyes for months returned. 

“Tf only one man comes for me, he'll 
never get me into the state of California,’ 
the boy said. I had him sit down, and 
we had a heart-to-heart talk. When the 
officer arrived to take him back, I told him 
not to use handcuffs or any other precau- 
tion against escape on the journey. I 
assumed full responsibility. He did as I 
asked, even letting this boy get off the 
train and wander unescorted about a city 
in Nevada where the train was delayed for 
an hour or two. That lad’s in Folsom 
Prison now. Here’s a letter from him that 
came to-day.” 

In and between every line, that letter 
breathes righteous resolution and _limit- 
less fidelity and gratitude to Warden 
Storrs. 


Things are hard here, but I’m not complain- 
ing. Since my talk with you, I know I’ve got 
the nerve to live through these hard days and 
go out when they release me and make good as 
I would be doing in Utah now if they hadn’t 


brought me back here. 
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Soft as the sheen of pearls, 
Shapely as a maiden’s arm— 


Be she dowager, ma- 
tron or blushing de- 
butante she not 
find daintier garment 
than silken Futurist. 


Imported from the 
looms of the Orient, 
our silks are radiant 
in their whiteness, 
delicate in their rose 
hue, soft in their touch 
as a Caress. 


Sheer nainsooks, ba- 
tistes, voile, marqui- 
sette, and filmy crépes 
are also numbered 
among our garments. 


All are shown at the 
better shopsand stores. 
If youhave difficulty in 
finding just what you 
want, ask Anita Alli- 
son to help you. Ad- 
dress her at 312 West 
Erie Street, Chicago. 


Misses’ numbers now 
availableinsizes 8 to 18. 


THE FUTURIST COMPANY 


312 W. Erie Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Office: 130 W. 42nd Street 


This is FUTURIST 
B221, which is of 
sheerest nainsook, 
in flesh or white, 

with hemstitched 
bodice, shoulder 
straps and legs. 
Invisibly buttoned. 


Stout Sizes, 46 to 58 Bust 
Sold by Lane Bryant 
New York Chicago Detroit 


WOMAN’S MODERN UNDERGARMENT 


OFFERINGS AT THE BETTER STORES IN THE KNIT UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENTS 
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Advanced Because 
Learned Accountancy 


The picture above illustrates the rise 
of a LaSalle trained man from $75 a month 
as a bookkeeper doing routine work at a 
high desk to $5,000 a year as General 
Auditor for a big corporation. 


His was not the step-by-step advance- 
ment which means years to reach the big 
jobs. He won quick promotion by getting 
the training which equips a man to carry 
responsibility—to give instructions to 
others—to be a real factor in a great 
organization. 

He saw that specialized knowledge is 
what counts when a man must be chosen 
for an important position—and he got 
that kind of knowledge. He trained for 
the work ahead of him. 


He was ready for the ae 
up when the men above him stepped on 
or out. He improved his spare time get- 
ting the expert knowledge that made him 
selected for promotion. 


The man who will not train must stay 
at his humdrum work. Business today 
does not “‘play favorites’’—it can’t afford 
to. The men who are advanced are those 
with highly specialized knowledge. 

Today this specialized knowledge is 
available to every man. The LaSalle ex- 
perts have already trained over 185,000 
ambitious men for higher efficiency in 
business. They train over 35,000 every 
year. If there is a job you want to step 
into—stop merely hoping—train for it— 
make yourself the man who can fill it 
best—make it yours. 


Become an Expert Accountant 


You know the opportunities that are 
opening every day for the expert business 
analyst. 

These are high pressure times. Profits 
are made by knowing where a business 
stands every minute, stopping leaks here, 
expanding there, cutting out ‘“deadwood,”’ 
getting the utmost out of every man and 
every machine. : 


Shiftless, haphazard methods have gone 
into the discard, along with the type of 
men who tried to hold jobs without using 
their brains and becoming bigger men. 

Some man in every organization must 
know how to analyze conditions, must 
know all the time how every department 
is running in regard to cost and profit. 
He must know how to present reports 
which will be as clear to officers and di- 
rectors as a road map. Without such 
information business would be like a ship 
without a compass. . 

That is why the Higher Accountant 
draws a big salary. He is the man whose 
tabulated figures give complete statistical 


information. He shows where waste can 
be eliminated, where it will pay to spend 
money for development, what will be the 
bases for tax reports, what the profits are 
here and the losses there. It is his knowl- 
edge which guides the organization in its 
ae. A man with this ability if not 
employed on a salary can command high 
fees as an independent consulting expert 


_ accountant. 


Get This Training by Mail 


Higher accounting offers you all the opportunity 
that any ambitious man can ask for. Get an expert 
knowledge of this important subject and you will be 
above the keen competition which brings crowds for 
the smaller places. You will be the man picked for 
the higher positions where brains are wanted and 
where the price paid for them is high. 

You can get this training while you keep on at 
your present occupation. Use only your spare 
hours. The LaSalle experts will give you a thoro 
training by mail. They will give you a knowledge 
of ing more plete than you could get 
thru experience alone; they will put’ you in line for 
quick advancement to positions of responsibility. 


Experienced Men — Your Instructors 


You will be trained under the direct supervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 

mptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, 
assisted by a staff of Certified Public Accountants 
including members of the American Institute of 
Accountants. Step by step these experts will train 
you in the underlying principles of Business 
Analysis and Organization, Systematizing, Office 
Management, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Commer- 
cial Law and Fi ial M: t. And besides 
you will have the privilege of using our Business 
Consulting Service free whenever you need special 
advice on any business problem. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Get full information regarding our Home Study 
Course in Accountancy which prepares men for 


C. P. A. examinations, for high grade accounting: 


positions. Your request will bring all this informa- 
tion and full particulars about LaSalle training. 
We willalso send free our valuable book, ““Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.”’ More than 200,000 ambitious men 
have been benefited by reading this remarkable 
book on “‘Promotion.’’ Just mail the coupon for 
your copy. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY 


“The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World’ 

Dept. 455-H Chicago, Ill 

_ Without cost or obliga- 


your Extension Course of Training in Higher Ac- 
counting and your Consulting Service. Also a copy 
of your valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 


Add 
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Warden Storrs has hundreds of such 
letters, hundreds of such.instances to sup- 
port his unfaltering faith in his work, even 
when one of his trusted men goes wrong 
and criticism showers down upon him. 

“Tt isn’t the criticism that hurts. I can 
stand that,” he said. Then, sadly, “But 
I can’t help lying awake. nights wondering 
whether some fault of mine caused the 
escaped lad to go wrong.” 

In that simple straight-from-the-heart 
statement, Warden George Storrs gives one 
a better idea of the man he is than any 
words of mine ever will do. 

“What is required to make other prisons 
like this?” I asked. 

“Wardens who believe in men,” answered 
Storrs unhesitatingly. “Also parole boards 
willing to parole men whenever they have 
earned it. It’s as bad a blunder to keep 
a regenerate man in prison as it is to turn 
an unregenerate one out. And, lastly, em- 
ployment for each man whois discharged. 
This seems to me a warden’s most impor- 
tant duty. Every man who goes out 
a these gates has a job ready for 

im. 


A few days later, I asked Tom Tynan, 
warden of the Colorado Penitentiary and a 
man who is doing for his state what Storrs 
is doing for Utah, the same question. He 
answered almost exactly in the words of 
his brother Golden-Rule warden. 

But if I, personally, were asked to answer 
the same question, I would add this to the 
reply of the two wardens: 

To make good men of bad a warden is 
required who not only believes in men 
but who makes men believe in hin—and, 
through him, in themselves. Warden 
Storrs sees only the good in men. He 
judges them by himself and, so judging 
them, all but forces them, by the sheer 
pyschic power of his faith and confidence, 
to become what he thinks them. It takes 
men like Storrs and Tynan to make prisons 
like theirs a real success. 

And now to return, in conclusion, to 
the all-important question with which I 
began: 

Does all this pay from the standpoint 
of the man who pays taxes and, if so, how 
and why? 

Few citizens realize how much it costs 
in taxes to send a man to the penitentiary. 
The municipal, county, and state machinery 
required merely to place men within prison 
costs an average of from three to five thou- 
sand dollars for each man committed, not 
to mention the tax-cost of prison up-keep 
itself. 

In other words, each man who is de- 
livered at the penitentiary gates repre- 
sents an expenditure of from three to five 
thousand dollars of good citizens’ money. 
If a state conducts its prison under such 
methods that men, upon release, go out 
with unaltered criminal tendencies, they 
turn again to crime, are, rearrested, retried 
and_ resentenced, all of which represents 
another expenditure of public money. In 
short. a man with criminal tendencies is 
a perpetual and almost unbelievably ex- 
pensive charge. The capital mental opera- 
tion which makes good men of bad is with- 
out doubt the most profitable industry 
within the power of society. 

By the way, what kind of men are 
turned out into your community by the 
prison of your state? 

Have you ever thought it worth while 
to-investigate? 
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“You read this for yourselves 
and then you'll agree with me” 


E was an important business man of Alabama whose 

power extended far beyond his own city. As president 

of the School Board he had stood against Automatic Sprinklers 
for two years to “Keep down expenses.” 


Suddenly he changed. 
Standing before the Annual School Board meeting with a 
pamphlet in his hand, he said, “this was handed to me by a 


Boy Scout. That boy was a David, this booklet was the pebble 
and,” with a good natured smile, “I reckon I'm the Goliath.” 


“Last July I read about the University fire over in Selma. I 
happened to be in Birmingham that Saturday night and saw 
Tuggle Institute burn to the ground. A few weeks later I 


‘heard details concerning the orphanage fire in Huntsville in 


October - but it took this book sent out by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education to show me why we have these fires 
so steadily! And the only thing that’s going to stop it is 
installing Automatic Sprinklers.” 


Several men were on their feet in a second. 
“The town can't afford it,” one of them shouted. 
“Nothing of the kind”, shot back the President —“You don't 


GRIN NELL 


“She Southern Goliath 


know what’s in this book. Every page shows the necessity of 
protecting the lives of our school children. How would any 
one of us feel if just one child burned to death in a school 
fire here?” 


He carried the meeting unanimously because he knew con- 
ditions and knew the cure. That town equipped the basement 
and other danger spots of its schools with Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler Systems just as Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Erie, Binghamton, 
Waterbury and scores of others have. They followed the 
Waterbury plan of safeguarding several of the most hazardous 
schools first and then equipping one school every year until 
ultimately all the school children will be protected by this best 
known type of fire fighting equipment. 


If you are an official in any orphanage, school or hospital, use your influ- 
ence to have Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems installed. They .safe- 
guard human life as nothing else can because they are on duty day and night. 
Whenever the fire starts—the water starts. 


Or it you are just a father or mother, and want to gain a victory over any 
Goliath that opposes sane protection for the helpless of your city, we will send 
you a copy of the same book that the U. S. Bureau of Education is distributing. 
Write today to Grinnell Company, Inc.,262West Exchange Street. 
Providence, R. I 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PROVIDENCE 
RHODE ISLAND 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM — When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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All Around the House 


VERY room needs the brightening touch of 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It will rejuvenate 
your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleuam— 
preserve the original finish—and give your home 
that bright, well-groomed appearance. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts an artistic, 
lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 
It forms a-thin, protecting coat over the finish, 
similar to the service rendered by a piece of 
plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is the ideal furniture 
polish. It does not show finger-prints — dust 
’ and lint cannot adhere toit. Takes the drudgery 
out of dusting. Prevents checking and cracking. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax has a form for every use’ 
Paste— The perfect floor finish — wood, . 
linoleum or tile. 
Liquid-For polishing Furniture, wood - 
work, leather’ goods and automobiles. 
Powdered — For perfect dancing 
floors. 
Ask for ‘ JOHNSON’S ” — 
don’t accept a substitute. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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One of These Five 


A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE 

is of light but firm texture—the 

finest tissue we know how to make 
. —comes in a 2500-sheet roll that 

saves you the trouble of frequent 

replacements. It costs more per 

roll, but is cheaper per sheet than 

the poorest paper you can buy. 


FORT ORANGE 
is slightly heavier than Satin Tis- 
sue—is made of pure, clean stock 
and is preferred by a great many 


people. 

CROSS CUT 
is a little larger sheet, but the 
same weight as Fort Orange— 
dissolves quickly and easily. 


PURE WHITE . 
is a rich crepe tissue—softer than 
worn linen—yet strong and firm— 
each package protected by an outer 
covering of germ and dust-proof 


tissue, 

ONLIWON 

is first-grade toilet paper, machine 
cut and folded—comes in a com- 
pact 1000-sheet package, ready to 
slip right into the attractive cab- 
inet that protects each sheet from 
dust and germs, serves just two 
sheets at a time and prevents 


u the 


waste and littered floors. 


Neglect nothing — not even the 
smallest detail that may have a 


being. 


Even the apparently unimportant 
item of toilet paper is worthy of 
your careful selection. 


Too many people accept the first 
roll that somebody’s clerk hands 
out to them. 


Toilet Papers 
and protect their ealth - 


Careful Mothers and Home Keepers have for years pur- 
chased one of the five STANDARD brands of Toilet Paper 
that are known as the 


APW QUALITY 
epee PRODUCTS 


Each of these five brands differs from the others in texture, weight and size of 
sheet. They are all high grade—made of selected, pure, clean stock in a model 
factory, under the most sanitary conditions. 


A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS 


are sold by dealers who display the Agency Sign shown at the 
top of this advertisement. 

Right on the counter you will find one of these TAKE ONE 
stands with some FREE Folders that describe each of the 
A.P.W. Papers and show actual samples so you may select just 
the type of paper you prefer—then ask for it by name. 


If your Dealer does not have the Samples 


Write us giving his name and we will send you one of the 
folders and samples of the papers in a plain sealed envelope, and 
also tell you the name of our nearest Dealer-Agency. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Dept. 17, Albany, N. Y. 


bearing on their health and well- . 
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The Animal That Laughs 


(Continued Jrom page 30) 


askance that Suzanne’s eyes were gray and 
soft, like the wolves’. And how like women 
were to peacocks, too! 

He turned away and drifted aimlessly 
along the paths, Suzanne dogging his steps. 
When they found themselves in front of a 
building entitled ‘The Reptile House,” she 
decided that he was also several kinds of 
reptile. 

He entered the dreadful asylum, ilies 
to punish her with a review of its shuddery 
inmates, but she was in a humor for just 
that sort of thing 

Inside the door, they came first upon a 
glass show-case of young copperheads, 
wriggling among autumn leaves and 
strangely akin in color. Like all snakes, 
they were beautifully patient with one 
another. The dreamers made no protest 
at the restlessness of the wakers; they did 
not mind being crawled over or under, 
braided or unbraided. 

In another cage was a_timber-rattle- 
snake, with a hollow for a forehead, and 
the little poisun-pits like dimples. This 
fellow looked as if a Japanese had spent a 
lifetime making him of lacquer. There 
was a green frost upon him here and there, 
like a patina of verdigris. It was fasci- 
nating to watch his postures. 

But there was a little too much hatred 
and death-threat in this room for the two 
lovers. Imagination kept whispering, 
“What if something should release a cobra, 
a diamond-back, a copperhead, to lash and 
stab, and end your beautiful days upon 
this world?” One thrust of a hollow needle, 
one jet of searching fire—and pain, terror, 
distortion would bring to a hideous con- 
clusion life and beauty and love. 

Before this vision, their grievances 
against each other grew unimportant to the 
last degree. Schuyler wondered what he 
would do if a snake attacked Suzanne. He 
hoped that he would kill it before it struck. 
But would he be brave enough? 

Suzanne was having a wide-eyed day- 
mare of just such a crisis, and it set her 
heart aflutter. She wished she had not 
started this quarrel. She thought she had 
made too much of a little fickleness. After 
all, he had come back to her. He must 
prefer her to the other woman. 

If they had been alone in the reptile- 
house, their primeval terior might have 
driven them into each other’s arms, but 
the noble gloom of their mood was ruined 
by the untimely feat of a great turtle that 
laid an egg as big as a toy balloon and 
walked away as proud as any hen, but 
without her racket. 

This achievement caused acute embar- 
rassment to both the lovers and put to 
flight any temptation to parley. 

They wandered dumbly past the pools 
where alligators floated like logs, half alive. 
Here were coops of flying squirrels, too, and 
mice of many sorts They were held by 
the astonishing gyrations of the waltzing 
mice. -- A placard explained their insanity: 
“This mouse is bred with a view of de- 
generating that part of the brain involving 
the sense of balance or equilibrium.” 

Schuyler had a witty thought that the 
same legend would explain the character 
of women—of the whole world, indeed, in 


its dancing-mania. But he was afraid to, 


tempt that temper with an epigram. 


They went forth into-the open, still un- 
reconciled, and sauntered the winding 
walks in an elegiac humor. They were like 
Adam and Eve on their way out of Eden, 
passing the animals in review and seeing 
no way to regain paradise. 

They passed on through to Baird Court. 
They would have found: the huge unhappy 
cats of the lion-house in a congenial humor. 
Their own souls were raging at the incar- 
ceration of their problem, but a perverse 
spirit in their feet led them into the pri- 
mate-house. 

Neither of them knew what “primate” 
meant. They were disgusted to find that 
it seemed to mean monkeys. They quick- 
ened their steps. 

But these little brothers of us poor hu- 
mans held them by the studious svmpathy 
in their quizzical eyes. They came forward 
to ask inarticulate questions. They seemed 
to be examining the visitors as if they, and 
not the visitors, were outside the bars. 

The manners of some of them were 
atrocious. The immemorial altruism that 
loads the simian tribes to hunt each other’s 
cooties had taken on a new dignity since 
the war had brought upon millions of men 
and women the maddening plague of lice. 
Both Suzanne and Schuyler had learned in 
France what these shaggy citizens were 
enduring, and they felt both kin and kind. 

The white-handed gibbon entertained 
them by exercising on his horizontal bar, 
and pausing now and then, like a vaude- 
villian, to ask their applause. 

The pig-tailed macaques and the red- 
faces from Japan, the ring-tailed sapajou 
and the pensive chimpanzees pondered 
them and seemed to be heart-broken for 
words, as they were themselves. 

They seemed to be in a world of carica- 
ture, and since caricature is always more 
real than photography, because of its 
selective salience, they found their own 
moods personified or monkeyfied. They 
found themselves belittled, too, yet amused 
in spite of themselves. It was all they 
could do at times to stifle the onsets of up- 
roarious laughter. The only thing that 
saved their dignity was their grudge against 
each other. Grudges and giggles are in- 
compatible. 

Here were quarrelers and practical 
jokers, thieves and Sisters of Charity, 
kindly mothers and vicious, teachers of 
bad habits and martyrs of patience, gar- 
tulity over nothing, and philosophic medi- 
tation in silence. 

Suzanne and Schuyler felt a parental re- 
lation to these small persons. They were 
contemporary, yet thousands of years 
older. These first drafts of mankind were 
like the Bushmen, the Igorrotes, the de- 
fectives who retain the customs of ab- 
original eras, yet reveal all the grand emo- 
tions and impulses of love, hate, sacrifice, 
cruelty, family devotion, fickleness, jeal- 
ousy, bravery, cowardice, sloth, industry. 

But it was the orang-utan that finished 
them. He was abominably human, and al- 
most naked of hair. He wandered about 
his cell like a cheerful convict, a dwarf 
negro who did not know just why he was 
in jail and did not care much. 

He was a bom comedian, a very low 
comedian, with a genius for solemnity. 
He was making a great ado over a bundle 
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Sport Veils | 
YOUR VEIL 


It is strange how that indis- 
pensible bit of vanity —A 
VEIL—can smart- 
ly tailored Spring costume. 
With"SOCIETY” SPORT VEILS 
at good stores, no woman 
need be without one. 


The cost —only 25¢ for any. 
one of six fetching motifs, 

But—don’t be misled by the 
low price. “SOCIETY” SPORT 
VEILS are very good-looking’ 
and well made — with an 
elastic band that eliminates. 
knots and pins. 


Ready packed on the counter of 

a dozen good drug and notion 

stores. in your neighborhood. 
HERBERT B. LEDERER CO, Inc.” 
91-93 Fifth Avenue New York City. : 


2 


KNOW 
DIAMONDS 
Learn to judge Diamonds. Then 


you will know how to buy eco- 
nomically for yourself or a present 


WRITE FOR 


The ROYAL CATALOG “ 


It is packed full of interesting, solid ¢ 
regarding Diamonds, Watches and 
Tells you how to buy at bottom 
Bs Prices and save money; how , 

LJ to open a charge account and 
m* pay as vou like, by the month 


or week. Send for your copy today 


S FREE. ASK FOR EDITION i106 


ROYAL DIAMOND 
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You Too Can Have 


Charming Windows 


PLAN your curtains and 
draperies with the Kirsch 
Suggestion 


HANG them on Kirech 
Flat Curtain Rods. 


Flat Curtain Rods 
fit any window. Come sin- 
gle, double, triple — mak. 
ing any draping effect easy 
to secure, 

The flat shape gives SAG- 
LESS STRENGTH Makes 
smooth, neat hems. Holds 
headings gracefully erect. 
Curtains hang perfectly! 
Kirsch Flat Rods are strong 
and sturdy. Beautifully f 
finished in velvet brass or §} 
white. Never rust or tarn- 
ish. They’re permanent 
fixtures! Sold in extension 
style or cut exact size for 
your windows. 


Write for New Kirsch 

Book of “Rod and 
Drapery Suggestions” 
An entirely new edition! 
Just out! Illustrated with 
the latest window ideas for 
every room. Tells all 
about correct rods, mate- 
rials, colors. Plan your new 
curtains and —oy with it. 
Gladly sent free, but be sure to 
mention dealer’s name. 


Kirsch Rods sold 

. clically every city and town. 
Tee don’t know who sells them 

. write for dealers” names. 


he MFG. CO. 
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YOU CAN EARN 


money gett new subscriptions and taki ng renewals for Cosmopolitan and five other great 
nes published by this organization. A postal will bring you full particulars of a new plan 
is proving highly success any make as.much as $20 a day. 
International Magazine Company 
Dept. 4-A 


119 West 40th St., New York 


We Start You in Business, furn'shing evefy 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories’ anywhere. Booklet Sandard weights. Send 81 fo for sample bos of 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. | Dept . 13, THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 


Reduce Your F lesh | 


Exactly where desired by saan 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Waxed Carbon Pape 


Will not smut, dry superior weari 
will pot the hands or clean, legible 
ies. Sold direct at factory prices; all colors - light, medium ‘and 


Garments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the or 


any 
leading phy aicians. 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 


Tie Daily y “Menu Maker” 


ORAS NEW J 
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of straw. He gathered it about him with 
long sweeps of his arms til] he was sunk in 
a deep well of it. He found a loop of 
twine and passed it up and down his arms, 
up and down his body. He fashioned it 
into a bonnet for his silly head. 

He was a glutton for admiration, too. 
After every trick he looked out of the cor- 
ner of his eyes to see how his act was go- 
ing. He pursed his lips and thrust them 
out with the deadly earnestness of an 
acrobat who tells the band to stop and 
warns the audience that something great 
is about to happen. 

Comedy is the solvent of all human poi- 
sons, and Schuyler and Suzanne found 
their hearts easing and their wounded dig- 
nities growing strangely comfortable again. 
They leaned against each other, and either 
did not know it or did not feel up to the 
resentment of moving aloof. 

The orang-utan prepared a master- 
stroke finally. He massed the straw into 
a heap and got his right arm under it. 
Then, with his Jeft hand and his two hind 
hands, he. gripped the bars and climbed 
slowly and solemnly, hoisting the hay- 
cock with him, and balancing it deftly till 
he had it at the level of the shelf along the 
wal]. And there he pitchforked it, pushing 
it over with his own mannish back and 
rolling into it with justifiable pride. 

And then, most humanly, having got it 
up with great pains, he proceeded to throw 
it down again. Carefully, tuft by tuft, he 
distributed it below till it made a pro- 
found cushion. And now, with many a _ 
promissory glance, he called attention to 
the death-defying high dive he was about 
to make for the delectable terror of his 
patrons. 

Suzanne and Schuyler stood spellbound 
with laughter about to boil over. There 
was another spectator to all this, however— 
a whiskered chimpanzee, a contemptuous 
cell-mate whose pride was offended by this 
cheap clown. 

And just as the orang-utan poised for his 
supreme tour de force, the chimpanzee, like 
the original of all critics, ran round behind 
him and pushed him overboard. 

The outraged artist flopped into the 
straw on the broad of his back, his master- 
piece ruined, his artistic integrity violated. 
He rose and demanded the life of the van- 
dal. There was a wild scamper until the 
critic found shelter on a ledge of journal- 
istic privilege, and the circus was over. 

The tragedy of Suzanne and Schuyler 
had resisted every other strain, but it 
could not withstand buffoonery. No trag- 
edy can avail against farce, and even the 
green sickness of jealousy was purged by 
the ancient and honorable and infallible 
delight in seeing somebody sit down hard 
unexpectedly. 

We can give a thousand reasons for grief, 
wrath, and righteous indignation, but no- 
body ever yet gave a good reason for 
laughter. The why of this has made a 
foo! of every philosopher who ever wrestled 
with the mystery. Laughter is; it tastes 
good, and that must be enough. 

All of us animals lie and love, but 
laughter isa human monopoly. The other 
poor beasties know what fun is and make 


| odd noises of felicity. But that is not 


| ance that make a man his own hell, but 


laughter. They have been spared, it seems, 
the terrible faculty of remorse and repent- 
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VARNISH 
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‘Tommy! You're standing on that chair! You'll 
ruin —”’ 

**Kasy, Bess! Don’t let that worry you. This is the 
chair I refinished with ‘*61’’ Floor Varnish, the same 


varnish we’ve been wa/ding on for over two years!”’ 


dependable durability and universal adapt- 
ability. Its decorative range is wide, as it 
is made in the following natural wood 
colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahog- 
any, Walnut, Cherry, Forest Green; and 
Natural (clear varnish), Dull Finish and 
Ground Color. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 


finished with “‘61.’? Try the hammer 
test on the sample panel. You may dent 
the wood but the varnish won’t crack. 
If you are building or decorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes and will be gladtousethem. 
Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 99 Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 
41 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


-Although it isn’t best to use your chairs 
for stepladders, it’s reasonable to suppose 
that ‘“61’’ Floor Varnish, which wears for 
years on floors and linoleum, will give even 
. longer service on furniture and woodwork 
. of all kinds. 

, Many a good piece of furniture can be 
{ reclaimed from the attic or storeroom 


CD 


and made like new with ‘‘61.’? The 
beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain 
colors stain and varnish in one application, 
- making the little jobs here and there 
around the house, apleasure. ‘‘61’’ flows 
on smoothly without showing laps, streaks 
or brush marks. 

“61”? Floor Varnish is not only water- 
, proof, but tough, elastic, and wear resisting. 
)- That is why it is so highly prized. Any 
Tr varnish can give a surface shine, but ‘‘61’’ 
begins where ordinary varnishes stop. It 
stays where you put it! It is heelproof, 
marproof and waterproof. 
t People have confidence in ‘61’ for 
r all household purposes, on account of its 


“67” COLORS 
Light & Dark Oak 
Mahogany 
Walnut, Cherry 
Forest Green 
Natural 
Dull Finish 
Ground Color 


White is -Vitralite 


made; but also in 
authentic Ivory and 


too,. an interesting 
Gray, a Chinese 
Blue suggestive of || 
Oriental skies; and 
a springtime Leaf 
Green! See them! 


PRATT LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Not only in the jj] 


N Cream. There are ff 
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= | phy and religion and art. They rate trag- 
edy higher than comedy, and gloom than | 
gleam. But so do the morose rattlesnakes 


P| , and the deadwood alligators. The clown- 
: eSINO Oa ish monkeys are far wiser, for they come 
| very close to Jaughter. 


Herbert Spencer wondered why we 
laugh when we think of Gibbon, as bulky 


adopted for general toilet use helps nature give the _ | as his own history of Rome, falling on his 
skin that clearness and glow of health which it knees to propose marriage, and too fat to 
was supposed to have, reducing the tendency to _ | get up when the lady refused him. It does 
excessive oiliness, clogged pores, and other skin . | | not matter much why. Laughter is its own 
defects. le contains no harsh, drying alkali— only 4 
the same gentle, soothing ingredients which make hellessl 
» : a 2 ey laughed so helplessly at the decline 
Resinol Ointment so beneficial. land fall-off of that idiotic orang-utan. 
What was he to Hecuba? They were fools 


SS Resinol to laugh, and they knew it; but that did 
Sain ao, not save them from yelping and clinging 


Shaving Stick to each other to keep from toppling over. 


The main thing was that they found 
is becoming the favorite with themselves clinging to each other. And it 


| was mighty comfortable clinging. Laugh- 

like | ter, like a prehensile tail, caught a branch 
; © way the Nesino ' of the tree of life and saved them from fall- 

in it soothes the face and makes ing out of it altogether. And saved there- 
shaving a panies joy. It is easy by the future generations that would have 
to use and most beneficial. been — — and love and Jaugh- 
; ‘ter, and the laughter of their children, 

yg ee Pe et if that quarrel had gone on to its logical 


' and romantic ending in a divorce of love. 

Perhaps that is the why of laughter. It 
is a minor madness that saves us from an 
onset of despair, relieves us from the vanity 
of reason. Reason keeps us patrolling this 
cage of existence frantically, endlessly, try- 
ing to reach through the bars and get out. 
If we can laugh at our own defeats, our 
hearts are flushed of the poison of despair. 

| We are in the zoo, but we are making the 
' best of it. 

And so it was now—not that the lovers 
forgave each other, atoned for their mutual 
wrongs, and, promising reform, replighted 
their troth. It was simply that laughter 
wiped the whole infernal problem off the 
slate. 

Suzanne’s hand slid back to the handle 
| of the hamper. It felt nice and warm 
‘ against Sky’s hand, and he graciously re- 

turned her her privilege of carrying half 
the freight. 

Suddenly they were hungry again. 
ne Seehae They wanted to eat, and be strong for life 

arn , made a feast, and afterward got them a 
You can rn to vant cel ' boat and rowed about the beautiful, long, 
Waltz and latest *‘up-to-the-minute’’ society slim lake 
the wonderful 
i ion. . | By and by, she pretended to take her 
matic needed: taight successful. | handkerchief out of her hand-bag, and 
for FREE inf nd surprisingly low offers | under its cover clutched the venomous 
‘| post-card and crumpled it to a pellet and 
| dropped it in the lake as if it were a deadly 
| cottonmouth. Schuyler saw it sink and 
pretended not to. And both of them 
rejoiced that Miss What’s-her-name was 
_ drowned in oblivion. 
And when they found a lakeside nook 
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BIG 7 le Book, picturing hund- 
‘aists and Corsets—specially designed for 
Mothers-to-be—sent absolutely free. 
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Save The Wall Paper 


Every time you remove a Moore 
Push-t in from the wall, a slight pressure 
_with your finger nail w ll completely ob- 
literate the tiny hole. The same is true 


From That Tired, Aching, Broken-Down Feeling 
Jung’s Arch Brace, just out, corrects your foot troubles. As- 
sists nature to overcome fallen arch and foot-strain. Slips on 


j | hose. Tak in shoe. Fi 
when you remove a Moore Push-less Hanger. || Jj cyerhose. Tekesupnoroom in shoe. Fitsthefotperiecilv. | | where a friendly tree spread its branches 
MOORE PUSH-PINS Strengthens and supports muscles. No ungainly humps. No down in a great fan that rippled the mir- 


leather p2ds- No metal plates. To insure comfort and ease 
in walking or standing, use 


Glass Heads, Steel Fo‘nts for ordinary pictures, 
pennants, draperies, etc. a 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGER 
The Hanger with the Twist. | 
Holds up to 100 pounds. 
Sold by hardware, stationery, a 
drug and photo supply stores oe 
everywhere. stad 10c packet 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
127 Berkley St., Philadelphia 


ror, the two lovers leaned together and 
kissed with all solemnity. They could 
understand the rapture of that, but they 
could never fathom the celestial wisdom of 
“spe their laughter. And neither could the poor 
Price $rperpait. Money back | OFang-utan. 
Chir The Kicker, a two-part story by 
Rupert Hughes, will begin in 
May Cosmopolitan. 


cian, Shoe or ist. 
THE GEORGE H. JUNG CO 
240 Jung Bidg. Cincinnati. 0. 
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What “KODAK” Means 


S a word, a trade-name “ Kodak” is simply an arbitrary 


combination of letters. 


It is not derived from any 


other word. It was made up from the alphabet, not by 
lucky chance, but as the result of a diligent search for a 
combination of letters that would form a short, crisp, eu- 
phonious name that would easily dwell in the public mind. 


As a trade-mark, ‘‘ Kodak’’ in- 
dicates certain of the products ot 
the Eastman Kodak Co., to which 
it has been applied, as, for instance, 
Kodak Cameras, Kodak Tripods 
and Kodak Film Tanks. 


As an institution, ‘‘Kodak’’ 
stands for leadership in photog- 
raphy. To the world at large it is 
best known for its simplification 
of photography for the amateur, 
for its Kodak and Brownie Cam- 
eras, for its films and papers. To 
the professional photographer, it is 
known for its progressive leader- 
ship in the manufacture of every- 
thing that is used in the studio. 
In the cinema world it is known 


as the producer of the film that 
made the motion picture possible. 
To the army and navy, it is best 
known for its aerial cameras and 
aerial lenses—the latter a modifi- 
cation of the Kodak Anastigmats. 
To the scientist, it is known for its 
X-Ray products, now so vital in 
the mending of men, and for the 
work of its great Research Labora- 
tory. 


In 1888, when the two ‘‘k’s’’, 
the “‘o”’, the ‘‘d”’ and the ‘‘a”’ 
were euphoniously assembled, they 
meant nothing. To-day they 
mean protection for you in the 
purchase of photographic goods. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
RocuestTer, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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Why Not? 


free from naggin; ailments as our soldiers are free! 
Weigh what you should weigh! Have a perfect figure! 
Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your 
friends. In other words, LIVE. 


When all of the vital organs are doing their proper work, 
and you stand and breathe correctly, disease germs, grippe 
and colds have little hold on you. 

I have helped 92,000 refined, intellectual women regain health and 
good figures. I-have taught them how to keep well. Why not you?: 
You can devote just a few minutes a day “in your room to following 
scientific, -hygienic a of health which I direct to suit your 
particular needs, a 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


* I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 40,000 women and increased 
the weight of 40,000 more. I can do the same for you 


and at the same time strengthen every vital organ. 


My work has grown tn favor because results are 
quick, natural, permanent, scientific and appeal to 
common sense. 


Even the most stub- 
‘ommon Ail- 
ments—yield to my 


You Can Have a Good Figure _ 


Excess Flesh in any Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. Perfect your 
Me mpd ay 4 own. You can and you will look a lot better in a modest dress if you 

Medes As * | carry it well than in an expensive gown with a poor figure. 

Poor Taecdiotion Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others.  *- 
——. The most progressive physicians are my friends. ‘Their wives and 
Sleeplessness daughters are my pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 
oe oe Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict confidence 
awe and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 
Constipation Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may 
Dizziness forget it. I will send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling 
a you how to stand, walk and breathe correctly. 
Malesimilation | Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Auto-Intoxication 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
img women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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—AT HOME 


Th portunity to 1 training ithout 


present 
Home Study Course we bring professors, text o 


ca 
legal trainin; 


study in your spare e. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 


you under the direction of 
cost of the tuition is mod 


joy a distinction and presti 


There is no other institution or agency doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities i 


you meet the requiremen' 


man. 


“The Largest 
Dept. 455-L 


progress by placi: 
ot legal minds. 


uation, do not 
fre you free coaching anti 


14 Volume Law Library Given Free 


to students. All branches fully covered. Also Course in 
Public Speaking free to now. 
or our free book ** Evidence”’ an 
Write Now “Law Catalog,” which point the way 
to a successful career in law. Sen 
today. They will tell how you can study law at homeand 
all about the + rota open to you as a law-trained 
. Send ay. 


the bar examination we om give 


etc.—a 
a your own home, where you can 

Our plan of instruction gives a complete universi 
in law. We faclieate’ you ~4 
eal 


erate and you can pay a little 
month if you wish. Investigate. 


-TRAINED MEN 


Rule in Business 
and Public Life 


eld of 
profession. There is a vast field open in court practice, in 


d for these two books 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Institution 


Chicago, Ills. 
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(Continued from page 42) 


She quivered, and it was a full second 
before she was able to continue. 

“T know, Albert, to you it sounds— 
worse probably than it is. But think how 
much worse, how degrading it would be 
for me to stay here—in your house— 
hating! I’ll make it so easy. It’s done 
every day; only, we don’t happen to hear 
of it. ‘That’s what makes our kind the 
marrow of society. We’re too immoral- 
ly respectable to live honestly. We build 
a shell of conventionality over the sur- 
face of things and rot underneath. Na- 
ture doesn’t care how she uses us. It’s 
the next generation concerns her. She 
has to drug us, or we couldn’t endure. 
We're drugged on respectability. On a 
few of us, the drug won’t react. I’m one. 
Let me go, Albert. To Chicago. I was 
there once with mamma and papa. Or, 
better still, New York. That’s the field 
for my kind’ of work. Many a girl with 
less voice than I has gotten on there. 
Albert, won’t you let me go?” 

He was like nothing so much as a 
cornered bull, trying to lash his bewil- 
dered head through the impenetrable wall 
of things. Little red threads had come 
out in the whites of his eyes; he was sweat- 
ing coarsely and feeling the corners of his 
mouth with his tongue. 

“You won’t ruin my name—you won’t 
ruin my name!” 

“T’ll take the blame. You'll have a 
clean case of desertion——” 

Suddenly he took a step toward her, 
with the threat of a roar in his voice, and 
again she found relief in the rising velocity 
of his anger and practically thrust herself 
forward in the hope of a blow. 

“What are you that I am married to?” 
he cried. “Ashe devil? What have I got 
to do? Treat you like one? Huh? Huh?” 
He stopped just short of her, the upper 
half of his body thrust backward from 
restraining his impulse to lunge. “Be 
careful,” he said. “By God, be care- 
ful when I get my blood up! The 
woman don’t live that can touch my re- 
spectability. If you go, you go without a 
divorce. You’re trying to harm me, ruin 
my life—that’s what you are!” 

And suddenly, before the impulse to strike 
had traveled down his tightening arm, he 
collapsed weakly, his entire body retched 
by the dry sobs that men weep. He 
could so readily rouse her aversion that 
even now, with a quick pity for him sting- 
ing her eyeballs, she could regard him dis- 
passionately, a certain disgust for, him 
uppermost. 

He turned toward her finally with the 
look of a stricken St. Bernard dog, his lower 
lids salt-bitten and showing half-moons of 
red flesh. 

“What is it, Lily? What have I failed 
in? For God’s sake tell me, and I’ll mak 
it right.” 

“That’s the terrible part, Albert. You 
haven’t failed. You’re you. It’s something 
neither of us can control any more than we 
can control the color of our eyes, It’s as 
if I were a—a problem in chemistry that 
had reacted differently than was expected 
and blew off the top of things.” 

“Bah! The trouble with you women 
to-day is that you’ve got-an itch that you 
don’t know how to scratch. Well, it’s high 
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“The Proudest Moment c. | 
Our Lives Had Come!” 


“We sat before the fire place, Mary and !, with Betty perched on the arm of the big chair. It 
was our first evening in our own home! There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a 
smile was on her lips. I knew what she was thinking. : 

“Five years before we had started bravely out together: The first month had taught us the old, 
old lesson that two cannot live as cheaply as one. I had left school in the grades to go to work 
and my all too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. Ina year Be 
came—three mouths to feed now. Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and 
were standing still. 

“Then one night Mary came to me. ‘Jim’, she said, ‘why don’t you go to school again—right here at home? 
You can put in an hour or two after supper each night while I sew. Learn to do some one thing. You'll make 
good—I snow you will.’ 

“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. A few days later I had taken up a course. in. 
the work I was in. It was surprising how rapidly the mysteries of our business became clear_to_me_ took on a: 
new fascination. Ina little while an opening came. I was ready for ~ Cor out Schuaols 
it and was promoted—with an increase. Then I was advanced again. — “ternational Correspondence ocho 


: X 2563, SCRANTON, 

There was money enough to even lay a little aside. So it went. 1 Explain, without obligating mie, how I can qualify for the Deel 

‘And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We haveareal home of | SALESMANSHIP 
our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary had always longed for, a and 
little place, as she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in.” | Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 

“I look back now in pity at those first blind stumbling years. Each evening | MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainmen 
after supper the doors of opportunity had swung wide and I had passed them | ay ly 
by. How grateful I am that Mary helped me to see that night the. golden Toolmaker BUSINESS HANAGEMER? 
hours that lay within.” BOOKKEEPER 

In city, town and country all over America there are men with happy fami- | [une Fontan on ENGINEER Gar Pole Acoscntine” 
lies and prosperous homes because they let the International Correspondence 
Schools come to them in the hours after supper and prepare them for bigger work Ship Draftsman Commercial Lew 
at better pay. More than two million men and women in the last 28 years have | Goathattor ond Buliéer Teache 
advanced themselves through spare time study with the I. C. S. Over one | AschRectese! Deattemen Common School 
hundred thousand sight now are turning their evenings to profit. Hundreds Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
are starting every day. Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work you like best. You | Héwemaisre °°" po Lee 
can have a salary that will give your family the kind of a home, the comforts, Mathematics Poultry Raising #() Italian 
the little luxuries that you would like them to have. Yes, you can! No matter I eae 
what your age, your occupation, or your means—you can do it! | Present 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and mail | Street 
this coupon. There’s no obligation and not a penny of cost. But it may be the and No , 
Most important step you ever took in your life. Cut out and mail the coupor zow. | City. sini 
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| 
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time for you to learn a way to scratch yours 

by settling down like a respectable married 

#48 | woman has to.” His voice raising and his 

, - wrongs red before him: “I wish to God I’d 

. never laid eyes on you. I thought you 

% ” #-d— | were more sensible than most, and I find 
a8 | you’re a crazy woman.” 

“Then, Albert, you don’t want a crazy 
woman for your wife?” 

“Ah, no, you don’t! No, you don’t! 
I’ve worked like a dog to get where I am. 
I’ma respected member of this community, 
and I intend to stay one. No woman gets 
a divorce out of me unless over my dead. 
body. I’m a leader of a Bible class and an 
officer in my lodge. I wore a plume and 
gold braid at the funeral of the mayor of 
this town. I’m first assistant buyer, and I 
propose to become general manager. I’m 
a respectable citizen trying to settle down 
to a respectable home,and, by God, no 
woman tomfoolery is going to bamboozle 
me out of it!” 

She sat with her eyes closed, tears seep- 
ing through them. 

“Oh, Albert—Albert—how can I make 
you understand —” 

“Lily,” he interrupted explosively, 
reaching out and closing over her wrist. 
“T know! You—you’re not well! You’re 
ailing. Women aren’t—aren’t always quite 
themselves—at times. You—Lily—could 
it be—” 

“No! No! No! I’ll go mad if you, too, 
begin to insinuate that! I’m myself, I tell 
you— never more so in my life.” 

He regarded her through frank and even 
tender tears, his voice humoring her. 

“Of course, you’re high- -strung, Lily, 
and a high-strung woman is like a high- 
strung horse—has to be handled lightly. 
Don’t exert yourself. If—if I’m embar- 
rassing to you, talk to mother—these are 
the times a girl needs her mother. You go 
ahead and pick on me to your heart’s con- 


tent. I—I’m a pretty slow kind of fellow 

about some things. Never been around 

[| 4 women enough. Come; it’s ten-thirty-six. 

| Bay 50 4 You need all the sleep you can get. Come 

FASHIONED HOSE | Lily—why—I—I’ve been thick-headed-- 
Knit-to-Fit Without 


that’s all.” 
She suffered him to kiss her on the cheek 
a Seam 
The method of knitting Burson 


as she turned her face from him. 
“Have it your own way,” she said, limp 
Hose is different—they're. made with a sudden sense of futility, and as if 
by improved, patented machines 
that ‘“‘knit-in” the proper shape | her. 


all the reflex resiliency had oozed out of 
and fit, without the customary eS “We’re all right together, Lily. Just 
I Now Hear Clearly 


“As easy to use 
as to sy” 


destroys all body odors 


Apply a little “Mum” after the bath and there will be 
no odor from perspiration—nor any other body odor. 
“Mum”’ prevents all such odors and keeps both body and 
clothes fresh and sweet from bath to bath. 


“Mum” does not smother one odor with another, nor 
check normal functions. It simply destroys the odors 
as they occur. 


- 


You can get “Mum” everywhere at drug- and department- 
stores or ‘from us, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25c. 


Depilatory 
"removes hair quickly and 


and leaves the most delicate skin soft, smooth and com- 
fortable. Only a small amount is needed each time and 
it’s easy to use. 
Complete outfit 75c at drug- and department- 
stores or from us postpaid on receipt of price. 
George B. Evans 
1109 Chestnut Street 


= 


Philadelphia 


seams. No homely stitching up don’t you worry your head. We'll get ad- 
the back of the leg. No seams to justed in no time. You and—and mother 
walk on—just a soft talk things over to-morrow—l’ve been a 
smooth ess thick-headed old fool. Pshaw—I—pshaw!” 
— real comfoi She moved to the dresser, removing pins 


he fit is snug and 
firm everywhere—no 
room for wrinkles. 
Burson Hose have a Narrow 
Hem Garter Top, of extra elas- 
ticity, that gues the de- 
structive runs so often caused 
by garter clasps. 
Made in Cotton, 
Lisle, Mercerized, 
and Silk twisted 
with Fibre. 
Sold at Leading 
Stores Everywhere 
Write for 
free Booklet 


BURSON 
KNITTING CO. 


24 Coy Street, 
Rockford, Ill. 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified to 
the wonder‘ul results obta‘ned from the 

“ACOUSTICON,” we feel perfectly safe in 
urging every deaf person, without a penny of 
expense and entirely at our risk to accept the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


Since the perfecting of our new ‘‘Acousticon” it 
is smaller, better and just as strong as ever. Just 
write saying that you are hard ot hearing and 
will try the “‘Acousticon.” The trial will not cost 
you one cent. for we even pay delivery charges, 


WARNING! psu is no good reason why 


one should not make 'as 
liberal a trial Biter. we do, so do not send 
money for any instrument for the deaf until you 
have tried it. 

The “‘Acousticon’’ has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried i inthe past, send for 
your free trial of the “‘Acousticon” today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. 


Dictograph Products orporation 
1305 Candler Building, New York 


until her hair fell shiningly all over her, 
brushing through its thick fluff and weav- 
ing it into two heavy braids over her shoul- 
ders. He laid hesitant and rather clumsy 
hands to its thickness. 

“Fine head of hair!” 

She jumped back as if a pain had stabbed 
her. 

“Don’t forget. Albert, to lock the down- 
stairs windows.” 

He was full of new comprehensions. 

“T understand. Take your time to un- 
dress, Lily; I’ll be about fifteen minutes 
locking up. Everything all right?” 

“Vou don’t need to keep the light burn- . 
ing.” 

“T won't.” 

He opened his lips to say something, but, 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nov. 4, 1919 
F. F. INGRAM CO. 


I am one of those who believe in 
giving credit where credit is due. 
And I can say frankly that In- 
gram’s Milkweed Cream is a 
wonderful help in keeping my 
complexion clear and my skin in 
healthful condition. 


Most women now know that a cream must do more than 
cleanse and soften the skin. That is why the use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is growing so rapidly every- 
where. It has an exclusive therapeutic quality that 
actually “tones up” the skin tissues. 


Stars of the stage and screen who depend upon their good 
looks for their very livelihood were the first to discover 
for themselves the distinctive merit of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. Today women in every walk of life use it 
daily. Try it yourself if you wish a soft, delicate colorful 
complexion clear and free from blemish. 

Buy it Today,Either in 50c or $1.00 Size 


I51 


Viola Dana 
“The Willow Tree” 


Viola Dana, with a number of 
film triumphs to her credit, has 
covered herself with new glory 
in her latest screen classic “The 
Willow Tree”. In Nipponese slang 
she’s “a cherry blossom beauty”. 


Metro Picture 
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Ingram'’s lagrams 


élveola, 


Souveraite Rouge 


FACE POWDER 


A complesion wder especially dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. ¢ 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled - The coloring matter is not absor 
delicacy of textzre and refinement of by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, Solid cake. Three perfect shades— 

‘Flesh and Brunette—50c. Light, Medium and Dark—50c. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 


“Just to show a proper glow” use a 
touch of a Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for deli- 
cately heightening the natural color 


40 Tenth Street 
Windsor, Ont., Established 1885 DETROIT: USA. 
Foreign Distributors 


Australia: Bg yy Africa, British E mb! Smith China: Mustard & Co. 
: T. W. Cotton, le A. A ii : Mus 
Melbcurne tandard Bidgs., Nairobi Shanghai . 
Canary !s!ands: Mendez Bros., Veira y Clavijo 25 Las Palmas, Santa Cruz de la Palma 


(229): 
Coupon 


(Look for proper address at left) 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps, in return for 
which send me your Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
Rouge, Face Powder. Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes, 
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f Chin-Chin and Jack-o-Lantern fame. 

The Six Brown Brothers 7 The highest paid musical act of today. 
Nearly every member of the Six Brown Brothers, 
Tommie Brown’s Clown Band, Tommie Brown’s 
Musical Review and Tommie Brown’s Highlanders 
USE BUESCHER INSTRUMENTS. ASK THEM. 


Buescher True. Tone 


Saxophones 


’ A Buescher pin Saxophone opens the way for you to 
double your income,double your opportunities and double your 
popularity and pleasure. It is easy for the beginner—you can 
learn to play the scale in one hour's practice and take your place 


in the band within 90 days. Practice is a pleasure rather than 

aneffort. A clarinet player can make the change almost at once. 
Buescher is the oldest maker of Saxophones and makes ’ 

more of these instruments than the combined products of all th: 

other manufacturers. RUDY ‘WIEDOEFT 


Get This Free Saxophone Book 


It tells you what each S: d d for, whento use ophone started him on the 
singly, in St sextettes, ord ge ro in regular band or full road to success. He can now 
Saxophone Band. Tells how to transpose for cello parts in orchestra, name his own prices for en- 

amiliarizes you with mea ae you would like to know, whether gagements he accepts 
you are a 1. It illustrates and de- 
scribes the virtues of each model of the Saxophone Family from Bb and Eb Soprano Saxophone 
to Contra Bass. Ask for your copy. 


Bucecher-Grand Cornets Trombones 


Ton 
The Buescher-Grand Trombone sings 
= 


led smoothness and 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 
You can order any Buescher instrument without pay 
in advance, and try it six days in your own home, without S Sigution. 
If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments. Ask us to send 
you names of users in log of Truc . 
ated Catalog rue Band 
tra Instruments free 


The Famous Buescher-Grand Cornet BUESCHER BAND INSTR " 
The biggest and most perfect tone of any Cornet 289 Jackson Street ogg all 


THE WADDELL SYSTEM OF 
STORY WRITING 
Will be Sent FREE on Approval 
NEW YORK LITERARY BUREAU, Dept. 18 
141 W. 36th St., New York City Refri gqerators 
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instead, turned and went out, the closed 
half of his collar drenched in perspira- 
tion. 

When he returned, aftér a generous 
fifteen minutes, the room was in darkness 
except for a thin veil of whiteness from the 
arc-light in the street. Between the sweetly 
new sheets, the long, supple mound ‘of 
Lily lay along the bed, her bare arms close 
to her body. Her breathing was sufficient- 
ly deep to simulate sleep. He undressed in 
the darkness and the silence. 

Half the night through he tossed, keep- 
ing carefully to'the bed-edge, and often 
she heard him sigh out and was conscious 
that he mopped continually at the back of 
his hands. Once he whispered her name. 

“Lily—awake?” 

She deepened her breathing slightly. 

About four o’clock, he dozed off, swoon- 
ing deeply into sleep, his lips opening and 
a slight snore coming. - 

She lay with her eyes open to the dark- 
ness, letting it lave over her as if it were 
water, and she had drowned in it with her 
gaze wide. Once she propped herself 
on an elbow, gazing across the street to 
the blank front of her parents’ house. 
They were sleeping behind that middle 
upper window, their clothing folded across 
chairs, as if waiting. How eagerly they 
would greet their new day of small duties, 
small pleasures, and small emotions! 
What gave them the courage to meet the 
years of days cut off one identical pattern. 
like a whole regiment of paper dolls cut 
from a folded newspaper? She began to 
count. Uncle Buck, five hundred. Grandma 
Ploag, one hundred. Mamma and papa, 
one hundred and fifty. Seven hundred and 
fifty in the bank in her name. Her own 
little checking-account. The tan-bound 
check-book. The new tan valise, mono- 
grammed “L. B. P.” The stack of music 
marked “Repertoire.” New York! She 
fell to trembling, forcing herself into 
rigidity when the figure beside her stirred. 
She was burning with fever and wanted 
to plunge from the cool sheets. She could 
have runamile. Instead, she lay the long 
night through, her mind a loom weaving a 
tapestry of her plan of action, and dawn 
came up pink, hot, and cloudless. 


XIV 


At seven o’clock, her husband wakened 
with an ejaculation that landed him sitting 
on the bed-edge. She lay with her eyes 
closed, wanting not to blink. He dressed 
silently, but she could hear him tiptoeing 
about, and finally lay with her hands 
clenched against the gargling noises that 
came through the closed door of the bath- 
room. At last she was conscious that, 
fully dressed, he was standing beside her, 
looking down. She could tell by the aroma 
of mouth-wash. 

“Lily?” he said, in acoarse whisper. She 
continued to simulate sleep. “Lily?” 

She did not employ the deception of a 
start, but opened her eyes quietly. 

“Lazy!” he said. “It is twenty-six min- 
utes past seven.” 

“So late?” she said, twisting into a long, 
luxurious yawn. He kissed her directly on 
that yawn between the open lips. 

“You stay in bed this morning. Rest 


up.” 
“1 think I will, Albert.” 
“You turn right over and have your 


S,Inc. Floral Park, N.Ye | thehair. Directions with bottle. Atyour druggist’s. 


nap out. I’ll be home at six-forty-six.” 
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Miss Evelyn Gosnell 
in “Up in Mabel’s Room” : 


HE greatest asset any man can possi- 
bly have is the faculty for making 
people like him. It is even more 

important than ability. 

The secret ‘of making people like you 
lies in your ability to understand the emo- 
tional and mental characteristics of the 
people you meet. 

Did you know that a blonde has an entirely 
different temperament than a brunette?—that 
to get along with a blonde type you must act 
entirely different than you would to get along 
with a brunette? 

When you really know the difference he- 
tween blondes and brunettes, the difference in 
their characters, temperaments, abilities and 
peculiar traits, you will save yourself many a 
mistake—and you will incidentally learn much 
you never knew before about yourself. 


eo GRAHAM was a blonde, and not until 
he learned that there was all the difference 
in the world between the characteristics of a 
blonde and those of a brunette did he discover 
the secret of making people like him. 

Paul had been keeping books for years for a 
large corporation which had branches all over 
the country. It was generally thought by his 
associates that he would never rise above that 
job. He had a tremendous ability with figures 
—could wind them around his little finger—but 
he did not have the ability to mix with big men; 
did not know how to make people like him. 

Then one day the —- happened. 

ar. 

Business men of importance who had for- 
merly given him only a passing nod of ac- 
quaintance suddenly showed a desire for his 
friendship. People—even strangers—actually 
went out of their way to do things for him. 
Even he was astounded at his new power over 
men and women. Not only could he get them 
to do what he wanted them to do, but they 
actually anticipated his wishes and seemed 
eager to please him. 

From the day the change took place he began 
to go up in business. Now he is the Head Audi- 
tor for his corporation at an immense increase in 
salary. And all this came to him simply because 
he learned the secret of making people like him. 

You, too, can have the power of making 
ple like you. For by the same method used 
by Paul Graham, you can, at a glance, tell the 
characteristics of any man, woman or child— 
tell instantly their likes and dislikes, and YOU 
CAN MAKE PEOPLE LIKE YOU: Here is 
how it is done. 

Everyone you know can be placed in one of 
two general types—blonde or brunette. There 
is as big a difference between the mental and 
emotional characteristics of a blonde and those 
of a brunette as there is between night and day. 


Are You 
Blonde? 


The Secret of Making 


People Like You 


You persuade a blonde in one way—a brunette 
in another. Blondes enjoy one phase of life— 
brunettes another. Blondes make good in one 
kind ofa job—brunettes in one entirely different. 

To know these differences scientifically is the 
first step in judging men and women; in get- 
ting on well with them; in mastering their 
minds; in making them like you; in winning 
their respect, admiration, love and friendship. 

And when you have learned these differences 
—when you can tell at a glance just what to do 
and say to make any man or woman like you, 
your success in life is assured. 


For example, there’s the case of a large manu- 
facturing concern. ‘Trouble sprang up at one 
of the factories. The men talked strike. 
Things looked ugly. Harry Winslow was sent 
to straighten it out. On the eve of a general 
walkout he pacified the men and headed off 
the strike. And not only this, but ever since 
then, that factory has led all the others for 
production. He was able to do this, because 
he knew how to make these men like him and do 
what he wanted them to do. 

Another case, entirely different, is that of Henry 
Peters. Because of his ability to make people like 
him—his faculty for “getting under the skin” and 
making people think his way, he was given the 
position of Assistant to the President of a large 
firm. Two other men, both well-liked by their 
fellow employees, had each expected to get the job. 
So when the outside man, Peters, came in, he was 
looked upon by everyone as an interloper and was 
openly disliked by every other person in the office. 

Peters was handicapped in every way. But in 
spite of that, in three weeks he had made fast 
friends of everyone in the house and had even won 
over the two men who had been most bitter against 
him. The whole secret is that he could tell in an 
instant how to appeal to any man and make him- 


- self well-liked. 


A certain woman whohad this ability moved with 
her family tosanothertown. Asis often the case, it is 
a very difficult thing for any woman to break into 
the chill circle of society in this town, if she was not 
known. But her ability to make people like her 
soon won for her the close friendship of many of the 
“best families” in the town. Some people wonder 
how she did it. It was simply the secret at work— 
the secret of judging people’s character and making 
them like you. 

U realize, of course, that just knowing the 
difference between a blonde and a brunette 
could not accomplish all these wonderful things. 
There are other things to be taken into account. 
But here is the whole secret. 

You know that everyone does not think alike. 
What one likes another dislikes. And what offends 
one pleases another. Well, there is your cue. You 
can make an instant “hit” with anyone, if you 
say the things they want you tosay, and act the 
way they want you to act. Do this and they will 
surely like you and belives in you and will go 
miles out of their way to PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain simple 
signs. In addition to the difference in complexion, 
every man, woman and child has written on them 
signs as distinct as though they were in letters a 


Wallace Reid 
Star in “The Valley of the Giants” 
A Paramount-Arteraft Picture 


foot high, which show you from one quick glance 
exactly what to say and to do to please them—to 
get them .to believe—to think as you think—to 
do exactly what you want them to do. 

Knowing these simple signs is the whole secret 
of getting what you want out of life—of making 


: friends, of business and social advantage. Every 


great leader uses this method. That is why he IS 
a leader. Use it yourself and you will quickly be- 
come a leader—nothing can stop you. 

You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master 
Character Analyst. Many concerns will not em- 
ploy a man without first getting Dr. Blackford to 
pass on him. Concerns such as Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, Baker- 
Vawter Company, Scott Paper Company and many 
others pay Dr. Blackford large annual fees for 
advice on human nature. . 

So great was the demand for these services that . 
Dr. Blackford could not even begin to fill all the 
engagements. So Dr. Blackford has explained the 
method in a simple, seven-lesson course, entitled, 
“Reading Character at Sight.” Even a half hour’s 
reading of this wonderful course will give you an 
insight into human nature and a power ovet people 
which will surprise you. om 

Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. 
Blackford’s course, ‘‘ Reading Character at Sight,” 
that they will gladly send it to you on approval, 
al] charges prepaid. Look it over thoroughly. See 
if it lives up to all the claims made for it. If you do 
not want to keep it, then return it and the trans- 
action is closed. And if you decide <0 keep it —as 
you surely will—then merely remit five dollars in 
full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume no 
obligation. The entire course goes to you on ap- 
proval. You have everything to gain—nothing to 
Jose. So mail the coupon NOW, and learn how to 
ee pee like you, while this remarkable offer 
is still on. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. B-374, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B-374, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
You may send me the Course or Courses checked 
below. Within five days after rece pt. 1 will ither 
remail them or send you $5 for each in full payment, 
How to Read Character at Sight 

By Dr. K. M. H. Blackfo: 
Roth Memory Course 

By David H. Roth 
Mystery of Speech 

By Frederick Houk Law 
Super-Salesmanship ($7) 

By Arthur Newcomb 
Purinton Course in Personal Efficien-y 

By Edward Earle Purinton 
Ferrin Home-Account System ($3) 

By Wesley W. Ferrin ; 
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“Good-by, Albert,”” she said into the —— ti 
crotch of her elbow. th 
He kissed-her again on the ear-lobe and d 
the nape of her neck. c ti 
| “Good-by, Lily, and if I were you, I’d 
‘have a little talk with mother if I found , a 
myself not feeling just right. I’m sending pe 
| Joe up with a pair of granite scrub-buckets le 
‘and that stopper for the bathtub. All a 
right?” 
| “Ves” 
After a while she could hear him below, lu 
the tink of breakfast cutlery and the little Six Superb 1 
passings in and’out of Lena through the Sweet Peas fa 
swinging pantry door. Then the front For 25 cts. 
door closing gently, and on its click she King White — glistening tl 
swung herself lightly out of bed, standing pure white flowers. po 
barefooted behind the Swiss curtains to 
BEAUTIFY YOUR FIGURE watch the square-shouldered figure swing . mine. ja 
A. heavy, pendulous abdomen is an ercat, across the street toward the Page Avenue 
to of car. Her energy to be up and doing sud- Mrs. Townsend—white with a clear sc 
afflictions, and every effort should be made to denly unstoppered, she turned back to the and delicate edge of light blue. 
room, jerking out dresser drawer until] Royal Purple—rich rosy purple. 
Ne : DUCER ° Burpee Blend —the finest and most ix- 
Pound” Goodform SUPPORTER it flew out to the floor. oes . ture of Spencer Sweet Peas ever a sit w 
At nine o'clock, she was stil in her night] Colleton ech 
‘ i a ves 
prevents dress, sloughing about in an engagement with the Burpee leaflet on “How to Grow 
sagging and molds the figure slong graceful and gift of little blue knitted bedroom slippers. eweet Peas.” If purchased separately the Superb li 
ceedingly beneficial, and is 80 recommended by There were the new valise and an old suit-| Your cts. will be mailed to 
PiRemember, the Goodform Reducer-Supporter case tightly packed and shoved beneath|” If you are fond of Sweet Peas or interested in pI 
port and protection to the wearer. | inserted wit strips of large-holed em- B 7 A 
f abdominal 
or if” you should, at once for detailed broidery that had been dyed in coffee by DBURPE E's NNUAL 
information. ress, A A ‘A’ A oO 
GOODFORM MFG. CO. Katy Stutz. It hed originally been do-| the T 
931 Mills Building, St. Louis, Mo. signed as a traveling suit for a honeymoon| and flower garden. It will be mailed to you free. tv 
DEALERS—WAITS FOR PARTICULARS trip to Excelsior Springs until that project | Write fora copy today. 
had been decided against in favor of im-| W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
mediate possession of the little house. ™ 
“Put that extra money into your furni- GRAFLEX KODAKS vi 
ture,” Mrs. Becker had advised, to which : 
Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every descrip- 
There was a large piéce de résistance of a|§ sus Bargain Beck and Catalog th 
hat, too floppy of brim and borne down at |j lil 
Not only the most dependable guide for spot by an enormous flat satin rose. | Youtate ne dance by wth ut, Wet been 
the flower lover and the vegetable §/Lily had rebelled against its cart-wheel | tie. 
grower, but the most complete cata- f|proportions; but, in the end, her mother’s wee 
logue in America. selection prevailed. ha 
Everything worth growing is listed— She dressed hurriedly, emerging from 
the really meritorious novelties as well 9 |her bath with her hair wet at the edges 
as the tried and true varietiesthathave ff /pyt combing back easily into its smooth- 
stood the test of years. 
Selected strai fered i i st 
Dahlias, Roses; /mostly through her breathing. It was pl 
224 pages, 6 short and very fast, but she was as cool 
re- the flesh as the fresh linen she donned. 15,0} Yearly | C d B: 
Pruite and Garden Rtequaltes. That was part of the clean young wonder 72% Yearly Increase liy 
A copy will be mailed free if of her. Her vitality flowed and showered monte wi 
} | back upon itself like the ornamental waters catalog, No money in advance. 10% dis- § sa 
HENRY A. DREER Hl lof a fountain count for cash. Shipment made for your & 
714-710 Chestnut St. . ° examination. First payment to be made = 
Philadelphia, Pa.  ¢ She ran in her movements, closing} [3 only after you have convinced yourself = ke 
drawers and doors after her to keep down Only $6.20 pol heat = 
her rising sense of confusion, pinning Per Month not what you wish ree a 
where fingers could not wait to fit hook to turn at our i ine = th 
eye. There were twenty-eight dollars in = th 
her little brown-leather purse and a check be returned for ex- & we 
for seven hundred and fifty dollars payable ee tel, ae =| m 
to “self” in a little chamois bag round her 7% % more than & wi 
neck. you 
The pretty solitaire engagement ring, a ¥ iy Mio = th 
little aquamarine breastpin, gift of the CONFIDENTIAL. & 
groom, a gold band bracelet, and, after pi 
some hesitation, her wedding-ring she zou | ou 
| placed in an envelop in the now empty top Diamonds, Watches, 5 sa 
dresser drawer, scribbling across it, “Val- Sweet’s Cluster; bhonographs, etc 
A United States Department of Agriculture bul 3 uable.” She pried It open again after TODAY foe ri 
that # sealing, to drop in a tiny gold chain with like $350.00 Solitaire. logue. Write NOWto = co 
vicinity. ‘The bait should be keot fresh end at- still Price $77.50. = de 
_ tractive and the kind changed when y." ift, suggested by her mother to the bride- : OF QUALITY = 
‘Rough On Rats” mixes with any food. Itrids 4 there were the little TRE HOUSE OF Qt : 
Premises of pests—quickly, thoroughly, cheaply. ’ 4 e e 
Gee ot drag and general stores. “Boding | Rats of remote Ce 
|dropped into her purse. rolled gold- 
S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N. J. bracelet dangling a row of friendship 2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YOR 
/hearts. Her class-pin. A tiny reproduc- Bi 
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tion on porcelain, like the one burned into 


the china plate in her parlor, of her parents, - 


cheek to cheek. Regarding it, her throat 
tightened, and she sat down suddenly. 

“O God,” she said half audibly, “what 
am I doing?” But on the second she 
cocked her head to a passer-by and finally 
leaned out to hail in a neighborhood man of 
all work, paying him a dollar and car-fare 
to carry her bags down to the Union 
Station and check them. Seeing them 
lugged out of the house was another mo- 
ment when it seemed to her that she must 
faint of the crowding round her heart. 

Lena she despatched to the grocer’s on 
the homely errand of beeswax for ironing, 
and, trembling to take advantage of the 
interval of her absence, hurried into her 
jacket and hat, her face deeply within the 
wide brim. Opposite, her mother was 
scrubbing an upper window-sill, the brush 
grating against the silence. She waited 
behind the Swiss curtains for the figure to 
withdraw. 

The wide peaceful morning filled with 
order and sunshine! The pleasant greeny 
light cast by awnings into her bedroom! 
What devil-dance was in her blood? ~What 
prickly rash lay under her being? Her 
mother at that ordered scrubbing of the 
window-sill! Her eyes swung the smaller 
orbit of the room. The rumpled bed. 
That discarded collar on the dresser, the 
two stretched buttonholes like two tiny 
mouths. That collar—— 

She caught up her purse and ran down- 
stairs. Her telephone-bell was ringing 
violently as she hurried toward the Page 
Avenue car. 

On the ride down there occurred one of 
those incidents that sometimes leap out 
like a long arm of coincidence pointing the 
way. Aclassmate with whom she had once 
sung in the girls’ high-school glee club and 
whom she had long lost sight of sat down 
beside her. 

“Why, it’s Lily Becker!” 

“Vera Wohlgemuth!” 

“Of all people! The same pretty and 
stylish Lily!” 

Remembering Vera’s readiness with the 
platitude, Lily smiled down upon her. 

“And you, too, Vera—you look natural.” 
But the words almost petered out on her 
lips. Much of Vera’s slender prettiness 
was gone. She had gone hippy, as the 
saying is. 

“What are you doing, Vera? Have you 
kept up your music?” 

“Oh, no; I’m married.”” There was 
a little click to the finish of that speech 
that seemed automatically to lock against 
the intrusion of old dreams. “A _ten- 
’ weeks-old daughter furnishes me all the 
music I have time for. Didn’t I read 
where you got married, Lily?” 

“Yes. You had such a pretty touch on 
the piano, Vera.” 

“Why, I don’t believe I’ve opened the 
piano in six months. Marriage knocks it 
out of you pretty quick, don’t it? And 
say, wait until the babies begin to come. 
I said to him last night, ‘Ed, why is mar- 
riage like quicksands?’ He’s no good at 
conundrums. ‘Because it sucks you 
down,’ I said, and he didn’t even see the 
point. But it’s a fact, isn’t it? Mine is 
city salesman for the Mound City Shoe 
Company. What’s vours?” 

“With Slocum-Hines.” 

“Well, well; it-does seem funny! Lily 
Becker married and settled down like the 
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A Letter of 


recommendation ~~ 
from 
Mbraham Lincoln 
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E, too, might say to ‘‘Whom it 
may concern,’’ that for more than 
thirty years Carter’s Writing Fluid 
has been known, and so far, if we may 
judge from what many friends tell us, it 
has been ‘‘honest, faithful, sober, in- - 
dustrious and handy as a servant.”’ : 


The same rugged principle of honesty, 
the same desire to serve faithfully, which 
so well founded this business, has pre- 
served for the Carter Products during all 

= these years the leadership 
so early established. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Carmine), 
Realblack Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Photolibrary 
Paste, Cement, Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, 
Copy 1g Inks. Drawing Inks, Indelible Inks, Stamping 
Inks VelVet Showcard Colors, White and Gold Inks, 
‘jolet, Green and Blue Inks, Typewriter Ribbons, 
Numbering Machine Inks, Carbon Papers 


Your signature represents you 


Do itin CARTERS 
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W.L.DOUGLAS WAS PERMITTED 
TOATTEND SCHOOL FOR SHORT 
PERIODS DURING THE WINTER 
MONTHS WHEN THERE WERE 
SLACK SPELLS IN THE WORK 


$900 & 510-20 SHOES 


Ada OCCASIONALLY HE HAD TO FACE 


WOR K BENCH PEGGING SHOES 


_—— UNTIL THE LAST MINUTE 


PUNISHMENT FOR TARDINESS 
BECAUSE HE WAS KEPT AT THE 


W. L. Deiieal shoes are ‘sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 


wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and man 


ufacturing profits are 


eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


Stemeies the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection — high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
of the constant endeavor 
W. L. cL to protect his custom- 
oe uglas name on shoes is 
his ae that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and 
sible to produce at the _ 
every pair go the results o sixty-seven 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
— was a lad of seven, pegging 


T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The Senet 
styles are the leaders i in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycan buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


ides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply 


take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist apes having 
or mutilated, BEWARE 


shoes. The name and price is plainl: 


President W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY, 

> 146 SPARK STREET. 
CKTON MASS. 


Thousands of Nursesareneeded in 
hospitals and on private cases 


replace those whoare now engaued 


in reconstruction work. You 
become a Practical Nurse with toll 
Diplomas in n spare time, without leav- 
System fou founded by 
Thousands 


J. 


easyterms. School chartered oy Sta 
Illinois. Authorized Diplomas. If over 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
116 S. Michigan Av., Chicago 


Have a youthful clear « 1 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, grace- 
ful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands. 
comfortable feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples blackheads, strengthen sagging facial mus- 
jes—all through following our simple directions. Thou- 
Sanne have done so. No drugs, no big expense and quick 
pw Send for latest catalog and mapy Beauty Hintse— 


GRACE Mi MILDRED CVA TURE 
(A rs Cocroft's Ui ork) 
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rest of tis, and we had you down in the class 
ae aad for a famous opera singer. Well, 
well!” 

At Eighteenth Street, Lily left the car, 
transferring for the Union Station. A sud- 
den exultation was racing through her. 
She sat well forward on her seat as if that 
could quicken transit. 

Union Station, one of the first of those 
dividend-built and dividend-building ter- 
minals that were to spring up quickly and 
palatially the country over, rose with a 
peculiarly American trick out of one of 
the most squalid sections of the city. 
Fifteen railroads threaded into it, a gaseous 
shed de luxe, picking up St. Louis like a 
gigantic bead upon the necklace of com- 
merce. 

The coughing of steam up against a 
glass roof threw off little repetitions of 
self. The boom of a train-announcer’s 
voice rang out, the echoes fitting smaller 
and smaller into each other, like a collapsi- 
ble drinking-cup. A hither and thither. 
A bustle that caught Lily up into it. She 
was immediately drunk with the moment 
and train-smoke. Life was a gigantic 
drum, beating. 

The clerk at the Terminal Hotel, Mrs. 
Kemble’s brother-in-law, in fact, cashed 
her check for her without question but a 
sort of unspoken askance, sending it across 
the street with his additional endorsement 
to abank. There were six one-hundred- 
dollar bills, two fifties, and five tens. She 
folded their considerable bulk into the 
bag round her neck 

True to direction, the checks for her 
bags had been left at the information-desk 
in an addressed envelop. A porter scurried 
for them. 

Backed by the precedent of the trip to 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and Chicago, she 
bought her ticket, and then, rather re- 
luctantly and against her sense of thrift, 
a berth, which already necessitated a foray 
into the little chamois bag. 

Last, she dropped an already stamped- 
and-addressed envelop into the station 
mail-box, her heart seeming to swoon to 
her feet as she did so. It contained a 
half-hundredth version of a week-old letter 
finally reduced to: 


My Dearest PareENTs: 

When you receive this, I will be on my way. 
I won’t try to explain my action except that 
now I see plainly my entire life has been di- 
rected toward this moment. 

Had I found this courage two months ago, 
a great deal of suffering might have been 
spared one person at least. I cannot say 
enough for Albert’s patient struggle to make 
possible the impossible, or for you, my dear 
parents, for whom my love is as great as my 
rebellion. 

I am not leaving an address. That would 
be useless. My decision is unalterable. It is 
futile to come after or try to find me. In a 
large city I will immediately become a needle 
ina haystack, and that is what I want and need 
for my work. Do not worry. You know 
very well I can take excellent care of myself, 
and, in case of unforeseen accident, I will al- 
ways be identified by your name and address 
in my purse. So, by my very silence, you are 
to know I am well and happy. Some day, 
when success has justified this seemingly rash 
step, who knows what happy reunion may 
be in store for us? 

Take Albert into your home. He will be a 
better son to you than I have been a daughter. 
God bless you all! Liry. 


At ten-five, the B. & O. limited for New 
York pulled out. In a Pullman, her bags 
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Has anyone ever told you that, in one respect, you 
are as rich as Pate he» Rare well off as Schwab io 
J. P. Morgan? Well—you are. 

When you were born Nature deposited to your 
credit in the Bank of Life a great big ample capital 
of—TIME. 

‘ You have all the Time there is—twenty-four hours 
each day. In that one thing, you’re as rich as the 
wealthiest man in the world. 

! And mark well, you can exchange Time for 
Money, but all the wealth in the world won't b 
one additional second for a man. If it would, 
billionaires would be fighting on your doorstep, 


Do you know that you’re wealthy? 


was then gained only through the actual doing of 
things over'a long period of years. ‘ 
The new way—the modern way—judges a man by 


‘what’s. in his head—not by the color of his hair or 


the length of his beard. 

This is owing to the fact that Specialized Training 
gives you quickly the boiled-down, worth-while ex- 
perience of other men. Ina few months of La Salle 
training you can assimilate and be ready to use the 
knowledge that it formerly took years to acquire. 

La Salle Extension University has given more 
than two hundred thousand men the short cut to 


the kinds of Specialized Training which co 


bidding fabulous sums for a bit of your time added _ big salaries, 


to their span of life. Listen to this report; hundreds like it come to us 
‘ You can trade your Time for anything the world every day: “Salary raised 600%.” Did that man 
holds. 4 invest his Time wisely when he took up La Salle 
- If you want Money—Success—just invest a little Training? 
of your Time properly and the reward is yours. Another member reports: “My investment in 
A few of the spare evening hours, now idled or La Salle Training pays me 2500% ‘a year.” 
wasted away, will bring you back cashable knowledge And it isn’t work. Once you begin investing 
—Specialized Training. You can easily acquire these Time this way, you'll find it the most fascinating 
things that bring you more money and human thing in the world, simply because the actual study 
can’t take them away from you. is alive and interesting and the increased earning 
No sensible man aspires to be enormously wealthy. Tesults it brings are so large and immediate. 
But every fellow who has a drop of real, red blood, _ Your Time belongs to you and what you do with 
and is concerned for the comfort and well being of _ it is none of my business. 
those near and dear to him, does want to progress But I do know and say that La Salle can make - 
—make enough money to be independent. you what you want to be if you'll give us a little of 
Ex-President Taft said to me one night at dinner, _ Time and follow the two-hundred thousand 
“The men you serve are in earnest.” leaders who have blazed the way for you. 
Certainly they are. They have to be earnest in Write today. Tomorrow means never. 
their decire to progress before they ever get in touch 
with us. And only the man who is earnestly de- 
sirous of exchanging a little of his spare Time for a ; 2) 
greater Success ever gets his name on our ro 
The old business idea was to judge a man’s ability 


by the number of grey hairs in his head. Experience President, La Salle Extension University, at Chicago, Mlinois 


Salle Extension University 


—“‘Brings Opportunity to the Door of Every Ambitious Man’? 
—THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE. 


The day of vain regrets for educational more money for and your family—much 
opportunities lost or neglected inearly youth © more money if the experience of thousands — 
has passed. The United States Mail brings counts at all. The experimental stage has 


long since passed. It is a proven method an 
pa Salle —_ door the specialized training Or, you a path to promotion that has been 


trodden smooth the footsteps of more 
Without taking away from your evenings at than two hundred thousand other ambitious 

e, experience acquired in daytime work men who have found success the La Salle 
can be capitalized and ’ 


—GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 


Here lies Opportunity. It needs only action pense or obligation a catalog, full particulars 
on your rg raony into Money. Study and the “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
for instance— the list of courses and service on the coupon One,” which of itself is worth real money. 

below. Check with an X the department Getting in touch with La Salle is nothing 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR says: measured for more 


which interests you most, sign your name more or less than 
mail the coupon. We will send without ex- pay. Are you ‘ x 
La Salle trained men ase dolagtheicown [ts SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 455-R__ Chicago, Illinois 
thinking in the ARMOUR plants today. “The Largest Business Training Institution in the World” 
THE STANDARD OIL CO. employs | 
390 men who are increasing their 1g iL i! bli Training f. iti Railroad 
power through La help. There are industrial Praffic Managers, ete- 
2102 La Salle train in the PENN- Ww: 0 7 
alle trained men in the o ing for Bar; LL. B. LETTER WRITING: CoBUsINESS ENGLISH: 


made to blossomiinto way. 


oO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Oo TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
ing for ial, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Sales and Executive Positions. i 


SYLVANIA RAILROAD loy—309 ining for positions Corre- ining for Business Corres- 
in the UNITED STATES STEEL COR- lo COMMERCIAL LAW: spo dents, Bai Sales ‘Directors and Copy Writers. 

Read: Reference a! Consul- and executi letter-writing 
PORATION. In big corporations and tation Service for Business Men. positions. PUBLIC SPEAK. 


ining for INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
into money by utilizing the short cuts Bookkeeper. 


l forceful, effective speech for Min- 
f al, ve speec! 
which La Salle training offers. Canyou { []BANKING ‘AND FINANCE: Training for 
| 
H 


isters, Salesmen, Fra 

ers, Politicians, Clubmen, ete. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 

Training for positions as 


nts 
speaking countries, 


desiring training in the 48 


to in Banks and Financial institu- sirit i 
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for Pyorrhea pi 


Tender, spongy gums 
that bleed pa are the first symp- 
toms of pyorrhea. Loss of teeth 
may follow if these conditions are 
not co: 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the only dentrifrice 
whose value in treating and preventing 
pyorrhea has been proved by hoa clinics 
devoted exclusively to this phase of oral 

prophylaxis. Pyorrhocide Powder’s specific 

purposé is to restore and maintain gum 
health. .It cleans apd polishes the tecth, 
Scientifically compounded for these pur- 
poses, dentists everywhere prescribe it. 

Take action to i 

Pyorrhocide Powder 

is economical because 

a dollar package con- 

tains six months’ sup- 

pe 

cna end den- 


FREE SAMPLE 
Write for free 
le and 

on 
reat- 


Chnical Research. 


We shall continue tooffer through exhaustive scientific 


research, and by unlimited clinical 
facilities, only sucha dentifrice as FAL 
is proved most effective—in promot- 


ing tooth, gum and mouth health. 


CASH FOR DISCARDED JEWELRY 3:1%0525 
C WATCHES 
Old Gold, Silver, Platinum, Magneto Points, False 
Teeth or Bridgework. Nothing too small or too large. We send 
value in cash at once and hold your goods 10 days, to be returned 
if offer is unsatisfactory. Send by Mail or cee Bank References 
YONOVER BROS., Refiners, 1637 Roosevelt Rd., Dept. M-7 Chicage 
INVENTORS Desiring to secure Seed should 
Write for our book, “‘How To Get 

Your Patent.” Send model or 

sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO. at 

Dept.33 - - Washington. D. C. 


PATENTS — TRADE MARKS 


for Evidence of Conception Blank and Free Illustrated 

Book. Send sketch or model of invention for free opinion 

patentable Highest reterences. Prompt atten- 
asonal 


Victor J. Evans rye 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 
PI A for. 5, Heck. 

ideas for entertainments. Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC co., 
642 So. Dearborn St., 


on the seat opposite and her hands locked 
so that her finger nails bit in, sa 


dirty, uneven fringe of city. Crossing 
Eads Bridge, the higher and_ lighter 
rumble of the train, induced by steel over 
water, was like thin soprano laughter with 
ice in it. She was suddenly terrifyingly 


laughter—to laugh and to laugh. 
Lily feels sure that success will jus- 
tify her rash step. She sees herself 
as a woman with a brilliant career 
before her. In the next instalment ~ 
of Star-Dust, she starts in to realize 
this a The chapters in 
May Cosmopolitan vividly describe 
her _ real contact with the world. 


Bill the 


(Concluded from page 35) 


Hilda Nish’s nervous system gave way, 
and she had to be soothed and petted like a 
terrified child. Bill the Boob took her 
many times into his arms, patting her 
shoulder, squeezing encouragement into 
her, and even laying his cheek against hers. 

About three o’clock in the morning, the 
New York experiment in Bolshevism end- 
ed. It had been found wanting. The 
ships stopped firing. Bombs no longer 
dropped from the skies. 

A little after daylight, there came down 
to Hilda Nish a sound of feet marching in 
order. After a cautious reconnaissance, 
Bill reported that a company of marines 
had landed and was patrolling the water- 
front. 

“And so you’re safe and all,” he said. 
“T’ll just step out and tell ’em to come and 
get you. I’m sorry if you’ve had a bad 
time, but it might have been worse, and I 
tried to make up to you for—for wantin’ 
to harm and insult you. I——” 

“Oh, forget it, Bill!”’ she exclaimed. 

She began to cry and laugh at the same 
time. She became very emotional and 
hysterical. She clung to him and kissed 
him with all her might. He was very 
gentle with her, and very considerate. He 
attributed her attack of nerves to relief 
after fear. 

All of a sudden, her arms dropped to her 
sides, and a queer, dry look came into her 
eyes. Her lips tightened. And a slow 
blush crept upward over her face. 

Bewildered by this new development, 
Bill the Boob hurried out of the cellar. 
As he stepped into the light of day, he held 
his hands above his head, and muttered to 
himself, 

“Gee, but she’s bughouse!” 

He returned with a lieutenant of ma- 
rines. 

“Ts what this man tells me true?” he 
asked her. “Have you any complaints to 
make of him.” 

“*Complaints?’” she said, in an emo- 
tionless voice. indeed! He has been 
like a knight of old. He -couldn’t have 
treated me with greater respect if I had 
been. his grandmother.” 

To Bill the Boob, she held out her hand. 

“T will never forget you, Bill,” she said. 

She never did. And she never forgave 
him, either. 


A new short story by Gouverneur 


Morris will appear in Me 


conscious of an impulse to join in that] 
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sat Lily, 
gazing out over the moving landscape of s 


Hair-free Underarms 
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| the underarms be — 
The only common-sense way —_ te- 
move hair from face, n 
underarms or limbs is to devitalize 
| it. DeMiracle, the original sanitary 
i | liquid, alone works on this principle. 
Unlike pastes and powders which 
must be mixed by the user, DeMiracle 
is just the right strength for instant 


use. It never deteriorates. 


is the quickest, most cleanl: 
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and it is gone. 
Dermatologists an: 
Medical Journals, mailed in plain sealed | Ba 
envelope on request. r 
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convinced that itis ir remover 
return it to with the DeMiracle Guarantee | 
your money. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


“Well, I'll go round. Have you said 
anything in Park Lane?”’ ; 

“T’ve told Emily,” returned Winifred, 
who retained that chic way of describing 
her mother. ‘Father would have a fit.” 

Indeed, anything untoward was now 
sedulously kept from James. With an- 
other look round the furniture, as if to gage 
his sister’s exact position, Soames went 
out toward Piccadilly. The evening was 
drawing in—a touch of chill in the October 
haze. He walked quickly, with his close 
and concentrated air. He must get 
through, for he wished to dine in Soho. 

On hearing from the hall porter at the 
Iseeum that Mr. Dartie had not been in 
‘to-day, he looked at the trusty fellow and 
decided only to ask if Mr. George Forsyte 
was in the club. He was. Soames,, who 
always looked askance at his cousin 
George, as one inclined to jest at his ex- 
pense, followed the page-boy, slightly reas- 
sured by the thought that George had just 
lost his father. He must have come in for 
about thirty thousand, besides what he 
had under that settlement of Roger’s, 
which had avoided death-duty. He found 
George in a bow window, staring out across 
a half-eaten plate of muffins. His black- 
clothed figure loomed almost threatening, 
though preserving still the supernatural 
neatness of the racing man. With a faint 
grin on his fleshy face, he said: 

“H’llo, Soames! Have a muffin?” 

“No, thanks,” murmured Soames, and, 
nursing his hat, with the desire to say 
something suitable and sympathetic, 
added, ‘‘How’s your mother?” 

“Thanks,” said George; “so-so. Haven’t 
seen you for ages. You never go racing. 
How’s the City?” 

Soames, scenting the approach of a jest, 
closed up and answered: 

“T wanted to ask you about Dartie. I 
hear he’s——” 

“Flitted; made a bolt to Buenos Aires 
with the fair Lola. Good for Winifred 
and the little Darties! He’s a treat.” 

Soames nodded. Naturally inimical as 
these cousins were, Dartie made them kin. 

“Uncle James’ll sleep in his bed now,”’ 
resumed George; “I suppose he’s had a 
lot off you, too.” Soames smiled. “Ah! 
You saw him further,” said George amica- 
bly. “He’sarealrouser. Young Val will 
want a bit of looking after. I’m sorry for 
Winifred. She’s a plucky woman.” 

Again Soames nodded. 

“T must be getting back to her,” he 
said; “she just wanted to know for certain. 
We may have to take steps. I suppose 
there’s no mistake.” 

“Tt’s quite O. K.,” said George—it was 
he who invented so many of those quaint 
sayings which have been assigned to other 
sources. ‘‘He was drunk as a lord last 
night, but he went off all right this morn- 
ing. His ship’s the Tuscarora,” and, 
fishing out a card, he read mockingly: 
“ “Mr. Montagu Dartie. Poste Restante, 
Buenos Aires.’ I should hurry up with the 
steps if I were you. He fairly fed me up 
last night.” 

“Yes,” said Soames; “but it’s not 
always easy.” Then, conscious from 
George’s eyes that he had roused reminis- 
cence of his own affair, he got up and held 
out his hand. George rose, too. 
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At the top of this page you will find photographs of four star 
salesmen. Read their letters. These four men averaged earnings at the 
rate of $7,352 a year. Yet formerly earned only $60 to $90 a month! Think 
what salesmanship did for them. Think what salesmanship will do for you, 
We have trained clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics—and men from all walks 
of life—for positions as City and Traveling Salesmen where they are now 
earning from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. Our amazing methods make 
mastery of salesmanship easy for any man who has the will to succeed. 
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work, Many of our members get big jobs in the selling game, even before 
they have completed our course. You can goon the road, travel anywhere, stay at the finest 

hotels and have all your expenses paid, or you can stay in your own city as salesman. Any 

way you. figure it—salesmanship offers you the oppor- 

tunity to make from three to ten times your present 
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the Grip,’’ which tells about salesmanship in all its details. Let 
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for our students and graduates. Let me tell you about the special 
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Language and Persuasion, Memory, Retail Selling, Advertising, 
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“Remember me to Winifred. You'll 
enter her for the Divorce Stakes straight 
off if you ask me.” 

Soames took a sidelong look back at 
him from the doorway. George had 
seated himself again and was staring be- 
fore him; he looked big and lonely in those 
black clothes. Soames had never known 
him so subdued. “I suppose he feels it ‘n 
a way,” he thought. “They must have 
about fifty thousand each, all told. They 
ought to keep the estate together. If 
there’s a war, house property will go down. 
Uncle Roger was a good judge, though.” 
And the face of Annette rose before him in 
the darkening street—her light-brown hair 
and her blue eyes with dark lashes, her 
fresh lips and cheeks, dewy and blooming 
in spite of London, her perfect French 
figure. “Take steps!” he thought. 

Reentering Winifred’s house, he encoun- 
tered Val, and they went in together. -An 
idea had occurred to Soames. If his cousin 
Jolyon was Irene’s trustee, the first step 
would be to go down and see him at Robin 
Hill. Robin Hill! The odd—the very 
odd feeling those words brought back! 
Robin Hill—the house Bosinney had built 
for him and Irene there—the house they 
had never lived in—the fatal house! And 
Jolyon lived there now. Hm. And, sud- 
denly, he thought: “They say he’s got a 
boy at Oxford. Why not take young Val 
down and introduce them? It’s an excuse! 
Less bald—very much less bald!’ And, 
as they went up-stairs, he said to Val: 

“You’ve got a cousin at Oxford; you’ve 
never met him. I should like to take you 
| down with me to-morrow to where he lives 
and introduce you. You'll find it useful.” 

Val receiving the idea with but moder- 
! ate transports, Soames clinched it. 

“T’ll call for you after lunch. It’s in the 
country—not far— you'll enjoy it.” 

On the threshold of the drawing-room, 
he recalled with an effort that the steps 
jhe contemplated concerned, at the mo- 
ment, not himself but his sister. 

Winifred was still sitting at her buhl 
bureau. 

“Tt’s quite true,” said Soames; “he’s 
gone to Buenos Aires—started this morn- 
ing—we’d better have him shadowed 
when he lands. I’ll cable at once. Other- 
wise, we may have a lot of expense. The 
sooner these things are done the better. 
I’m always regretting that I didn’t— ” 
He stopped and looked sidelong at the 
silent Winifred. “By the way,” he went 
on, “can you prove cruelty?” 

Winifred said, in a dull voice: 

“TI don’t know. What is cruelty?” 

“Well, has he used a hair-brush, or 
struck you, or anything?” 

Winifred shook herself, and her jaw 
grew square. 

“He twisted my arm. Or would point- 
ing a pistol count? Or being too drunk to 
undress himself, or—no—I can’t bring in 
the children.” 

“No,” said Soames; “no. I wonder! 
Of course there’s legal separation—we can 
get that. But legal separation. Hm.” 

“What does it mean?” asked Winifred 
desolately. 

“Means that he can’t touch you— 
you’re both of you married and unmarried.” 

And he grunted again. His own position, 
in fact, legalized! No; he would not 
put her into that! 

“Tt must be divorce,” he said decisively ; 
“failing cruelty, there’s desertion. There’s 
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Does Your Knowledge of the World’s History 
Go Back Further than 1914? 


Civilized society today seethes with industrial and social 
unrest, even to the point of anarchy. ‘We ask ourselves 
“WHAT NEXT?” Without an adequate history of the 
nations of the earth, the past seems as vague as the future 
is uncertain. THE BOOK OF HISTORY enables us to 
grasp and discuss the present conditions and future possi- 
bilities with keener understanding.. 


You Have Always Wanted—Always Needed 


The Book of History 


The Most Comprehensive History of the World 


All Races—All Times—All Climes, Including 
the Complete Authoritative History of 


The World’s Greatest War 


9000 Illuminating Pictures, 40 Color Plates, 172 Maps 


THE PRESENT IS BUILT UPON THE SCAFFOLD OF THE PAST. For 
tens of thousands of years Empires and Civilizations have 
flourished and decayed. Before Rome and Athens, before Troy 
and Mycenez, before Abraham and David, mothers in the “Land 
of the Five Rivers” were telling their children the same tales 
which we find in the Grecian myth, the Celtic folklore and Teu- 
tonic legend. No home library, small or large, is complete without 
a well-balanced, well-illustrated history of the world as its corner- 
stone. THE BOOK OF HISTORY is a great authoritative 
work of reference, BUT equally important, it is not too heavy 
for entertaining reading and its thousands of wonderful illus- 
trations make it a living panorama of the whole world and its 
peoples from earliest times to the Peace Conference at Versailles. 


Today history is the most important and the most interesting 
of all subjects. Today history is a “best seller.” WHY? 
Every intelligent man or woman who has watched the 
World War going on for five years has realized that its rootse 
and causes lie in past history. They want to understand 
this great world tragedy and to know what to expect in the 
future. 


Why the Book of History Is a Unique Success 


BECAUSE IT IS A BOOK OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE. This great orig- 
inal work has not been made up from books alone, although they 
have played their important part; it is also the product of expe- 
rience of men who know intimately the life of the world. “‘J¢ is a 
book of action by men of action.” Brilliant investigators, men of 
science and men of affairs, have together made this great World 
History and ‘experts have added their bit of knowledge like a 
mosaic in the whole pattern. 


The New York Times says: “It is a unique and comprehensive 
work, combining rich stores of information with a presentation 
always so lucid and straightforward that the man in the street, 
even the tired business man, cannot fail to find it interesting.” 


THE ONLY HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Which Includes a Complete History of the World War Without Additional Cost 


The publishers of THE BOOK OF HISTORY have an im- 
mense advantage over all other histories of this great war 
which have been written or partly written while it was still 
going on, for such histories of necessity lack the perspective 
and the authentic knowledge of facts impossible to obtain 
at the time of writing. A vast amount of data, official and 
personal, and a long list of authors and journalists have 


been sifted and boiled down to eliminate errors of fact and 
judgment, while the Great War was in progress. But, no 
writing was done until the Armistice was signed: The 
year 1914 rendered every History obsolete which does not 
contain an adequate account of these five crucial years. The 
completion of these splendid volumes brings the — up 
to the present dramatic hour. 


FREE COUPON 


Send for the Free Illustrated History Book 


We have prepared for distribution a booklet containing important 
and interesting pages from the World’s History, illustrated with 
striking pictures and giving interesting descriptions of the contents 
and distinguished authorship of THE BOOK OF HISTORY. Do 
not miss your opportunity to send for the FREE DESCRIPTIVE 


Tue GROLIER SOCIETY, 
2 West 45th Street, New York. 


Send me by mail the free illustrated. booklet 
of specimen pages from THE Book oF History. 


BOOKLET. 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY 


Publishers of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
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HARDWARE] 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


‘**Now this is the place, Pa, where you buy that can of Effecto 


Auto Enamel! I won’t ride 
unless you make it look like a 


Some wives are more persis- 
tent than others. But why wait 
till your wife drives you to it? 

- You’ll get a lot of pleasure and 
profit out of a can of Effecto 
Auto Enamel. It will make 
the old boat glow with pride —and you too! 

Effecto Auto Enamel is the origznal and 
genuine auto enamel — easy-working, self- 
leveling and quick-drying. Nota paint, wax 
or polish, but a durable, long-lasting ename/ 
finish that wears longer than the finish on most 
new cars. Made in nine attractive and usable 
enamel colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, 
Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish, and Top & Seat 
Dressing for renewing and waterproofing all 
kinds of tops, seats and upholstery. 

Choose the color you prefer or finish the 
body in one color, the chassis in another and 
the fenders in Black! You won’t have to 
lay up the car for several weeks —a few hours 
of interesting work and a few dollars worth 


FINISHES 


in that old bus another day, 
regular automobile!”’ 

of Effecto does the trick — 24 
to 48 hours for drying. 

A small can of Effecto Black 
Enamel is mighty handy around 
the garage, fortouching up fend- 
ers, body orchassis. Its habitual 
use prevents rusting and quick deterioration. 

And here’s another tip — if your top, of 
fabric or imitation leather looks gray and dingy 
and leaks a drop here and there, just spread a 
thin coat of Effecto Top & Seat Dressing over 
it. It will look like a regular top and you 
can take it out in a cloudburst and come 
through dry! 

Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 149 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 95 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


are going to put a distributor every town in 
ee States. e 
We teach you now to build a ‘permanent, substan 1 
Dusiness. Write for details now. 
NU-EX FIRE APBLIANCE co. 
503 Buttles Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


SELF- CONSCIOUS? 


Embarrassed in company, lacking in setf-control? 
Let us tell you how you can overcome these troubles. 


THE VERITAS SCIENCE INSTITUTE | 
1400 Broadway DESK 6 New York | 


Fashion says 
the use of 


DEL: A*TONE' 


is necessary so lon’ as 
sleeveless owns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
correct rrect style. That is why 


‘they all use Delatone”’ 
Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 

plication the skin is 
yen firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oration. auty special- 
ists recommend Delatone 
for removal of objec- 
tionable hair pom face, 
neckorarms. 


WERFORD 


$1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. LR 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


HOME 
S respondence. 


(28th Year) Address 


The Huiversity of 


Save Floors -Save Rugs 


See That You Get Them 
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a way of shortening the two years now. 
We ask the court for restitution of conjugal 
rights. If he doesn’t obey, wé can bring a 
suit for divorce in six months’ time. Of 
course you don’t want him back. But 
they won’t know that. Still, there’s a risk 
he might come. I’d rather try cruelty.” 

Winifred shook her head. 

“Tt’s: so beastly.” 

“Well,” Soames murmured, “perhaps 
there isn’t much risk so long as he’s infatu- 
ated and got money. Don’t say anything 
to anybody, and don’t pay any of his 
debts.” 

Winifred sighed. . In spite of all she had 
been through, the sense of loss was heavy 
on her. And this idea of not paying his 
debts any more brought it home to her as 
nothing else yet had. Some richness 
seemed to have gone out of life. Without 
her husband, without her pearls, without 
that intimate sense that she made a brave 
show above the domestic whirlpool, she 
would now have to face the world. She 
felt bereaved indeed. 

And into the chilly kiss he placed on her 
forehead, Soames put more than his usual 
warmth. 

“T have to go down to Robin Hill to- 
morrow,” he said, ‘“‘to see young Jolyon on 
business. He’s got a boy at Oxford. I’d 
like to take Val with me and introduce 
him. Come down to Mapledurham for 
the week-end and bring the children. Oh, 
by the way, no—that won’t do; I’ve got 
some other people coming.” So saying, he 
left her and turned toward Soho. 


IV 
SOHO 


OF all quarters in the queer adventurous 
amalgam called London, Soho is perhaps 
the least suited to the Forsyte spirit. “So- 
ho, my wild one!” George would have 
said if he had seen his cousin going there. 
Untidy, full of Greeks, Ishmaelites, cats, 
Italians, tomatoes, restaurants, organs, 
colored stuffs, queer names, people looking 
out of upper windows, it dwells remote 
from the British body politic. Yet has it 
haphazard proprietary instincts of its own, 
and a certain possessive prosperity which 
keeps its rent up when those of other quar- 
ters go down. For long years, Soames’ 
acquaintanceship with Soho had been con- 
fined to its western bastion, Wardour 
Street. Many bargains had he picked up 
there. Even during those seven years at 
Brighton, after Bosinney’s death and 
Irene’s flight, he had bought treasures 
there sometimes, though he had no place 
to put them; for when the conviction that 
his wife had gone for good at last became 
firm within him, he had caused a board to 
be put up in Montpelier Square: 

FOR SALE 

The lease of this desirable residence. En- 
quire of Messrs. Lesson & ‘Lukes, Court Street, 
Belgravia. 


It had sold within a week—that desir- 
able residence, in the shadow of whose per- 
fection a man and a woman had eaten 
their hearts out. 

Of a misty January evening, just as the 
board was coming down. he had gone there 
once more, and stood against the square- 
railings, looking at its unlighted windows, 
chewing the cud of possessive memories 
which had turned so bitter in the mouth. 
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CHALMERS 


WITH HOT SPOT AND RAM’S-HORN 


HIGHER radiator, a straight cowl, an 

eminently new and refined body, lower 
in line, with square doors, deeply tilted seats, 
a low hung top, a low windshield, contribute 
a new elegance to the Chalmers, which a well 
nigh faultless chassis has made one of the few 
great cars of the world, and brought its sales 
to a new, unprecedented peak. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INC. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CAN.. LTD., WINDSOR, ONT- 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, EXPORT 
DIVISION, 1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Wives of Doctors 
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Why had she never loved him? Why? 
She had been given all she had wanted, 
and, in return, had given him, for three 
long years, all he had wanted—except, 
indeed, her heart. He had uttered a little 
involuntary groan, and a passing police- 
man looked suspiciously at him who no 
longer possessed the right to enter that 
green door with the carved brass knocker 
beneath the board: “For Sale.’”’ A choking 
sensation had attacked his throat, and he 
had hurried away into the mist. That 


evening, he had gone to Brighton to live. 


© B & B 1919 


Don’t Have Corns 


Doctors all know B ue-jay. 

It is made by a surgical dressing 
house whose products doctors use. 

Doctors’ wives, when a corn ap- 
— apply a Blue-jay plaster. 

pain stops instantly. The 
corn is forgotten. 

In two days they remove the 
plaster, and the corn is gone for 
good. Hardly one corn in ten needs 
a second application. 


Millions of others do likewise. 


Stops Pain Instantly 


Sold by 
BAUER & BLACK 


People who know the facts don’t 
pare corns now, or pad them, or use 
old, harsh, mussy treatments. 
They dont use methods, long 
discredited, made by unscientific 
men. 
Try Blue-jay on one corn. Learn 


how instantly the pain stops. 
Watch the corn disappear. ~ 


Try it tonight, and from that 
moment you will simply laugh at 
corns. 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Ends Corns Completely 
Druggists 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers oS Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


IE YOU LIKE MUSIC 


FREE 


378 Calif. Bidg. 


OMEN “tix.” 
Banks are emp! bundreds 


vie: 
11 McLene Buliding, 


SEND :f2 BUNGALOW BOOKS 


ive Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1 
56 Plans, $3000 to $29,000—$1 


est 
60 Plans, $1800 to $4500—$1 


SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books and FREE 
book of 75 Special Plans, also G folder 
“Little Bungalows"’ 46 Plans, to $8000—650 cts. 
Money back v not satisfie 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 


Los Angeles 


Approaching Malta Street, Soho, and 
the Restaurant Bretagne, where Annette 
would be drooping her pretty shoulders 
over her accounts, Soames _ brooded. 
After buying a bit of Wedgwood, one 
evening in April, he had dropped into 
Malta Street to look at a house of his 
father’s which had been turned into a res- 
taurant—a risky proceeding, and one not 
quite in accordance with the terms of the 
lease. He had stared for a little at the 
outside, painted a good cream-color, with 
two peacock-blue tubs containing little bay 
trees in a recessed doorway, and at the 
words: ‘Restaurant Bretagne” above 
them in gold letters—rather favorably im- 
pressed. Entering, he had noticed that 
several people were already seated at little 
round green tables with little pots of fresh 
flowers on them and Brittany-ware plates, 
and had asked of a trim waitress to see the 
proprietor. They had shown him into a 
back room where a girl was sitting at a 
simple bureau covered with papers and a 
small round table was laid for three. The 
impression of cleanliness, order, and good 
taste was confirmed when the girl got up, 


ying, 
“You wish to see maman, monsieur?”’ in 
a broken accent. 

“Yes,”’ Soames had answered; “TI repre- 
sent your landlord; in fact, I’m his son.” 

““Won’t you sit down, monsieur, please? 
Tell maman to come to this gentleman.” 

He was pleased that the girl seemed im- 
pressed, because it showed business in- 
stinct; and suddenly he noticed that she 
was remarkably pretty—so remarkably 
pretty that his eyes found a difficulty in 
leaving her face. When she moved to put 
a chair for him, she swayed in a curious, 
subtle way, as if she had been put together 
by some one with a special secret skill, and 
her face and neck, which was a little bared, 
looked as fresh as if they had been sprayed 
with dew. Probably at this moment 
Soames decided that the lease had not 
been violated; though to himself and his 
father he based the decision on the effi- 
ciency of those illicit adaptations in the 
building, on the signs of prosperity, and 
the obvious business capacity of Madame 
Lamotte. He did not, however, neglect 
to leave certain matters to future con- 
sideration, which had necessitated further 


nai, | Visits, so that the little back room had be- 


come quite accustomed to his spare, not 
unsolid, but unobtrusive figure, and his 
pale face with clipped mustache and dark 
hair not yet grizzling at the sides. 

“Un monsieur tres distingué,’” Madame 
Lamotte found him, and, presently, “érés 
amical; trés gentil’”—watching his eyes 
upon her daughter. 

She was one of those generously built, 
fine-faced, dark-haired Frenchwomen, 
whose every action and tone of voice in- 
spire perfect confidence in the thorough- 


ness of their domestic tastes, their knowl- 
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lesson certificate with each in- ECONOMY PLANS of CALIFORNIA 
Learn To Play All) toanyclimate. 
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JENKINS MUSIC CO, 
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‘ 


“Henry Wilson! How can you use such perfectly awful language? It’s your own fault, any- 
way for starting out with that cheap tire when you had a Kelly-Springfield in the garage.” 
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HE fairy fine strands 
of “Best Knit” Hosiery 


shape themselves perfectly to 
the contour of every dainty 
curve. A delightful tailored fit 


—the beauty of which is en- 


hanced bya deep rich lustre 
attained only by exclusive 
“Best Knit” process of fin- 
ishing — lending a 
charming touch of 
correctness tothe 
well gowned wom- 
an’s attire. 

“Best Knit” Ho- 
siery entirely satisfies 
most exacting 
demands at a most 

economical cost. 


A full range of colors 
in popular weights 
and styles, in silk, 
silk plaited, silk lisle, 
and lisle. 


If your dealer cannot 

supply you write us. 
) Milwaukee Hosiery 
Company, Milwau- 
: kee, Wis. 
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LettuceGeam 


May Become Several 
Shades Darker in a Day 


—can grow sallow, faded and 
dingy before you realize it. 

Correct this condition in time. 
Use the cream that has been 
especially prepared for the sal- 
low skin. 


deeper layers of the skin, where the 
coloring matter is located, and effect- 
ively removes sallowness, restoring 
the rosy glow of youth to the com- 
plexion. 


How to Use 


Lettuce Cream for 
cleansing the skin. 

Tissue Cream for a 
rough, dry skin. 

Cream for 
an oily skin. 


Whitening Cream for 
sallow skin. 

& Acne Cream for 
blemishes and black- 
heads. 


Motor Cream for 
skin protection. 


Cream before 
using Powder. 


Foundation 
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| edge of cooking, and the careful increase 
of their bank-balances. fe: 

After those visits to the Restaurant 
Bretagne had begun, the visits to some- 
where else ceased, without any definite 
decision—for Soames, like all Forsytes, 
and the great majority of their country- 
men—was a born empiricist. It was this 
change in his mode of life which gradually 
made him so definitely conscious that he 
desired to alter his condition from that of 
the unmarried married man to that of the 
unmarried man remarried. 

Turning into Malta Street on this eve- 
ning of early October, 1899, he bought a 
paper to see if there were any after-develop- 
ment of the Dreyfus case—a question 
which he had always found useful in mak- 
ing closer acquaintanceship with Madame 
Lamotte and her daughter, Catholic and 
anti-Dreyfusard. 

Scanning those columns, Soames found 
nothing French, but noticed a general fall 
on the stock exchange and an ominous 
leader about the Transvaal. He entered, 
thinking: “‘War’s a certainty. I shall sell 
my consols.” Not that he had many per- 
sonally—the rate of interest was too 
wretched—but he should advise his com- 
panies—consols would certainly go down. 

A look, as he passed the doorways of the 
restaurant, assured him that business was 
good as ever, and this, which in April 
would have pleased him, now gave him a - 
certain uneasiness. If the steps which he 
had to take ended in his marrying Annette, 
he would rather see her mother safely back 
in France—a move to which the prosperity 
of the Restaurant Bretagne might become 
an obstacle. He would have to buy them 
out, of course, for French people only came 
to England to make money, and it would 
mean a higher price. And then that pecu- 
liar, sweet sensation at the back of his 
throat, and a slight thumping about. the 
heart which he always experienced at the 
door of the little room prevented his think- 
ing how much it would cost. 

Going in, he was conscious of an abun- 
dant black skirt vanishing through the 
door into the restaurant, and of Annette 
with her hands up to her hair. It was the 
attitude in which, of all others, he admired 
her—so beautifully straight and rounded 
and supple.- And he said: 

“T just came in to talk to your mother 
about pulling down that partition. No; 
don’t call her.” 

“ Monsieur will have supper with us? It 
will be ready in ten minutes.” 

Soames, who still held her hand, was 
overcome by an impulse which surprised 


im. 

“You look so pretty to-night,” he said;. 
“so very pretty. Do you know how 
pretty you look, Annette?” 

Annette withdrew her hand, and blushed. 

“ Monsieur is very good.” 

“Not a bit good,” said Soames, and sat 
down gloomily. 

Annette made a little expressive gestu:e 
with her hands; a smile was crinkling her 
red lips untouched by salve. 

And, looking at those lips, Soames said, 
“Are you happy over here, or do you 
want to go back to France?” ; 

“Oh, I like London! Paris, of course. 
But London is better than Rennes, and the 
English country is so beautiful. I have 
been to Richmond last Sunday.” 

Soames went through a moment of cal- 
culating struggle. His river house at 
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tringent Whitening eum 
——_= Whitening Cream—one of the “Seven Chart of 
Marinello Creams”— penetrates to the Marinello 
CARS 
Whitening Cream 
After carefully cleansing your | J 
face and neck each night with # and . 
Lettuce Cream, rub in Whiten- /4 | 
ing Cream until every bit has / 
notice a marked improve- & QR \ 
pany, Mallers Bidg., Chi- =) 
cago, or 366 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. | 
0) 
Drug and 
CA Beauty Aid | Department 
« for Every eed Stores 


Simple Reasons for 
Better Mileage 


Though thousands upon thou- 
sands of Mohawk Tires are in 
use throughout the country 
today—not in one of them has 
even an ounce of the many 
cost-cutting (but quality re- 
— rubber substitutes been 
u . 


4 


Every one of these tires has 
been made by hand—for the 


sake of perfect uniformity and 
maximum wearing qualities. 


Experts only have been employ- 
ed to build them—upon not one 
will you find the handmark of 
an inexperienced craftsman. 


For seven years this standard 
of quality has been maintained 
without one single season’s, 
day’s or even hour’s deviation. 


| Good dealers everywhere handle them 
MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City Dallas 


Boston ; Atlanta 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Detroit, Mich. 


i “‘Finish in haste and repent at leisure. A 
4 wrong choice of finishes has spoiled many a 
home interior. When my customers put 
ia) it up to me I 
some, lasting 
# good byusing Berry Brothers’ Varnishes, 
Enamels and Stains.”° 
There is a Berry Brothers’ finish for 
every interior decorative purpose. Be 


fH sure to write for free copy of our 
illustrated home builder’s book. ’ 


BROTHERS 
Worlds Lergest Maker 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 


tee them a hand- 
nish, and always make 


Walkerville, Ont. 


Printing Cheap) 


Larger $25 Job press $100. Save money. Print 
(Qe for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for press catalog, TYPE,cards, 

ctc. THE PRESS D-36, Meriden, Conn. 


Let Us Show You 


How you can turn your spare time into 
extra money by selling subscriptions to 
Cosmopolitan Magazine and getting re- 
newals in your vicinity. Write Inter- 
national Magazine Company, Dept. I’-4 
119 West goth Street, New York 


IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door; standard 
authors. fine editions. new books. 
all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson's catalog. 
Write for our great book cat- 

This catalog is a short 

is so used 


DAVID B. CLARKSO 


BROKER 


426 CLARKSON BUILDING. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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cy to the present time it has been almost” 
impossible to get a face powder to stay on 
the face longer than it takes to put it on. You 
powder your nose nicely and the first gust of 
wind or the first puff of your handkerchief 
and away goes the powder, leaving your nose 
shiny and conspicuous, probably just at the 
very moment when you would give anything 
to appear at your best. A special- 
ist has at last perfected a pure 
powder that really stays on; that 
stays on until you wash it off. 
It does not contain white lead 
or rice powder to make it stay | 
on. This improved formula con- 
tains a medicinal powder doctors 
prescribe to improve the com- 
lexion. In fact, this powder 
elps to prevent and reduce en- 
larged pores and irritations. It 


is also astringent, discouraging flabbiness, 
crow’s feet and wrinkles. This unusual powder 
is called La-may (French, Poudre L’Amé). 
Because La-may is pure and because it stays 
on so well, it is already used by over a million 
American women. All dealers carry the large 
sixty cent box and many dealers also carry the 
generous thirty cent size. When you use this 
harmless powder and see how 
beautifully it improves your com- 
plexion you will understand why 
La-may so quickly ‘became the 
most popular beauty powder sold 
in New York. We will give you 
five thousand dollars if you 
can buy a better face powder 
anywhere at any price. Herbert 
Roystone, Dept. N., 16 East 
18th St., New York. Save this 
notice. 
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-|-Mapledurham! Dared -he?--Dared he go 


so far as that—to ask them down—and 
show her what there was to look forward 
to? Still—down there, one could say 
things. In this room, it was impossible. 

“T want you and your mother,” he said 
suddenly, “to come for the afternoon next 
Sunday. My house is on the river; it’s not 
too late in this weather, and I can show 
you some good pictures. What do you 
say? ” 

Annette clasped her hands. 

“Tt will be lovely! The river is so beau- 
tiful.” 

“That’s understood, then. IT’ll ask 
madame.” 

He need say no more to her this evening 
and risk giving himself away. But had 
he not already said too much? Did one 
ask restaurant proprietors with pretty 
daughters down to one’s country house 
without design? Madame Lamotte would 
see, if Annette didn’t. Well; there was 
not much that madame did not see. Be- 
sides, this was the second time he had 
stayed to supper with them; he owed 
them hospitality—— 

Walking home toward Park Lane, for 
he was staying at his father’s, with the 
impression of Annette’s soft, clever hand 
within his own, his thoughts were pleasant, 
slightly sensual, rather puzzled. Take 
steps! What steps? How? Dirty linen 
washed in public? Pah! With his reputa- 
tion for sagacity, for far-sightedness and 
the clever extrication of others, he, who 
stood for proprietary interests, to become 
the plaything of that law of which he was 
a pillar!’ There was something revolting 
in the thought. Winifred’s affair was bad 
enough. To have a double dose of pub- 
licity in the family! Would not a liaison 
be better than that—a Jiaison, and a son 
he could adopt? But dark, solid, watch- 
ful Madame Lamotte blocked the avenue 
of that vision. No; that would not work. 
It was not as if Annette could have a real 
passion for him; one could not expect 
that at his age. If her mother wished, if 
the worldly advantage were manifestly 
great—perhaps. If not, refusal would 
be certain. Besides, he thought: “I’m 
not a villain. I don’t want to hurt her, 
and I don’t want anything underhand. 
But I do want her, and I want a son. 
There’s nothing for it but divorce—some- 
how—anyhow—divorce!” 

Under the shadow of the plane trees in 
the lamplight, he passed slowly along the 
railings of the Green Park. Mist clung 
there among the bluish tree-shapes be- 
yond range of the lamps. How many hun- 
dred times he had walked past those trees, 
from his father’s house in Park Lane, when 
he was quite a young man, or from his own 
house in Montpelier Square in those four 
years of married lifet And to-night, mak- 
ing up his mind to free himself, if he could, 
of that long, useless marriage tie, he took 
a fancy to walk on, in at Hyde Park 
Corner, out at Knightsbridge Gate, just as 
he used to when going home to Irene in the 
old days. What could she be like now— 
how had she passed the years since he iast 
saw her, twelve years in all—eight already 


- since uncle Jolyon left her that money? 


Was she still beautiful? Would he know 
her if he saw her? “I’ve not changed 
much,” he thought; ‘I expect she has. 
She made me suffer ” 

He remembered, suddenly, one night, the 
first on which he went out to dinner alone— 
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Only Essex Shares 
Hudson’s Qualities 


They Show Why Essex Went 3037 Miles in 50 Hours, 
and is Rightful Runner-up to the Super-Six Performance | 


A critical public has judged the Essex. 

In the year past it set a world’s sales 
record. 

More than $35,000,000 was paid for 
22,000 Essex cars now in service. 

That shows how men wanted what Essex 
offered. 

Now Essex proves the accuracy of 
motordom’s judgment. 

Let the official test speak: 

On the Cincinnati Speedway a stock 


chassis Essex made a new world mark of . 


3037 miles in 50 hours, under observation 
of the American Automobile Association. 

With other trials the same Essex ran a 
total of 5870 miles in 94 hours, 22 minutes 
driving time, averaging over a mile a 
minute 


Both Have This 
Motor Heat Control 


Still another Essex phzeton holds the 
world’s 24-hour road mark of 1061 miles. 

The Essex and Hudson are of course 
totally different types. 

But note the advantages Essex shares 
with Hudson. 


For instance, the radiator shutters by 
which efficient operating heat is main- 
tained in coldest weather. They mean 
everything to satisfactory winter driving. 
Closed, they keep the heat in. 

No unsightly hood covers are needed. 
They give summer efficiency to gasoline. 
They end hard starting. And in warm 
weather, opened, they give the maximum 
cooling. 


The Performance Leaders 
in Every Community 


The Essex, of course, does not 
cost as much as the Hudson, and 
though it is admittedly the runner-up 
in performance, it can never be all the 


- Super-Six is. 


In speed—in acceleration—in hill- 
climbing—in endurance—no stock car 
ever matched Hudson’s famous records. 

In every community you will find the 
two cars most noted for performance are 
the Hudson Super-Six and Essex. 

Demand for both is so large that only 
by placing your order ahead can you 
insure delivery when you want it. 
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Write for “L’art de la Toilette” to 
BORGFELDT & CO. NEW YORK 


Wholesale Discounts 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER so you can try these famous shirts 

ymail. Price for the set $5.70 less 10%. On receipt of 
$1 we send these three shirts parcel post C. O. D. $4.13 
and postage. 


Six Months’ Wear Guaranteed 


These shirts are made of finest white percele shirting fab- 
ric with neat stripes of blue, black, and lavender. One 
shirt of each color to the set. Cut in the popular coat 
style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fashion- 
able. Standard sizes 14 to 17. 

‘Money back if not pleased, Save time, order now and 


WRITE DURATEX 


Catalog 


as good as a smart New York store and get wholesale rates 
on fashionable hosiery, underwear, neckwear, soft and 
stiff cuff dress and sport shirts. Guaranteed torsix months’ 
wear or New garments free. You owe your pocketbook to 
send for it and be your own dealer and save dealers’ 
profits on all you buy. 


Wearer agents make extra money in spare time. 


GOODELL & CO., 525 DURATEX BLDG., NEW YORK 
La, gest mail order wholesale haberdashery house in the world 


an old Malburian dinner—the first year of 
their marriage. With what eagerness he 
had hurried back and, entering softly as a 
cat, had heard her playing! Opening the 
drawing-room door noiselessly, he had 
stood watching the expression on her face, 
different from any he knew, so much more 
open, so confiding, as though to her music 
she was giving a heart he had never seen. 
And he remembered how she stopped and 
looked round, how her face changed back 
to that which he did know, and what an 
icy shiver had gone through him for all 
that the next moment he was fondling her 
shoulders. Yes; she had made him suffer. 
Divorce! It seemed ridiculous, after all 
these years of utter separation. But it 
would have to be. No other way! “The 
question,” he thought, with sudden real- 
ism, “is—which of us? She or I? She 
deserted me. She ought ‘to pay for it. 
There'll be some one, I suppose.” Invol- 
untarily, he uttered a little snarling sound, 
and, turning, made his way back to Park 
Lane. 
V 


JAMES SEES VISIONS 


Tue butler himself opened the door 
and, closing it softly, detained Soames on 
the inner mat. 

“Themaster’s poorly, sir,” he murmured. 
“He wouldn’t go to bed till you came in. 
He’s still in the dining-room.” 

Soames responded in the hushed tone 
to which the house was now accustomed. 

“What’s the matter with him, Warm- 
son?” 

“Nervous, sir, I think. Might be the 
funeral—might be Mrs. Dartie’s coming 
round, this afternoon, sir. I think he over- 
heard something. I’vetook him inanegus. 
The mistress has just gone up.” 

Soames hung up his hat on a mahogany 
stag’s horn. 

“All right, Warmson; you can go to 
bed. Ill take him up myself.” And he 
passed into the dining-room. 

James was sitting before the fire in a 
big armchair, with a camel’s-hair shawl, 
very light and warm, over his frock-coated 
shoulders, on to which his long white 
whiskers drooped. His white hair, still 
fairly thick, glistened in the lamplight; 
a little moisture from his fixed light-gray 
eyes stained the cheeks still fairly well 
colored, and the long, deep furrows run- 
ning to the corners of the clean-shaven 
lips, which moved as if mumbling thoughts. 
His long legs, thin as a crow’s, in shep- 
herd’s-plaid trousers, were kent at less 
than a right angle, and on the knee a 
spindly hand moved continually, with 
fingers wide apart and glistening tapered 
nails. 

Beside him, on a low stool, stood a half- 
finished glass of negus bedewed with beads 
of heat. There he had been sitting, with 
intervals for meals, all day. At eighty- 
eight, he was still organically sound, but 
suffering terribly from the thought that 
no one ever told him anything. It is, in- 
deed, doubtful how he had become aware 
that Roger was being buried that day, for 
Emily had kept it from him. She was 
always keeping things from him. Emily 
was only seventy! 

James had a grudge against his wife’s 
youth. He felt, sometimes, that he would 
never have married her if he had known 
that she would have so many years before 
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The Latest Harrison 


Fisher Girl. In color. 
11x14 — 25 cents 
ee cover) 


Delivery guaranteed. If outside 
of the United States, please add 
10 cents for registration. 


Our 1920 catalog sent upon receipt 
of 10c postage. Edition limited. 


Cosmopolitan Print Dept. 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. City 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 


U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
maijed free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE C0. 


{7A State St., Marshall, Mich, 
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176 pages 


Right metnoas and 
tested seeds mean pro- 


ductive gardens. Maule’s FREE 
Seed Book gives both. 


Beneit by our 43 

years’ experience as seedsmen, gar- 

deners, and farmers. All the secrets 
of garden success and a lot of 
new, unusual features. 


garden facts 


2.08 Arch St.. Phila., Pa. 
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Whére your’ 


fire money goes ~~ 
When you skid- 


Every time you skid you wear off miles and miles of tire service. 
It’s like so many dollars being thrown in front of the street clean- 
_er’s scraper. Loss of traction always means loss of tire money. 


Chief Engineer of the International 
Motor Company, A. F. Masury, says: 
*‘Sliding the wheels of railroad cars causes flat wheels. If sliding a " a 
hardened steel tire over a smooth steel rail fora few seconds can so : 


abrade the wheel that its pounding will crack 150-lb. rails, fancy the 
damage to a rubber tire in skidding or sliding over a stone or concrete road. 


*‘No matter how carefully and skillfully you drive when roads are wet 
and slippery, it is next to impossible to avoid skidding unless your 
tires are equipped with Anti-Skid Chains—such as Weed Chains.’’ 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


For Protection and Preservation 


Weed Chains insure safety, economy and tire protection . ua 
—Always put them on “At the First Drop of Rain”. i :. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc.. 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety 
Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburg NewYork Portland, Orc. San Francisco 
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Let the Next Pair 
Be E. Z. 


You learn something every day; the 
day you first wear the 


“WIDE FOR COMFORT” 


you will have learned what garter 
comfort means. 


The wider, luxurious band of soft 
elastic -clings snugly 
to the leg—not be- 
cause it is tight, 
but because it 
fits. 


You must 
try a pair 

of E. Z. 
Garters to 
appreciate 
their comfort. 
If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, send us his 
name and wewillsee 
that you are supplied. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. C 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


her when he had so few. It was not natural. 
She would live fifteen or twenty years after 
he was gone, and. might spend a lot of 
money; she had always had extravagant 
tastes. For all he knew, she might want 
to buy one of these motor-cars. Cicely 
and Rachel and Imogen and all the young 
people—they all rode those bicycles now, 
and went off goodness knew where. 

And now Roger was gone. He didn’t 
know—couldn’t tell! The family was 
b up. Soames would know how 
much his uncle had left. Curiously, he 
thought of Roger as Soames’ uncle, not as 
his own brother. Soames! 


world. Soames was careful; 
warm man, but he had no one to leave his 
money to. There it was! -He didn’t know. 

Where was Soames? Hehadgoneto the 
funeral, of course, which they had tried to 
keep from him. He knew that perfectly 
well; he had seen his son’s trousers. Roger! 
Roger in his coffin! He remembered how, 
when they came up from school together 
from the west, on the box seat of the old 
Lowflyer in 1824, Roger had got into the 
“boot” and gone to sleep. James uttered 
a thin cackle. A funny fellow—Roger— 
an original! He didn’t know! Younger 
than himself, and in his coffin! The family 
was breaking up. There was Val going to 
the university; he never came to see him 
now. He would cost 2 pretty penny up 
there. It was an extravagant age. And 
all the pretty pennies that his four grand- 
children would cost him danced before 
James’ eyes. He did not grudge them the 
money, but he grudged terribly the risk 
which the spending of that money might 
bring on them; he grudged the diminution 
of security. Nobody thought of anything 
but spending money in these days, and 
racing about, and having what they called 
“a good time.” A motor-car went past 
the window. Ugly, great lumbering thing, 
making all that racket! But there it was, 
the country rattling to the dogs! People 
in such a hurry that they couldn’t even 
care for style—a neat turnout like his 
barouche and bays was worth all those new- 
fangled things. And consols at a hundred 
and sixteen! There1.ust bea lot of money 
in the country. 

And now there was this old Kruger! 
They hal tried to keep old Kruger from 
him. But he knew better; -Lere would be 
a pretty kettle of ‘sh out there! He 


= |shouldn’t wonder if the empire split up and 
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Whitens the Skin at Once 


or Money Back 
Is used in place of pooee, has same 
effect but does not show. 
Red, Brown or Dark Face, Neck, Arms 
or Hands made a beautiful white at 
once or money cheerfully refunded. 
Absolutely Harmless 
When entertaining or being entertained, 
ou will find exquisite satisfaction in 
ving your skin so beautiiul. Accept 
no substitute. 
Try Derma Viva Rouge also, purely vege- 
table. In mirrored box, with puff. 
\ Either article sold at every toilet counter 
or sent prepaid uponreceiptof52c. 
Derma Viva Co. 


61: mm 
Chicago, Ulinois 


= |aster to his erves occurred. 
=== | dozing when he became aware of voices— 


| thing! 


went to pot. -in1 this vision of the em- 
pire going to pot filled a full quarter of an 
hour with qualms of the r1ost serious char- 
acter. *~e had eaten a poor lunch because 
of them. 

But it was after lunch that the real dis- 
He had been 


low voices. Ah, they never told him any- 
Winifred’s and her mother’s. 
“Monty!” Ah, that fellow Dartie— 
always that fellow Dartie! The voices had 
receded, and James had been left alone, 


= | with his ears standing up like a hare’s, and 


fear creeping about his inwards. Why did 
they leave him alone? Why didn’t they 
come and tell him? And an awful thought, 
which through long years had haunted 


5 |him; concreted again swiftly in his brain. 
¥|Dartie had gone bankrupt—fraudulently 
bankrupt, and to save Winifred and the 


children, he, James, would have to pay! 


It was more} 
and more the one solid spot in a vanishing] */ ; 
he was a|*- 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 


corns or calluses so 
they lift off 


Apply a few drops of 
Freezone upon a touchy 
corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of 
pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
> hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 


Tiny bottle costs few cents 
at drug stores—anywhere 


Are YOU Earning $136 a Week? 


That is what Mrs Keen earned in one week 
etting new subscriptions and securing renewals 
for Cosmopolitan and five other great magazines. 
He is just an ambitious, industrious young man, 
working on a ew plan that is proving highly successful. 
If you want toearn more money, write us telling 
us as much as you think we may need to know in 
orderto decide that you are the man we want to 
represent us in a vicinity. 
Ask for Portfolio E-4. If we can get together 
it means from ten to twenty dollars a day for you 


if you areahustler. Write today. 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Publishers of 
HEARST’S 


COSMOPOLITAN 
MOTOR 
MOTOR BOATING 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


2|!Could he—could Soames turn him into 
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a limited company? 
There it was! With every minute before 
Emily came back, the specter fiercened. 
Why, it might be forgery! With eyes fixed 
on the doubted Turner in the center of the 
wall, James suffered tortures. He saw 
Dartie in the dock, his grandchildren in 
the gutter, and himself in bed. He saw 
the doubted Turner being sold at Jobson’s, 
and all the majestic edifice of property in 
rags. He saw, in fancy, Winifred unfash- 
ionably dressed, and heard, in fancy, 
Emily’s voice saying, ‘“‘Now, don’t fuss, 
ames.” She was always saying, “Don’t 
fuss.” She had no nerves; he ought never 
to have married her—a woman eighteen 
years younger than himself. Then Emily’s 
real voice said, 

‘Have you had a nice nap, James?” 

Nap! He was in torment, and she asked 
him that! 

“What’s this about Dartie?”’ he said. 
and his eyes glared at her. 

Emily’s self-possession never deserted 
her. 

“What have you been hearing?” she 
asked blandly. 

“What’s this about Dartie?’”’ repeated 
James. ‘‘He’s gone bankrupt.” 

“*Fiddle!” 

James made a great effort and rose to 
the full height of his storklike figure. 

“You never tell me anything,” he said; 
“he’s gone bankrupt.” 

The destruction of that fixed idea seemed 
to Emily all that mattered at the mo- 
ment. 

“He has not,” she answered firmly. 
“He’s gone to Buenos Aires.” 

If she had said, ‘‘He’s gone to Mars,” 
she could not have dealt James a more 
stunning blow; his imagination, invested 
entirely in British securities, could as little 
grasp one place as the other. 

“‘What’s he gone there for?” he said. 
“He’s got no money. What did he 
take?” 

Agitated within by Winifred’s news, and 
goaded by reiteration, Emily said calmly, 

“He took Winifred’s pearls and a 
dancer.” 

“What!” said James, and sat down. 

His sudden collapse alarmed her, and, 
smoothing his forehead, she said, 

“Now, don’t fuss, James.” 

A dusky red had spread over James’ 
cheeks and forehead. 

“I paid for them,” he said tremblingly; 
“he’s a thie-—I—I knew how it would be. 
He'll be the death of me; he—” “Words 
failed him, and he sat quite still. Emily, 
who thought she knew him so well, was 
alarmed, and went toward the sideboard 
where she kept some sal volatile. She 
could not see the tenacious Forsyte spirit 
working in that thin, tremulous shape 
against the extravagance of the emotion 
called up by this outrage on Forsyte prin- 
ciples—the Forsyte spirit deep in there, 
saying: ‘‘You mustn’t get into a fantod— 
it'll never do. You won’t digest your 
lunch. You'll havea fit.” All unseen by 
her, it was doing better work in James 
than sal volatile. 

“Drink this,” she said. 

James waved it aside. 

““What was Winifred about,” he said, 
“to let him take her pearls?” 

Emily perceived the crisis past. 

can have mine,” she said comfort- 
ably. ‘‘I never wear them. She’d better 
have a divorce.” - 


No; he couldn't. 


6,000 More People 


Every Day Start Saving Teeth in This Way 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


There is a new, scientific tooth paste 
used on millions of teeth today. You see 


| them everywhere—glistening teeth, con- 


spicuous for their beauty. 

Leading dentists all over America are 
urging its daily use. Over 6,000 people 
daily, on the average, write us for a trial 
tube. 

Soon or late all careful people are bound 
to join these users. But this is to urge 
you to learn at once what this new method 
means. 


To End the Film 


The purpose is to end the film—that 
viscous film which coats the teeth and 
causes most tooth troubles. 

You can feel this film. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. The 
tooth brush does not end it. So month 


after month it remains there, causing 
stain and tartar and decay. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments’ and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
All these troubles are constantly increas- 
ing, despite the wide use of the tooth brush. 
And film is the major reason. i 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a way to combat film. Able 
authorities have proved its efficiency by 
countlecs careful tests. 

It is now embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent—a tooth paste which meets 
every dental requirement. And a 10-Day 
Tube is being offered to let everyone see 
what it does. 


Watch Your Teeth Whiten 


Get this free tube and let your mirror 
show you Pepsodent effects. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albumin- 
ous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 

A new discovery has made pepsin pos- 
sible. Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
But science has now found a harmless 
activating method. And now this efficient 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film c.mbatant, 
now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere and supplied by 
druggists in large tubes. 


film combatant can be every day ap- 
plied. 

Send the coupon for a 10-day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See - 
how the teeth whiten as fixed film dis- 
appears. 

Compare this new-day method with the 
old. Then let the clear results decide 
what is best for you and yours. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 156, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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important part of 
a good meal 


Baker’s Cocoa 


adds pleasure and 
profit 


Its flavor is delicious, 


the natural flavor of 
high-gradecocoa beans; 


it is nutritious, contain- 


You Can Easily Get a 


) BIG PAYING HOTEL JOB 


Hotels need hundreds of men and women 
with training—positions waiting. - We train 
you by mail for high-salaried.position. No 
previous experience necessary. Big pay, fine living, 
interesting work, quick advancement, free meals and 
apartment. Free book explains all. Send for it today! 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Room 207 A Mather Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


DIAMONDS 
For a Few Cents a Day 
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“There you go!” said James. 
vorce!” 
f@mily.. Where’s Soames?” 

“He'll be in directly.” 

“No, he won’t,” said James almost 
fiercely; ‘“‘he’s at the funeral. You think 
I know nothing.” 

“Well,” said Emily, with calm, “you 
shouldn’t get into such fusses when we 
tell you things.” 

And, plumping up his cushions and put- 
ting the sal volatile beside him, she left 
the room. 

But James sat there seeing visions—of 
Winifred in the divorce court, and the 
family name in the papers, of the earth 
falling on Roger’s coffin, of Val taking 
after his father, of the pearls he had paid 
for and would never see again, of money 
back at four per cent. and the country 
going to the dogs; and as the afternoon 
wore into evening, and tea-time passed and 
dinner-time, those visions became more 
and more mixed and menacing—of being 
told nothing—till he had nothing left of all 
his wealth, and they told him nothing of it. 
Where was Soames? Why didn’t he come 
in? 

His hand grasped the glass of negus: he 
raised it to drink and saw his son standing 
there looking at him. A little sigh of relief 
escaped his lips, and, putting the glass 
down, he said: 

“There. you are! 
Buenos Aires. ” 


Dartie’s gone to 


Soames nodded. 
“That’s all right,” he said; “good rid- 
dance.” 


A wave of assuagement passed over 
James’ brain. Soames knew. Soames 
was the only one of them all who had 
sense. Why couldn’t he come and live at 
home? He had no son of hisown. And 
he said plaintively: 

“At my. age, I get nervous. I wish you 
were more at home, my boy. 

Again Soames nodded; the mask of his 
countenance betrayed no understanding, 
but he went closer and, as if by accident, 
touched his father’s shoulder. 

“They sent their love to you at Timo- 
thy’s,” he said. “It went off all right. 
I’ve been to see Winifred. I’m going to 
take steps.” And he thought, “Yes; and 
you mustn’t hear of them.” 

James looked up. His long white whisk- 
ers quivered; between them his thin throat 
between the points of his collar looked very 
gristly and naked. 

“T’ve been very poorly all day,” he said; 
“they never tell me anything.” 

Soames’s heart twitched. 

“Well, it’s all right. There’s noth- 
ing to worry about. Will you come up 
now?” And he put his hand under his 
father’s arm. 

James obediently and tremulously raised 
himself, and together they. went slowly 
across the room, which had a rich look in 
the firelight, and out to the stairs. Very 
slowly they ascended. 

““Good-night, my boy,” said James, at 
his bedroom door. 

““Good-night, father,” answered Soames. 
His hand stroked down the sleeve beneath 
the shawl; it seemed to have almost 
nothing in it, so thin was the arm. And, 
turning away from the light in the opening 
doorway, he went up the extra flight to his 
own bedroom. 

“T want a son,” he thought, sitting cn 
the edge of his bed;.“\J.- want a son.” _ 


eee Di- 
We’ve never divorce in the 


. He often thought: “Glad I’ma painter” — 
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‘VI 
NO-LONGER-YOUNG JOLYON AT HOME 


TREES take little account of time, and 
the old oak on the uppér lawn at Robin 
Hill looked no day older than when Bosin- 
ney sprawled under it.and said to Soames, 
“Forsyte, I've found the very place for 
your house.” Since then, Swithin had 
dreamed and old Jolyon died beneath its 
branches. And now, close to the swing. 
no-longer-young Jolyon often painted 
there. Of all spots in the world, it was, 
perhaps, the most sacred to him, for he had 
loved his father. 

These last eleven years at Robin Hill had 
formed in Jolyon’s life as a: painter the 
important period of success. He was now 
in the very van of water-color art, hanging 


on the line everywhere. His drawings - 


fetched high prices. Specializing in that 
one medium with the tenacity of his breed, 
he had “‘arrived,” rather late, but not too 
late for a member of the family which 
made a point of living forever. His art 
oo really deepened and improved; and 
though, in conformity with his position, 
he had grown a short fair beard which was 
just beginning to grizzle, his brown face 
had lost the warped expression of his 
ostracised period and looked if anything 
younger. The loss of his wife, in 1894, had 
been one of those domestic tragedies which 
turn out in the end for the good of all. — 

After her death, Jolyon had fallen, year 
by year, into a more and mote detached 
and brotherly attitude toward his own son 
and daughters. treating them with a sort 
of whimsical equality. _ When he went 
down to Harrow to see Jolly, he never 
quite knew which of them was the elder, 
and would sit eating cherries with him out 
of one paper bag, with an affectionate and 
ironical smile twisting up an eyebrow and 
curling his lips alittle. And he was always 
careful to have money in his pocket, and 
to be modish in his dress, so that his son 
need not blush for him. They were per- 
fect friends, but never seemed to have occa- 
sion for verbal confidences, both having 
the competitive self-consciousness of For- 
sytes. They knew they would stand by 
each other in scrapes, but there was no 
need to talk about it. Jolyon had a per- 
fect horror—partly original sin, but partly 
the result of his early immorality—ot the 
motal attitude. The most he could ever 
have said to his son would have been: 
“Look here, old man: Don’t forget you’re 
a gentleman,” and then have wondered 
whimsically whether that was not a snob- 
bish sentiment. 

The great cricket match was perhaps 
the most searching and awkward time they 
annually went through together, for Jolyon 
had beenat Eton. They would be particu- 
larly careful during that match, continually 
saying: ‘‘Hooray! Oh, hard luck, old 
man!” or “Hooray! Oh, bad luck, dad!” 
to each other, when some disaster at which 
their hearts bounded happened to the 
opposing school. And Jolyon would wear 
a gray top-hat instead of his usual soft one, 
to save his son’s feelings, for a black top- 
hat he could not stomach. 

When jolly went up to Oxford, Jolyon 
went up with him, amused, humble, and a 
little anxious not to discredit his boy. 
among all these youths who seemed so 
much more assured and old than himself. 
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he had long dropped underwriting at 
Lloyds—‘“‘it’s so innocuous. You can’t 
look down on a painter—you can’t take 
him seriously enough.” For Jolly, who 
had a sort of natural lordliness, had passed 
at once into a very small set who secretly 
amused his father. The boy had fair hair 
which curled a little, and his grandfather’s 
deep-set iron-gray eyes. He was well- 
built and very upright, and always pleased 
Jolyon’s esthetic sense; so that he was a 
tiny bit afraid of him, as artists ever are of 
those of their own sex whom they admire 
physically. On that occasion, he actually 
did screw up his courage to give his son 
advice, and this was it: 

“Look here, old man: You’re bound to 
get into debt; mind you come to me at 
once. Of course I’ll always pay them. 
But you might remember that one respects 
oneself more afterward if one pays one’s 
own way. And don’t ever borrow except 
from me, will you?” 

And Jolly had said, 

“All right, dad; I won’t.” (And he 
never had.) 

‘And there’s just one other thing: I 
don’t know much about morality and that; 
but there is this: It’s always worth while, 
before you do anything, to consider 
whether it’s going to hurt another person 
more than is absolutely necessary.” 

Jolly had looked thoughtful and nodded, 
and presently had squeezed his father’s 
hand. And Jolyon had thought, “I won- 
der if I had the right to say that.” He 
always had a sort of dread of losing the 
dumb confidence they had in each other, 
remembering how, for long years, he had 
lost his own father’s, so that there had been 
nothing between them but love at a great 
distance. 

As to Holly, soft and quiet, shy and 
affectionate, with a playful imp in her 
somewhere, he watched this younger 
daughter of his through the duckling stage 
with extraordinary interest. Would she 
come out a swan? With her sallow, oval 
face and her gray, wistful eyes, and those 
long, dark lashes, she might or she might 
not. Only this last year had he been able 
to guess. Yes; she would be a swan— 
rather a dark one, always a shy one, but 
an authentic swan. Portraiture was not 
Jolyon’s forte, but he had already drawn 
his younger daughter three times, and was 
drawing her a fourth, on the afternoon of 
October, 4 1899, when a card was brought 
to him which caused his eyebrows to go up: 


Mr. SoAMEs Forsyte 
Tue SHELTER ConnotssEurS CLUB 
MAPLEDURNAM St. JameEs’s 


“Soames!” he thought. “What does 
he want? It must be something about his 
wife.” 

His wife! Irene—a fascinating woman, 
whom, though he was her trustee, he had 
only seen once since his father died leaving 
her that little income of four hundred and 
thirty pounds, the checks for which he 
signed. And he said to the maid—for he 
could not abide butlers, 

“Show him into the study, please, and 
say I’ll be there in a minute.” 

Standing by the French window in the 
study, looking out across the terrace at the 
oak tree, were two figures, middle-aged and 
young, and Jolyon thought, as he went in: 
ae s that boy? Surely they never had 
a chi 
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The elder figure turned. The meeting 
of those two Forsytes of the second genera- 
tion, so much more sophisticated than the 
first, in the house built for the one and 


if owned and occupied by the other, was 


marked by a subtle defensiveness beneath 
a distinct attempt at cordiality. ‘Yes; 
he’s come about his wife.” Jolyon was 
thinking—and Soames, “How shall I 
begin?” while Val, brought to break the 
ice, stood negligently scrutinizing this 
“bearded pard”’ from under his eyelashes. 

“This is Val Dartie,”’ said Soames, “‘my 
sister’s son. He’s just going up to Oxford. 
I thought I’d like him to know your boy.” 

“Ah! I’m sorry Jolly’s away. What 
college?”’ 

“BNC,” replied Val. 

“‘Jolly’s at the ‘House,’ but he’ll be de- 
lighted to look you up.” 

“Thanks, awfully!” 

“Holly’s in—if you could put up with a 
female relation, she’d show you round. 
You'll find her in the hall behind the cur- 
tains. I was just painting her.” 

With another “Thanksaw, fully!” Val 
vanished, leaving the two cousins with the 


|| ice unbroken. 


“T see you’ve some drawings at the 
‘Water-Colours,’”’ said Soames. 

Jolyon winced. He had been out of 
touch with the Forsyte family at large for 
twenty-six years, but they were connected 
in his mind with Frith’s “Derby-Day” 
and Landseer prints. He had heard from 
June that Soames was a connoisseur— 
which made it worse. He had become 
aware, too, of a curious sensation of repug- 
nance. 

“T haven’t seen you for a long time,” he 
said. 

“No,” answered Soames between close 
lips; ‘‘not since—as a matter of fact, it’s 
about that I’ve come. You're my wife’s 
trustee, I’m told.” Jolyon nodded. 
“Twelve years is a long time,” said 
Soames rapidly. “I—I’m tired of this.’ 

Jolyon found no more appropriate an- 
swer than: 

you smoke?” 

“No, thanks.” 

Jolyon himself lit a cigarette; he waited 
to see clearly. 

“T wish to be free,” said Soames ab- 
ruptly. 

“T don’t see her,’ murmured Jolyon 
through the fume of his cigarette. 

“But you know where she lives, I sup- 

Jolyon nodded. He did not mean to give 
her address without permission. Soames 
seemed to divine his thought. 

“T don’t want her address,” he said; “TI 
know it.” 

“What exactly do you want?” 

“She deserted me. I want a divorce.” 
‘Rather late in the day, isn’t it?” 
“Yes,” said Soames. And there was a 
silence. 

“T don’t know much about these things; 
at least, I’ve forgotten,” said Jolyon, witha 
wry smile. He himself had had to wait for 
death to grant him a divorce from the first 
Mrs. Jolyon. ‘Do you with me to see 
her about it?” 

Soames raised his eyes % his cousin’s 
face. 

“T suppose there’s some one,” he said. 
A shrug moved Jolyon’s shoulders. 

“T don’t know at all. I imagine you 
may have both lived as if the other were 


dead. It’s usual in these cases.” 
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Soames turned to the window. A few 
early-fallen oak leaves strewed the terrace 
already and were rolling round in the 
wind. Jolyon saw the figures of Holly 
and Val Dartie moving across the lawn 
toward the stables. “I’m not going to 


run with the hare and hunt with the’ 


hounds,” he thought. ‘I must act for 
her. The dad would have wished that.” 
And, for a swift moment, he seemed to see 
his father’s figure in the old armckair, just 
beyond Soames, sitting with knees crossed, 
the Times in his hand. It vanished. 

“My father was fond of her,” he said 
quietly. 

“Why he should have been, I don’t 
know,” Soames answered, without logking 
round. “She brought trouble to your 
daughter June; she brought trouble to 
everyone. I gave her all she wanted. I 
would have given her even—forgiveness— 
but she chose to leave me.” 

In Jolyon, compassion was checked by 
the tone of that close voice. What was 
there in the fellow that made it so difficult 
to be sorry for him? 

“T can go and see her if you like,” he 
said. ‘‘I suppose she might be glad of a 
divorce, but I know nothing.” 

Soames nodded. 

“Yes; please go. AsI say, I know her 
address, but I’ve no wish to see her.”’ His 
tongue was busy with his lips, as if they 
were very dry. 

“You'll have some tea?” said Jolyon, 
stifling the words: “And see the house.” 
And he led the way into the hall. When 
he had rung the bell and ordered tea, he 
went to his easel to turn his drawing to the 
wall. He could not bear, somehow, that 
his work should be seen by Soames, who 
was standing there in the middle of the 
great room, which had been designed ex- 
pressly to afford wall-space for his own 
pictures. In his cousin’s face, with its 
unseizable family likeness to himself, and 
its chinny, narrow, concentrated look, 
Jolyon saw that which moved him to the 
thought: ‘That chap could never forget 
anything—nor ever give himself away— 
he’s pathetic, really!” 


VII 
THE COLT AND THE FILLY 


WHEN young Val left the presence of the 
last generation, he was thinking: ‘This is 
jolly dull! Uncle Soames does take the 
bun. I wonder what this filly’s like?” 
He anticipated no pleasure from her so- 
ciety—and suddenly he saw her standing 
there looking at him. Why, she was 
pretty! What luck! 

“T’m afraid you don’t know me,” he 
said. ‘My name’s Val Dartie; I’m once- 
removed second cousin—something like 
that, you know. My mother’s name was 
Forsyte.” 

Holly, whose slim brown hand remained 
in his because she was too shy to withdraw 
it, said: 

“T don’t know any of my relations. Are 
there many?” 

“Tons! They’re awful—most of them. 
At least, I don’t know—some of them. 
One’s relations always are, aren’t they?” 

“T expect they think one awful, too,” 
said Holly. 

“T don’t know why they should. No 
one could think you awful, of course.” 

Holly looked at him—the wistful candor 
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extra ‘lies’ ved a 50, in patent leather, $1.75, in Genuine Moroceo, $2.25, 
Extra Fillers 

Per dozen: Sizs B, (50 Size A, $1.00 Size L, 700 


ese prices subject to change without notice, 
If not at order from Us. (Stationers write.) 
Town Cos. Robinson Mfg. Co., 71 Elm St., Westfield, Mas, 
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“Here’sanExtra$50! 


making realmoney now! Yes, I’ve 


been keeping it a secret until py. day 
came. I’ve been promoted with an in- 
crease of $50a month. And the first extra 


money is yours. Justa little reward for 

urging me to study at home. The boss 

says my spare time training has made me 

a valuable man to the firm and there’s 

more money coming soon. We’re startin: 

- raf = Grace, thanks to you an 
eI. C. 8.” 


Today more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to in- 
crease your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to 
doit. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do 
some one thing well and employers will be glad ta 
pay you real money for your special knowl 

You can get the training that will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you like best, 
whatever it may be. You can get it at home, in 
spare time, through the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, 

It is the business of the I.C.S. to prepare men for 
better positions at better Ey. They have been do- 
ing it for28 years. They have helped two million 
other men and women. They are training over 
100,000 now. And they are ready and anxious to 


help you. 
Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2564, SCRA) IN, PA. 


Explain, without obligafing me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the sublect, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ana Kys. ADVERTISING 
lectric Wiring Window Trimmer 

Telegraph Engineer Show Card W: 
| Lelephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanica! Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 

Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
bad mated MANAGEMERT 

ne vate 

CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Ly Surveying and Mapping )Stenographer and Typist 
s MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R Cert. Pub. Accountant 
| STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer \Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
_) ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 

| Contractor and Rullder Teacher 
arehitectural mmon Sei 

Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 

tru 1 Engi Railway Mail Clerk 

a PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 

Sheet Metal Worker Auto Re) 
. Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 

}ONEMIST AGRIOULTURE Freneh 
Ponitry Raising § (Italian 
Name. 
Present 
Street 
and No. 
City. State. 


7-25-18 
Schools, Montreal, Crnada 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 

Age 19 to 60. 

Eighteenth Vear--10,000 Grada- 
ates Earning $18 to $80 weekly. 
Invauable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned in 
afew weeks. 
Two months’ trial with money re= 
funded if student discontinnes. 
Send today for catalog and sample lessons 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 

387 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO! 


s This Interesti Book shows 


International 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
Correspondence 


3 if or organ in your own home, at) NE-QUARTER 
USUAL COST. Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
Method is endorsed by leading musicians and 
heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
SS Samm years, Piay chords AT ONCE and complete 

a piece in every key, WITHIN 4 LESSONS. 
Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 

old or young. ALI. MUSIC FREE. Diploma granted. Write today for 64- 

free book, *+How to Learn Piano or Organ.”” 


QUIN. CONSERVATORY, Studio 4 — Socal Uninn Bude. Boston, Mase 


Piano 


| 


jhe added astutely. 
| awfully decent, for instance.” 


|| in those gray eyes gave young Vala sudden 


feeling that he must protect her. 
“‘T mean there are people and people,” 
“Your dad looks 


“Oh, yes,” said Holly fervently; “he is.” 
A flush mounted in Val’s cheeks—that 


/scene in the Pandemonium promenade, the 


dark man with the pink carnation develop- 
ing into his own father! 

“‘But you know what Forsytes are,” he 
said almost viciously. ‘Oh; I forgot; you 
don’t.” 

“What are they?” 

“Oh—fearfully careful; not sportsmen 
a bit. Look at uncle Soames!” 

“T’d like to,” said Holly slyly. 

Val resisted a desire to run his arm 
through hers. 


see him quite soon enough. What’s your 
brother like?” 

Holly led the way onto the terrace and 
down to the lawn without answering. 
How describe Jolly, who, ever since she 
remembered anything, had been her lord, 
master, and ideal? 

“Does he sit on you?” said Val shrewdly. 
“‘T shall be knowing him at Oxford. Have 
you got any horses?” 

Holly nodded. 

““Would you like to see the stables?” 

“Rather!” 

They passed under the oak tree, through 
a thin shrubbery, into the stable-yard. 
There, under a clock-tower, lay a fluffy 
brown-and-white dog, so old that he did 
not get up but faintly waved the tail 
curled over his back. 

“That’s Balthasar,” said Holly; “he’s 
so old—awfully old—nearly as old as Iam. 
Poor old boy! He’s devoted to dad.” 

“ ‘Balthasar!’ That’sarum name. He 
isn’t pure-bred, you know.” 

“No; but he’s a darling.” And she bent 
down to stroke the dog. 

Gentle and supple, with dark, uncovered 
head and slim browned neck and hands, 
she seemed to Val strange and sweet, like a 
thing slipped between him and all previous 
knowledge. 

“When grandfather died,” she said, “he 
wouldn’t eat for two days. He saw him 
die, you know.” 

“Was that old uncle Jolyon? 
always says he was a topper.” 

“He was,” said Holly simply, and 
opened the stable door. 

Ina loose box stood a silver roan of about 
fifteen hands, with a long black tail and 
mane. 

“This ismine—Fairy.” 

‘“‘Ah,” said Val, “she’s a jolly palfrey! 
But you ought to bang her tail. She’d 
look much smarter.” Then, catching her 
wondering look, he thought suddenly, “I 
don’t know—anything she likes!” And 
he took a long sniff of the stable air. 
“Horses are ripping, aren’t they? My 
dad—” He stopped. 

“Ves?” said Holly. 

An impulse to unbosom himself almost 
overcame him, but not quite. 

“Oh; I don’t know—he’s often gone a 
mucker over them. I’m jolly keen on 
them, too—riding and hunting. 
racing awfully as well; I should like to be 
a gentleman rider.” And oblivious of the 
fact that he had but one more day in 
town, with three engagements, he plumped 
out, “I say, if I hire a gee to-morrow, will 


Mother 


‘you. come for a.ride inRichmond.Park?” 


“Oh, no,” he said; ‘“‘let’s go out. You'll 
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“I’m happy be- 
cause I took 
The New Way 
in Typewriting 
Course. It has 
enabled me to 
earn more mon- 
ey than other 
girls.” 


$25 to $40 Per Week For You 


If You Are a Really Efficient Stenographer 
Expert Typists in Great Demand 


Typewrite 80 words per minute or more and you will 
draw big pay. Wherever you are, increased output of 
finished work will bring the money. Stenographers who 
are real typists are wanted by employers everywhere. 
Poorly-trained in typewriting means poorly-paid on pay- 
day. Expert ability means big money—success. 

The trouble hitherto has been that stenographers had no 
way to improve their typewriting. Ordinary methods 
left them, stranded with but a 30 to 40 word ability. 
There was no way to the handi 

Now the New Way has changed all this—it opens the 
door for every stenographer to high speed in type- 
writing—to perfect accuracy—to great ease of operation— 
to Promotions and Big Pay. 

Based upon an absolutely new idea—special gymnastic 
exercises for the definite cultural training of the fingers 
away from the machinel “Marvellously successful. 

Ten simple lessons, cagliy completed in spare time. Your daily 


typewriting improve: the very start. w. Bind 
Gtarantee=—vo pay retained unless expected results are fully 
New Way booklet describes this revolutionary new system in full 


detail—shows you the t f i 
trebled salary. Write for it today FREE.” 


7TOULLOSS SCHOOL 


1674 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


I 


—like rubbers 
in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro- 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and _hoarse- 
ness, 
Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night and brings 
quick relief. 


30c atyour druggist 's. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


The Fotir=Passenger Chandler Dispatch Car 


MANY CHOOSE THE 
CHANDLER DISPATCH 


ANY admirers of the _ It is of most beautiful design and 
Chandler Six choose the finish; mounted on the standard 


Chandler Dispatch. For two Chandler chassis, famous for its 
years this model has outsold all chanical excellence. 


other cars of the so-called sport You are asked to pay much 


type. Its popularity is one of the ; : 
high spots in motordom. more for cars which might per- 
The new series Dispatch isa haps be compared with the 


snappy, handsome car, seating Chandler. And cheap cars sell 
four adults in perfect comfort. for but little less. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 
There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousend tcwns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 
Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York ~— Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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HOW often have you been annoyed, and unnecessarily too, 
by thoughtless people coughing. Avoid causing any such 
annoyance yourself. Always have a box of S-B Cough 
Drops handy. They relieve coughing. Pure. No drugs. 
Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Orop that Cough hy 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 


BANKING 


in spare time 

Send for pated atonce. No obligations. 

E.G. American Schoo! of Banking 
Bide Columbus, Ohio 


If you are ambitious 


we need you, and with the coaching we will give 
you, telling you how to use our new plan for selling 
magazine subscriptions, you should be = to do 
as well as Mr. Rudd; perhaps even bett 

Everybody reads magazines, and Funes publi- 
th cations you would represent h ive a combi sale 
of more than two million copies among 
10 days. It you can tell it from a diamond, send it back. just the kind of - peome you meet every 

No.2. Solid gold| Wo.3. Solidgold WRITE US TODAY as fully as you like, ‘telling 
adios tooth us your qualifications for these six 
{moun’ ting. mountio on great thagazines in your vicinity 
aran- |ine  Tifnite ‘Gem, hite Ge for Portfolio C-4 and ad 
carat in in eize. THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
; 119 West 40th Street, New York 


wonderful, dazzling, ‘genuine ‘Titnite Gem ring 


COSMOPOLITAN. ARST’S 
GooD HOUSER CEPING MOTOR 
HARPER’S BAZAR MOTOR BOATING 


will refand on 


Chicago, 


NO MUSS 
-NO MIXING 
NO SPREADING 


Nibble, Nibble!—And 
off scampers Mr. Rat Y 
“to die outdoors. Master 
. . Mouse meets the same 
~. fate. Just crumble up a 


e e 
Bis- Kit 

For Mice, Too 
The easiest way, the quickest way, the clean way, 
the absolutely sure way. Each Bis-Kit con- 
tains a different bait. Ask for Rat Bis-Kit by 


name. It is already prepared. 25c and 
35c at all drug and general stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT a 
Springfield, O 
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Holly clasped her hands. 

“Oh, yes! I simply love riding, But 
there’s Jolly’ s horse; why don’t you ride 
him? Here heis. We could go after tea.” 

Val looked doubtfully at his trousered 
legs. He had imagined them immaculate 
before her eyes, in high brown boots and 


Bedford cords. 


“T don’t much like riding his horse,” he 
said. ‘‘He mightn’t like it. Besides, 
uncle Soames wants to get back, I expect. 
Not that I believe in buckling under to him, 
you know. You haven’t got an uncle, 
have you? This is rather a good beast,”’ 
he added, scrutinizing Jolly’s horse, a dark 
brown, which was showing the whites of 
its eyes. ‘You haven’t any hunting 


| here, I suppose?” 


“No; I don’t know that I want to hunt. 
It must be awfully exciting, of course; but 
it’s cruel, isn’t it? June says so.” 

“Cruel?’’’ ejaculated Val. ‘‘Oh, that’s 
all rot!) Who’s June?” 

sister—my half-sister, you know, 
much older than me.” 

She had put her hands up to both cheeks 
of Jolly’s horse, and was rubbing her nose 
against its nose with a gentle, snuffling 


| noise which seemed to have an hypnotic 


effect on the animal. Val contemplated 


| her cheek resting against the horse’s nose 


| 


and her eyes gleaming round at him. ‘“She’s 
really a duck,” he thought. 

They returned to the house léss talka- 
tive, followed, this time, by the dog Baltha- 
sar, walking more slowly than anything on 
earth and clearly expecting them not to 
exceed his speed-limit. 

“This is a ripping place,” said Val, from 
under the oak tree, where they had paused 
to allow the dog Balthasar to come up. 

“Yes,” said Holly, and sighed; “oi 
course I want to go everywhere. I wish I 
were a Gipsy.” 

“Yes; Gipsies are jolly,” replied Val. 
with a conviction which had just come to 
him. ‘‘You’re rather like one; you know.” 

Holly’s face shone suddenly and deeply. 
like dark leaves gilded by the sun. 

“To go madrabbiting everywhere, and 
see everything, and live in the open— Oh, 
wouldn’t it be fun?” 

“Let’s do it!” said Val. 

yes; let’s!” 

“Ted be grand sport—just you and I.” 

Then Holly perceived the quaintness and 
flushed. 

“Well, we’ve got to do it,” said Val ob- 
stinately, but reddening, too. ‘‘I believe 
in doing things you want to do. What’s 
down there?” 

“The kitchen-garden, and the pond and 


| the coppice, and the farm.” 


“Let’s go down!” 

Holly glanced back at the house. 
<8 tea-time, I expect. There’s dad 
beckoning.” 

Val, uttering a growly sound, followed 
her toward the house. 

When they reentered the hall gallery, 
the sight of two middle-aged Forsytes 
drinking tea together had its magical 
effect, and they became quite silent. It 
was, indeed, an impressive spectacle. The 
two were seated side by side on an arrange- 


‘| ment in marquetry which looked like 


three silvery pink chairs made one, with a 
low tea-table in front of them. They 
seemed to have taken up that position, as 
far apart as the seat would permit, so that 
they need not look at each other too much; 
and they were eating and drinking rather 
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The Most Profitable Evening 
I Ever Spent 


—The Evening in Which I Acquired David M. Roth’s Secret of an Infallible Memory 


EOPLE say my memory is 
uncanny—that it must have 
taken years of patient effort 
on my part to have trained 

my mind to retain and recall all the 
faces, figures and facts I have stored 
away. But nothing could be further 
from the truth. It seems almost in- 
credible, yet I learned the secret of an 
infallible memory in a single evening 
—and it was the most profitable eve- 
ning I ever spent. 

Before I discovered my ssusaniies 
good memory, hundreds of important 
facts and figures used to slip away 
from me. I was a slave to the memo 
pad and other artificial aids to 
memory. My inability to remember 
names and faces was embarrassing— 
and costly. I had to apologize almost 
every time I met someone I had met 


before. 


The Amazing Memory Feats 
of David M. Roth 


The Seattle Post In- 
telligencer said: 


the slightest doubt that 
r. Roth could 

claimed for _hi 

tarians at thi ting 


Mr. Roth started his 
by asking 
sixty of those present to 


only learning the Lia 
tions by oral report 


wi 
by different Rotarians to 
tell what was written 
down in various specific 
Squares and gave the en- 
tire without a mis- 


e. 

“After finishing with 
this Mr. Roth 
out and called by name 
the sixty men to whom 
he had been introduced 
earlier, who in the mean- 
— had changed seats 
and had mixed with 
others present.” 


I couldn’t remember what I 
had read in letters or books. 


My 
mind was like a 
sieve. Yet to- 


day my memory 
is absolutely 
under my con- 
trol. I can meet 
fifty people with- 
in ten minutes 
and call them by 
name an _ hour 
later or at any 
time, anywhere. 
I can recall long 
lists of bank 
clearings,’ tele- 
phone numbers, 
facts, names, 
rates, in fact any- 
thing I care to 
remember. I 
can repeat entire 
passages out of 
a letter or a book 
after reading it 
once. My mind 
is like a well or- 
dered filing cab- 
inet—I just 
reach into it and 
draw forth what- 
ever I have 
stored away. 
Instead of be- 
ing a handicap, 
as it was former- 
ly, my memory 
is now my great- 


est asset. The cold fact is that after 
my memory began to improve I got 
a new grip on my business, and in six 
short months I increased my sales by 


By VICTOR JONES 


$100,000, and that in war ‘time, mind 
you, with anything but a war “bride.” 

But my reader is doubtless anxious to know 
how I improved my memory in one evening. 
It all came about through meeting David M. 
Roth, the famous memory expert, at a luncheon 
of the Rotary Club in New York, where he 
gave one of his remarkable memory demon- 
strations. I can best describe it by quoting the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer’s account of a similar 
exhibition. 

When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got—he 
rather bowled me over by saying in his quiet, 
modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
something I ha ve read in a magazine. 

“You can do thisas easilyasIdo. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do 
exactly the same things which seem so mirac- 
ulous when I do them. 

““My own memory ,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really poor memory. On meeting a man [| 
would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and women 
in the United States, many of whom I have 
met but once, whose na mes [ can call instantly 
on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 


interrupted; “‘you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 
“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 


the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of seven 
simple lessons which [ ha ve prepared for home 
study, I show you the basic principle of my 
whole system and you will find it—not hard 
work as you might fear —but just like playing 
a fascinating game. I will prove it to you. 

He didn’t have to pr ove it. His Course did: 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corpo ration. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I 
was the most surprised man in the forty-eight 
States to find that [ had learned—in about 
one hour—how to remem ber a list of one hun- 
dred words so that I could call them off forward 
and back without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the 
other six. 

The result was—and my cashier will vouch 
for this—I increased my sales by $100,000 in 
six months! 

The reason stands out as brightly as a star 
bomb. Mr. Roth has given me a firmer mental 
grasp of business tendencies and a better 
balanced judgment, a keener foresight and the 
ability to act swiftly and surely that I never 
possessed before. 

His lessons have taught me to see clearly 
ahead; and how to visualize conditions in more 
exact perspective; and how to remember the 
things I need to remember at the instant I 
need them most in business transactions. 

In consequence, I have been able to seize 
many golden opportunities that before would 
have slipped by and been out of reach by the 
time I woke up 

You see the ‘Roth Course had done vastly 
more for me than teaching me to remember 
names and faces and telephone numbers. It 
has done more than make me a more inter- 
esting talker. It has done more than give 
me confidence on my feet. 


It has given me a greater power in all the 
conduct of my business. 

Mr. Roth’s course has endowed me with a 
new business perspective. It has made me a 
keener observer. It has given me a new sense 
of proportion and values. It has given me 
visualization—which after all is the true basis 
of business success. 

So confident are the publishers, the Inde- 
pendent Corporation, of the remarkable value 
of the Roth Memory Course to every reader of 
this magazine that they want you to test out 
this remarkable system in your own house 
before you decide to buy. The Course must 
sell itself to you by actually increasing your 
memory before you obligate yourself to spend 
a penny. 

Don’t send a single penny. Merely fil 
out and mail the coupon. By return post, all 
charges prepaid, the complete Roth Memory 
Course will be sent to your home. 

Study it one evening—more if you like— 
then if you feel that you can afford not to 
keep this great aid to more dollars—to bigger 
responsibilities—to fullest success in life, mail 
it back to the publishers within five days and 
you will owe nothing. 

Good judgment is largely a matter of 
memory. It is easy to make the right de- 
cisions if you have all the related facts out- 
lined in your mind—clearly and exactly. . 

Wrong decisions in business are made 
because the man who makes them forgets 
some vital fact or figure, which, had he been 
able to summon clearly to mind, would have 
changed his viewpoint. 

A man’s experience in business is only as 
old as his memory. The measure of his ability 
is largely his power to remember at the right - 
time. If you can remember—clearly and 
accurately—the solution of every important 
problem since you first took hold of your work, 
you can make all of your experience -count. 

If, however, you have not a good-memory 
and cannot recall instantly facts and figures 
that you learned years ago, you cannot make 
your experience count. 

If a better memory means only one-tenth 
as much to you as it has to me and to thou- 
sands of other business men and women, 
mail the coupon today—-NOW—but don’t 
put it off and forget—as those who need the 
Course the very worst are apt todo. Send the 
coupon in or write a letter now before. the 
low introductory price is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-374, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


The Independent Corporation 
Pub lishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-374, 119 West 40th rages New York City 
You may send me the Course or Cotirses checked 
below. Within five days after receip xt rT will — Temutl 
them or send you $5 for each in payment. 
o Memory Course 
y David M. Roth 
How Character at Sight . 
By Dr. K. M. H. Blackford 
Maste Speech 
Oo By Frederick Houk Law 
o Super ($7) 
By Arthur Newcomb 
oO Purinton in 
By Edward Ear! Puri 
o Ferrin Home- ‘System 
By Wesley W. Ferrin 
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Gi wonder if he’s 
going to be ill” 


EMEMBER—t is a fact that thousands 
upon thousands of men and women, 
weakened through the stress and strain of 
work and worry, have regained vitality and 
working power by using Sanatogen. 

When Sir Gilbert Parker writes: ‘‘Sanatogen is a 
true food-tonic, feeding the nerves and giving fresh 
vigor to the over-worked body and mind,” he but 
expresses the conviction of multitudes of others. 

That thousands of physicians have endorsed 
Sanatogen in writing; that many physicians, in- 
cluding famous nerve specialists, use Sanatogen in 
their own families—these facts speak for themselves. 

And thus you may be sure you can find no more 
 ¢ trustworthy safeguard for your health at such times 
than Sanatogen. 

‘ Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, $1.20 up. 
Awarded Grand Prize at the ane Congress of Medicine; 
Write today for interesting free booklet to 
‘THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
115 West 18th Street, New York City 


Endorsed by Physician's the World Over 


‘ BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST - 


Wee you live doesn’t matter. Whether the amount you wish to depos- 
it be large or small, this old-established bank offers ‘Banking by Mai,” 
facilities to you. 4% on savings, compounded twice a year, and unquestioned 
safety. A request for our free booklet “‘W” will bring you full details. 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. S CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 
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rll Save You % of It 


_ Let me put a White Frost Refrigerator in your home on30 days’ 
7, trial. ll pay the freight. Write and get my catalog. I sell the only round, 
ref earth. Made of zinc coated steel, soldered air-tight. 


Z 


Lasts a lifetime. Insulated with granulated cork. 
White Frost Bchestons doors and covers. Revolving shelves— 
nickel tr M 

crystal glass water cooler with removable top. 

SANITARY * Write for catalog and factory-to-you price. Cash or 


easypayments. Yourstruly, H. L.Smith, Pres, 
WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO, 
476 Factory Road Jackson, Mich. 
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than talking, Soames with his air of despis- 
ing the tea-cake as it disappeared, Jolyon 
of finding himself slightly amusing. ‘To tiie 
casual eye, neither would have seemed 
greedy, but both were getting through a 
good deal of sustenance. The two young 
ones having been supplied with food, the 
process went on, silent and absorbative, 
till, with the advent of cigarettes, Jolyon 
said to Soames, 

“And how’s uncle James?” 

“Thanks; very shaky.” 

“We're a wonderful family. The other 
day I was calculating the average age of the 
ten old Forsytes from my father’s family 
Bible. I make it eighty-four already, and 
five still living. They ought to beat the 
record.” And, looking whimsically at 
Soames, he added, “‘We aren’t the men 
they were, you know.” 

Soames smiled. ‘Do you really think 
I shall admit that I’m not their equal,” he 
seemed to be saying, “or that I’ve got to 
give up anything, especially life?” 

“We may live to their age, perhaps,” 
pursued Jolyon, “but self-consciousness is 
a handicap, you know, and that’s the 
difference between us. We’ve lost convic- 
tion. How and when self-consciousness 
was born, I never can make out. My 
father had a little, but I don’t believe 
any other of the old Forsytes ever had 
a scrap. Never to see yourself as others 
see you—it’s a wonderful preservative. 
The whole history of the last century is 
in the difference between us. And _be- 
tween us and you,” he added, gazing 
through a ring of smoke at Val and 
Holly, uncomfortable under his whimsical 
regard, “there’ll be—another difference— 
I wonder what.” 

Soames took out his watch. 

“We must go,” he said, “if we’re to 
catch our train.” 

“Uncle Soames never misses a train,” 
muttered Val, with his mouth full. 

At the front door, he gave Holly’s slim 
brown hand a long and surreptitious 
squeeze. 

“Look out for me to-morrow,” he whis- 
pered; ‘three o’clock. wait for you 
in the road; it’ll save time. We'll have a 
ripping ride.” 

He gazed back at her from the lodge 
gate, and, but for the principles of a man 
about town, would have waved his hand. 
He felt in no mood to tolerate his uncle’s 
conversation. 

But he was not in danger. Soames 
preserved a perfect muteness, busy with 
far-away thoughts. 

The yellow leaves came down about 
those two walking the mile and a half 
which Soames had traversed so often in 
those long-ago days when he came down to 
watch with secret pride the building of the 
house—that house which was to have been 
the home of him and her from whom he 
now was going to seek release. He looked 
back once, up that endless vista of autumn 
lane between the yellowing hedges. What 
an age ago! What would she be like now? 
He had said to Jolyon, “I don’t want to 
see her.” Was that true? “I may have 
to,” he thought, and he shivered, seized 
by one of those queer shudderings that 
they say mean footsteps on one’s grave. 
A chilly world! A queer world! And, 
glancing sidelong at his nephew, he 
thought: “Hm. Wish I were his age! 
Forty-five I am! And Irene? ‘Thirty-six! 
Ves! Thirty-six!” 
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. T Easter—for birthdays, weddings or 
anniversaries—whenever you would ex- 
a press remembrance, give Ivory Pyralin. The 
a simple lines and the exquisite grain and color- 
= ing of these toilet articles are completely cap- 
; tivating. To select a gift of such evident utility — 
7 and beauty is indeed an act of friendship. 
" Each piece is stamped with the name, “Ivory 
1 Pyralin,” in tiny gold letters—your assurance 
t that it will not chip or break; that it is easily 
cleaned and always in good taste. 
The smart shops wil! show you Ivory Pyralin 
—complete sets or single articles in a number 
! of exclusive designs. You can always obtain 
pieces of the same pattern to add to your set. 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY Inc., Sates Depr., Pyratin Division, WILMINGTON, DEL 
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Which Would She Save? 


Brothers they were—yet now, in the bitter 
silence of that bleak midnight, their swords 
clashed in a blind, cold hatred. 

One was her husband—the other she loved. 
Which would she save? 

Magnificent beyond all words is this tale— 
gripping, yet lofty —for through its pages 
stalks the figure of an inescapable destiny. 

Fighting —scheming—plotting—mystery— 
love—adventure—all these are in the tale—and 
genius is in the telling—the exquisite genius of 


Robert Louis 


STEVENSON 


Adventure, Humor, Mystery, Historical 
Romance, Essays, Poems. Also Steven- 
son’s Letters. 80 Illustrations. 

He makes it so real that we forget everything 
about us in the joy of it. He is the man whose 
soul wouldn’t grow up for the tiresome things 
of this old world. fe stayed always young, 
having the most splendid adventures. He takes 
us with him in his stories; he 
makes us, too, forget that we have 
grown up! 

But it was America who first dis- 
covered him—America who pro- 
claimed him! ‘That was because 
his spirit was the kind to thrill 
every true American—because he 
has put that spirit into his books, 
because they fascinate the gentlest 
woman and the bravest man alike 
and to-day Americans love him 
best of all. They read him more 
than they ever did before. 


AT LAST 


THISTLE STEVENSON 


25 Volumes for 


Little More than Half Price 


For years the lovers of beautiful 
books have looked with longing eyes 
at the famous Thistle Edition. 

But the Thistle Edition was so costly 
to launch that the price was beyond the 
reach of most people. You can have the 

Thistle Edition at less than half price. 
The great outlay for plates has largely 
— worked of, andthe Stevenson heirs 
have generously reduced the royalties. 


Never Again at This Price 


The paper for these books was bought 
when prices were lower than they are 
ever likely to be again. 

This prce is made for the present 
edition, and we cannot agree to continue 
it. The price of binding alone makes it 
impossible—to say nothing of the high 
ce of paper. Send the coupon now. 

on't wait and pay mofe. Act nowand 
save money. Send the coupon to-day. 


OHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenne, New York 
me, all charges prepaid, complete set of 


Send 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S Th stle Ecition, 
in 25 Volumes, bound in attractive red cloth, with 
gilt lettering. If the books are not satisfactory, I will 
return them within 5 days at your expense. Otherwise 
I will send you $3 at once and $3 a month for 12 
months. For cash deduct 10% from remittance. 
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Husband or Lover 


do my best for her,” thought Jolyon; “he 


JOLYON PROSECUTES TRUSTEESHIP 


WHEN those two were gone, Jolyon went 
jback to the study and sat down in his 
father’s old brown chair. 

What would his father be advising now, 
in this sudden recrudescence of an old 
tragedy; what would he say to this menace 
|against her to whom he had taken such a 
| fancy in the last weeks of his life? ‘‘I must 


left her to me in his will. But what zs the 
best? What’s her life been? What is it 
now? Beastly to take up things at this 
time of day! I dislike Soames; I dislike 
him to the very roots of me. And that’s 
lucky; it’ll make it easier for me to back 
his wife.” 

Late that evening, he wrote to the Chel- 
sea flat, asking if Irene would see him; and 
next day he went up. 

At the little block of flats which stood 
back some fifty yards from the Embank- 
ment, he told the cabman to wait, and 
mounted to the first floor. 

Yes; Mrs. Heron was at home. She 
still called herself by her maiden name, 
then! 

The effect of a settled if very modest in- 
come was at once apparent to Jolyon, who 
remembered the threadbare refinement in 
that tiny flat eight years ago, when he an- 
nounced her good fortune. Everything 
was now fresh, dainty, and smelled of 
flowers. The general effect was silvery, 
with touches of black, hydrangea-color, 
and gold. “A woman of great taste,” he 
thought. Time had dealt gently with 
Jolyon, for he was a Forsyte. But, with 
this woman, time had hardly seemed to 
dea] at all—or such was his impression. 
She appeared to him no day older standing 
there in mole-colored velvet corduroy, 
with soft dark eyes and dark-gold hair, 
with outstretched hand and a little smile. 
“Won't you sit down?” 

He had probably never occupied a chair 
with a fuller sense of embarrassment. 
a look absolutely unchanged,” he 
said. 

“And you look younger, cousin Jolyon.” 

Jolyon ran his hand through his hair, 
whose thickness was still a comfort to him. 

“T’m ancient, but I don’t feelit. That’s 
one thing about’ painting—it keeps you 
young. Titian lived to ninety-nine, and 
had to have the plague to kill him off. Do 
you know, the first time I ever saw you, I 
thought of a picture by him?” 

“When did you see me for the first 
time?” 

“Tn the Botanical Gardens.” 

“How did you know me, if you’d never 
seen me before?” 

“By some one who came up to you.” 
He was looking at her hardily, but her face 
did not change; and she said quietly, 

“Ves; many lives ago.” 

“What is your recipe for youth, Irene?” 

“People who don’t dive are wonderfully 
preserved.” 

What a bitter little saying! ‘People 
who don’t live!’ It was an opening, and 
he took it. 

“You remember my cousin Soames?” 
He saw her color faintly and smile faintly 
at that whimsicality, and at once went on: 
“He came to see me the day before yester- 
day! He wants a divorce. Do you?” 


“I?” The word came, startled. “After 
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twelve years? It’s rather late, isn’t it? 
Won’t it be difficult?” 

Jolyon looked hard into her face. 

“Unless—” he said. 

“Unless I have a lover now. 
have never had one since.” 

What did he feel at the simplicity and 
candor of those words? Relief, surprise, 
pity? Venus for twelve years without a 
lover! 

“And yet,” he said, “I suppose you 
would give a good deal to be free, too.” 

“T don’t know. What does it matter 
now?” 

“But if you were to love again?” 

“T should love.” In that simple answer, 
she seemed to be summing up the whole 
philosophy of one on whom the world had 
turned its back. 

“Well—is there anything you would 
like me to say to him?” 

“Only that I’m sorry he’s not free. 
He had his chance once. I don’t know 
why he didn’t take it.” 

“Because he was a Forsyte; we-never 
part with things, you know, unless we 
want something in their place—and not 
always then.” 

Irene smiled. 

“Don’t you, cousin Jolyon? I think 
you do.” 

“Of course I’m a bit of a mongrel—not 
quite pure Forsyte,” said Jolyon uneasily. 

“Well, what does Soames want in place 
of me now?” 

“T don’t know—perhaps children.” 

She was silent for a little, looking at him. 

“Ves,” she murmured; “it’s hard. | 
would help him to be free if I could.” 

Jolyon gazed into his hat;. his embar- 
rassment was increasing fast. So were his 
admiration, his wonder—and his pity. She 
was so lovely—and so lonely. And alto- 
gether it was such a coil! 

“Well,” he said, “I shall have to see 
Soames. If there’s anything I can do for 
you, I’m always at your service. You 
must think of me as a wretched substitute 
for my father. At all events, I’ll let 
you know what happens when I speak to 
Soames. He may supply the material 
himself.” 

She shook her head. 

“You see, he has a lot to lose, and I have 
nothing. I should like him to be free; but 
I don’t see what I can do.” 

“Nor I at the moment,” said Jolyon, 
and soon after took his leave. He went 
down to his hansom. Half-past three! 
Soames would be at his office still. 

“To the Poultry,” he called through the 
trap. In front of the Houses of Parliament 
and Whitehall, the news-venders were call- 
ing, “Grave situation in the Transvaal!” 
but the cries hardly roused him, absorbed 
in recollection of that very beautiful figure, 
of her soft, dark glance, and the words: 
“‘T have never had one since.” What on 
earth did such a woman do with her life, 
backwatered like this? Solitary, unpro- 
tected, with every man’s hand against her, 
or rather reaching out to grasp her at the 
least sign. And year after year she went 
on like that! 

The word “Poultry” above the passing 


’ citizens brought him back to reality. 


“Forsyte, Bustard, & Forsyte,” in 
black letters on a ground the color of pea- 
soup, spurred him to a sort of vigor, and he 
went up the stone stairs muttering: 
“Fusty, musty ownerships! Well, we 
couldn’t do without them!” 
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The children of today are the citizens of 
tomorrow. They are the nation’s greatest 
asset. No labor so important, no duty so 
imperative, as that of making the children 
into 100°;. American citizens! We do not 
want book-worms, we want intelligent, well- 
informed, forceful mén and women, who 
can do their own thinking. Only a small 
part of this education can be obtained in 
the schoolroom. Three-fourths of it must 
be acquired in the daily reading, entertain- 
ments and occupations in the home. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is a new 
method of education in the home. Over 
10,000 delightful, educational pictures and 
brief, intensely interesting, articles tell the 
children everything they need to know in 
plain and simple language. It is the first 
work of reference which a child ever really 
enjoyed reading. It expands every faculty 
of the child’s growing mind and takes care 
of the outdoor as well as the indoor life of 
the home. 


The Nation’s Greatest Asset 


The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


10,000 Educational Pictures 


English French 


In Five Languages 
Spanish 


350 Colored Plates — 


Italian Portuguese 


Curiosity—-The Great Teacher 
CURIOSITY is the beginning of all knowledge. Do you know any subject about which your child 


has not asked you a dozen questions? Let him ask as many as he likes, and be sure to answer them correctly. 
That is the parents’ most important and most easily neglected duty. If you discourage your child’s curiosity 
you will injure his mind, and the bright boy or girl becomes stupid or indifferent. Through curiosity 
Columbus discovered America. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the simplest and most natural 
method of helping the child to educate himself. J¢ answers every question a child can ask in plain and simple 
language. So captivating is this great original work to the mind of a child that he absorbs with little effort 
the profound truths and great facts of the world of knowledge, while reading its delightful pages and looking 


| Mail the FREE COUPON NOW! 


at the thousands of striking educational pictures. 


’ Your Child Is Unique 


Your child is like no other child in the world. He has 
his own peculiar taste and need for both physical and 
mental food. If you put a meal before him and let him 
choose what agrees with him best, he will thrive. THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the right kind of nourish- 
ing food for the child’s mind during the growing years. 
Give your child this remarkable, original work, and watch 
carefully which of the 16 Great Departments interests 
him most, Nature, Science, History, Biography, Astrono- 
my, Physiology, Art, Literature, Poetry, or Manual 
Training. It will prove THE KEY to his natural bent, 
and the kind of work or profession in which he will 
most easily succeed. 


; Your Child’s Chance 

In round numbers, what is your child’s chance to be- 
come successful? If uneducated, he has one chance out © 
of 150,000; with a common school education, 4 chances; 
with a high school education, 87 chances; with a college 
education, 800 chances; with THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE in the home, every chance. It is not a luxury, it 
is an absolute necessity. It is an TIVVESTMENT in 
your child’s future which will pay dividends as long as 
he lives. In over 650,000 homes today the children are 
being educated with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Give your child his chance to compete with them. 


If There Are Children In Your Home By Mailing FREE COUPON Today 


If you have a child in the home, between four and 
sixteen years old, send for the FREE sample-page 
BOOKLET TODAY. It contains 80 fascinating pictures 
and pages from THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, some 
in natural colors. It will help you to decide this impor- 
tant matter without delay. Every day without it is a 
loss to your child. 


Send for this BOOKLET TODAY. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 West 45th Street, New York - 


Please mail descriptive book containing specimen 
pages and illustrations from THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE, and explaining the use and meaning of the work. 
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@ KILLS FIRE 


SAVES LIFE 


“This Pyrene Will Protect 
My New Car Against Fire” 


“Before you deliver my new 

car, I want this Pyrene in- 

stalled, ready for instant 
action. 

“Cars cost real money 
nowadays; and they are so 
hard to get that I won’t take 
a chance of losing money 
by fire. 

Pyrene saves 
me 15 per cent on my auto- 
mobile fire insurance. 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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“T want Mr. Soames Forsyte,” he said 
to the boy who opened the door. 

“What name?” 

““Mr. Jolyon Forsyte.” 

The youth looked at him .curiously, 
never having seen a Forsyte with a beard, 
and vanished. 

The offices of Forsyte, Bustard, & For- 
syte had absorbed the offices of Tooting & 
Bowles, and occupied the whole of the 
first floor. The firm consisted now of 
nothing but Soames and a number of 
managing and articled clerks. 

When Jolyon entered, his cousin was 
drawing out a list of holdings-in consols, 
which, in view of the rumors of war, he 
was going to advise his companies to put 
on the market at once, before other com- 
panies did the same. He looked round, 


| sidelong, and said: 


“How are you? Just one minute. Sit 
down, won’t you?” And having entered 
thrée amounts, and set a ruler to keep his 
place, he turned toward Jolyon, biting the 
side of his flat forefinger. “Yes?” he said. 

“T have seen her.” 

Soames frowned. 

“Well? ” 

“She has remained faithful tomemory.” 
Having said that, Jolyon was ashamed 
His cousin had flushed a dusky yellowish 
ted. What had.made him tease the poor 
brute? “1 was to tell you she is sorry you 
are not free. ‘Twelve years is a long time. 
You know your law better than I do, and 
what chance it gives you.” 

Soames uttered a curious little grunt, 
and the two remained a full minute without 
speaking. “Like wax!” thought Jolyon, 
watching that close face, where the flush 
was fast subsiding. ‘‘He’ll never give me 
a sign of what he’s thinking, or going to do. 
Like wax!” And he transferred his gaze 
to a plan of that flourishing town, By- 
Street on Sea, the future existence of which 
lay exposed on the wall to the possessive 
instincts of the firm’s clients. A whimsical 
thought flashed through him: “I wonder 
if I shall get a bill of cost for this. ‘To 
attending Mr. Jolyon Forsyte in the matter 
of my divorce, to receiving his accounts ot 
his visit to my wife, and advising him to go 
and see again, sixteen and eightpence.’” 

Suddenly Soames said: 

“T can't go on like this. I tell you I 
can’t go on like this.”” His eyes were shift- 
ing from side to side, like an animal’s when 
it looks for way of escape. 

“He really suffers,’ thought Jolyon; 
“T’ve no business to forget that, just be- 
cause I don’t like him.” 

“Surely,” he said gently, “it lies with 
yourself. A man can always put these 
things through if he’ll take it on himself.” 

Soames turned square to him, with a 
sound which seemed to come irom some- 
where very deep. 

“Why should I suffer more than I’ve 
suffered already? Why should I?” Jolyon 
could only shrug his shoulders. His reason 
agreed; his instinct rebelled—he could not 
have said why. “Your father,” went on 
Soames, “took an interest in her—why, 
goodness knows. And I suppose you do, 
too.” He gave Jolyon a sharp look. “It 
seems to me that one only has to do an- 
other person a wrong to get all the sym- 
pathy. I don’t know in what way I was 
to blame; I’ve never known. I always 
treated her well. I gave her everything 
she could wish for. I wanted her.” 

Again Jolyon’s reason nodded; again 
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his instinct shook its head. ‘What is it?” 
he thought. ‘There must be something 
wrong in me. Yet, if there is, I’d rather 
be wrong than right.” 

“After all,” said Soames, with a sort of 
glum fierceness, ‘‘she was my wife.” 

In a flash, the thought went through 
his listener: “There it is! Ownership! 
Well, we all own things. But—human 
beings! Pah!” 

“You have to look at facts,” he said 
dryly, “or, rather, the want of them.” 

Soames gave him another quick, suspi- 
cious look. 

“*The want of them?’” he said. ‘Yes; 
but I am not so sure.” 

“T beg your pardon,” replied Jolyon. 
“T’ve told you what she said. It was 
explicit.” 

“My experience has not been one to 
promote blind confidence in her word. 
We shall see.” 

Jolyon got up. 

““Good-by,”’ he said curtly. 

“Good-by,” returned Soames, and Joly- 
on went out trying to understand the look, 
half startled, half snarling, on his cousin’s 
face. He sought Waterloo Station in a dis- 
turbed frame of mind, as though the skin 
of his moral being had been scraped, and 


‘all the way down in the train, he thought 


of Irene in her lonely flat, and of Soames in 
his lonely office, and of the strange paraly- 
sis of life that lay on them both. “In 
chancery!” he thought. ‘‘Both their necks 
in chancery—and hers so pretty!” 
Jolyon Forsyte has told himself that 
he must do his best for Irene. But 
what is best, especially after this 
interview with Soames? The prog- 
ress of this absorbing family en- 
tanglement is related in the next 
instalment of In Chancery, in May 
Cosmopolitan. 


The Other Man 


(Continued from page 80) 


as well as physical, seep through his whole 
being. He took the tropic lassitude as a 
sort of anodyne. 

Their last night in Manila, he and Olive 
dined on the Osceola; he was to sail with 
the cruiser next day—Olive to take the 
next steamer back to San Francisco. 

He had been restless at dinner. He would 
have preferred being alone with Olive this 
last evening; they had, somehow, not got- 
ten very close together these past weeks. 
But Olive had seemed eager to go. 

She was looking her prettiest, in brilli- 
antly gay mood, exchanging banter with 
the tableful of officers. But was it fancy 
that the corner of her eye frequehtly, 
covertly sought Bide? 

The dinner dragged for Hammil, and, 
after coffee, he took his cigar on deck. 
Soon he heard the phonograph going in 


_the ward-room—evidently those .ensigns 


were carrying out their threat to get a 
final dance with a white girl. In this sul- 
triness! What youngsters they were! He 
hoped Olive wouldn’t overdo. His prac- 
tised eye told him that, despite her veneer 
of radiance, laid there by excitement, 
underneath she was fagged—horribly 
fagged. It was this damnable temperature. 
A blessing she was going home! Going 
home! Hammil sighed. What a farce 
that word could be—‘“‘home!” What was 
it that had gone wrong with them? 


New York, 9 E. Fortieth St. 
ATLANTA, 320 Hurt Bldg. 
TORONTO, 23 Scott St. 
CINCINNATI, 410 Traction Bldg. 
Derroit, 502 Lincoln Bldg. 


Cuicaco, 908 S. Michigan Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 703 Plymouth Bldg. 
Kansas City, 611 Grand Ave. Temple. 
Denver, 513 Mercantile Bldg. 
SPOKANE, 1015 Old Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
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Sof (Water 
Industry and Homé 


ATURE has revealed the means 


through which softening of water has 
been made practical for every use. Factories, 
shops and other industrial establishments now 
save literally millions of dollars that were wasted 
by use of hard water. 


And for the home—greater comfort and refine- 
ment. Water as soft as falling rain yet free from 
the taint and odor and grime of roof and trees, 
water that is beneficial to skin and complexion, 
that leaves the hair fluffy and soft and com- 
fortably clean—this you can now have, flowing 
to every faucet. 


RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS 


Nature’s Water Softener 


The Refinite Water Softener is a system perfected to utilize 
Nature’s own water softening mineral, Refinite. It attaches 
to the supply pipe in the basement. Water reeds only to 
pass through a bed of Refinite in this system to be freed of 
its troublesome lime and magnesia hardness. 
In laundries and the laundry department of hotels, hospitals 
and institutions, Refinite soft water cuts the washroom 
supplies expense more than half; fully doubles the life 
of linens; makes possible the laundering of woolens, silks 
and other delicate fabrics not commonly attempted. In 
textile mills it enables dyeing formulas to act dependably; 
improves the quality of the products. In steam power 
plants it prevents boiler scale, saving fuel, labor and 
equipment. 

The Refinite system occupies little space—Requires 

no expert supervision—Is ‘easily installed —Very 

reasonaple in price. There's one for your use—Let 

us tell you about it. No obligation. ADDRESS 
OUR NEAREST OFFICE. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 
Refinite Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


Also Mfrs. of Refinite Rapid Pressure Filters 


SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Call Bldg. 
Pues_o, Thatcher Bldg. 

Burra.o, 411 Liberty Bldg. 

Los ANGELES, 303 Story Bldg. 
Sat Lake City, 209 Walker Bldg. 
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SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 


“See, it can’t go off accidentally” 


“The only way to discharge an Iver Johnson 
is to pull the trigger (1) all the way back. This 
action raises the lifter (2) which forces the ham- 
mer (3) to cocking position. When lifter is at 
its highest point, the hammer covers the firing 
pin (4) and at this position the hammer is re- 
leased, striking the lifter, which in turn strikes 
the firing pin.” 

No impact can force the hammer against the . 
firing pin. Thus the world-famous slogan, 
“Hammer the Hammer.” And this is why wo- 
men are not timid about having an Iver Johnson 
in the home. 

Drawn tempered piano-wire springs keep the 
Iver Johnson permanently alive and alert. And 
the perfect rifled barrel speeds the bullet straight 
as a streak of light. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rub- 
ber, Western Walnut. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
129 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., N. Y- 717 Market St., San Franciscu 


If your dealer hasn’t in stock the par- 
ticular model you want, send us his name 
=< address. We will supply you through 

im, 

Three Booklets—One or All Free on 
Request. 


Arms: “B”— Bicycles; 
“C”— Motorcycles 


Iver Johnson “‘Su- 

perior’’ Roadster 
Iver Johnson Single and 
Double Barrel Shotguns $37.50 to $65.00 | 
combine accuracy and No extra charge 
dependability. . tor Coaster Brake 


IVER JOHNSON 
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He came to a pause in his restless pacing 
and leaned with folded arms against the 
rail. A full moon sent a dazzling flood of 
light over the immeasurable ocean; every- 
thing was so quiet that the slurring swish 
of water against the ship’s side, that tire- 
less phonograph, and the sound of distant 
laughter seemed to fill the whole world. 

After a while, he flung his cigar overboard, 
turned, and found a deck-chair in the 
shadow. How long he had been sitting 
there motionless he didn’t know, when 
the ghost of an alien sound caused him to 
lift his head. : 

Down on the forward part of the deck, 
in the blur of a friendly stretch of shadow, 

two glimmering white figures, a man and 
a woman, showed near the rail. They 
didn’t seem to be talking, just standing 
there, as if looking out to sea. How long, 
he wondered, had they been standing like 
that? Suddenly he roused himself, with 
a queer, half-strangled oath, and thrust 
his shoulders forward. For, as he watched. 
the two white figures had melted into one. 
the taller head had gone down to meet the 
other. 

Olive and Bide! The woman he loved, 
honored—and the man for whom his 
heart was softest! The whole earth was 
reeling. He grasped the arms of his chair, 
as if clutching for equilibrium. When he 
let go, his palms were white from the force 
of his grip. As he rose unsteadily, he was 
saying to himself, “I must take this thing 
calmly—I must keep hold of myself.” 
And, as he lurched down the steady deck, 
he was saying to himself, “I must take it 
calmly—must keep myself in hand.” 

As he came upon them, they moved apart, 
turned; they stood side by side, watching 
him advance. 

Hammil didn’t know what ne was going 
to say; he didn’t have time to think, so 
concentrated was he on “keeping himself 
in hand.” What did he say was: 

saw.” 

Bide was the first to speak. His voice 
sounded husky and strained. 

“T’msorry, John. Wenevermeant——” 

so I gather.” 

Bide made himself go on: 

truly meant you should never know, 
We're both so fond of you——” 

Fond of him! Hammil let out what he 
supposed was a laugh. 

At the sound, Olive started forward. She 
put out one fluttering, beseeching hand, let 
it stop just short of his arm. 

“We didn’t want you to suffer, John— 
oh, I can’t bear to see you suffer!” 

He withdrew his arm sharply. She 
shrank back against the rail, and a little 
moan escaped her. 

Hammil, clenching his fists and relaxing 
them, spoke again, still hardly conscious 
of the words he uttered. 

“T knew, of course, that you both are 
fond of—flirting. But I made the mistake 
of crediting you both with—with a sense 
of honor.” 

Bide suddenly lifted his head. 

“Vou’ve no right to talk that way, 
John. We were honorable——” 

_“I just saw you proving that,” cut in 
Hammil, “by kissing another man’s wife.” 

He stared at the other with a look no 
man gives a friend. Bide tried to meet it 
squarely. 

“We love eachother. We can’t help that. 
It just slipped up on us—caught us. But we 


were ready to fight it—for your sake——” 
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Learn Talk 
—and the World is at Your Feet 


JHY can one man sell where an- 
other fails? Why can one man 
literally carry an audience off its feet, 
while another, speaking on the same sub- 
ject, makes little or no impression? Why 
can one man get the sought-after job 
when another better qualified is turned 
down? Why does everyone “believe in” 


\n interesting znd convincing 
talker is popular - the center of 
attraction at ail social affairs. 


one man and have no confidence in an- 
other who really has just as much ability? 
The thing that counts is 


Not Only WHAT You Say 
But HOW You Say It 


The world is full of splendid merchan- 
dise that doesn’t move—“order takers” 

who shouid be salesmen—political ideas 
that meet continual deteat—good men 
earning less, much less, than they’re 
worth; all because so few know how to 
use that Ged-given faculty of speech 
which is one of man’s greatest weapons. 


Let Me Teach You 


I can teach you how to carry convic- 
tion—how to make what you say have 


If your words carry conviction you can 
influence a crowd to think as you do. 


the effect you want it to, whether you 
talk to sell, to convince or to entertain. 
I can enable you to overcome timidity— 
give you confidence in yourself, develop 
your personality, improve your memory. 
I can show you the art of brevity, the 
value of silence. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I can suggest when 
and how to use humor with telling effect. 
Do you know the knack of making oral 
reports to superiors? Do you know the 
right and wrong way of presenting com- 
plaints, estimates, and to issue orders? 


Can youtalk as wellin 
public as at home? 

Can you get financial 
backing when you 
want it? 

Can you win confi- 
dence, friendship, 
love, your 
speech? 

Can you make peo- 
ple listen when you 
talk? 


Can You Do This? 


Can you hold your 
hearers spellbound? 

Can you give humor- 
ous, extemporane- 
ous talks? 


Can you address any 
size audience from 
one to thousands? 

Can you get up and 
talk, any time, any 
place, without nerv- 
ousness? 


I can shown you how to answer cem- 
plaints, how to ask the bank for a loan, 
how to ask for an extension on your note. 
Another valuable lesson I teach is how— 
instead of antagonizing people when they 
disagree with you, you may swing them 
around to your way of thinking in a 
pleasant sort of way. You will learn the 
best way to get things done—the secrets 
of diplomacy. 


Results in One Evening 

Now one of the remarkable things 
about my method is that it requires little 
study and time. 


Among strangers or at home 
people lisien eagerly. 

Nearly anyone can grasp the principles 
in an evening. Hundreds cf Jetters pour 
in every day proving that my method 
brings almost immediate results. 


Thousands Have Benefited 


Among the enthusiastic students of my 
Course are thousands of prominent men 
in all walks of life—they include business 
men, preachers, lawyers, teachers, phy- 
sicians, bankers, etc., etc. 


Frederick Houk Law 


Al a committee or board of di- 
vectors meeting vou will be ahle 
to hold attention when you talk. 


The Independent Corporaticn, pub- 
lishers cf ‘Mastery of Speech,” Dr. 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking, are offering you an op- 
portunity to Jearn in your own home how 


to improve your ability to Talk Con- - 


The ability to talk convincingly will 


win over prominent men. 


It is 


one of the secrets of closing big deals. 


vincingly. 


They are so confident that you 


will see its possibilities that they are 


willing to send it 
to you for free ex- 
amination. 


Send No Money 


You send no 
money. Just mail 
the coupon and, 
all charges pre- 
paid, you will re- 
ceive the Ccurse 
—you are under 
no obligation 
whatever—and_ if 
you ate not en- 
tirely satisfied 
send it back any 
time within five 
days after you get 
it—you will owe 
nothing. 

But if you are 
pleased, as thou- 
sands of others 
have been who 
have used the 
Course, it will 
cost you only 
$5.00 in full pay- 
ment. You have 
everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. 
Act immediately 
before this unusual 
offer is withdrawn. 


Personal Experiences: 
The very day 

after examining “Mastery 
Speech,’ I had the con- 


transfer on the’ planers. 
. . And, to 
he gave it to m 

for months been ‘wanting 
that change, but didn’t 
have the confidence until 
your Course pointed out 
the easy way to talk to 
your ‘Superior.’ That is 
only one incident where 

was of value.” 
LPH L. LEONARD, 

40 Bridge St., 

Beverly, Mass. 

“ After a careful perusal 
of the Course, I am con- 
vinced that correct speech 
is the largest contribu- 
tion to a man’s success, 
and that honest application 


Mansur St., Guthrie, 


“T have had the Course 
only a few days, but have 
— 


ind in ability. to please 
I'm as- 


Lewis, Washington. 


“T have read but one 
page—positively not an- 
other word—and I have 


speaker, despite an agoniz- 
ing diffidence inherited 


Bidg., Chicago, 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Dept. L-374, 


119 W. 40th St., New York 


Independent Corporation 


Mastery of 
Oo By 


Publishers of Independent Weekly 
-~ L-374, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 
send me ‘the Course or Courses checked 
wane 7 within five days after receipt I will either remail 
them or send you $5 for each in full payment. 


eech. 
vderick Houk Law. 


Roth Cours 
y David M. Roth. 


How to- ead Character at Sight. 
By M.-H. Blackford. 


Oo 
O 


Purinton Course in Personal Batenes- 
By Edward Earle Purinton. 


Ferrin Home-Account — ($3). 
By Wesley W. Ferrin. 
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smart womans 


will say the same as 
4: Vivienne Segal, Starin“The 


| Little Whopper,” after you 
have worn these fascinating 


Phu ltiwear Veils 


“Mulliwear Veils are so chic and fine, 
yel so durable, that 
woman can do wi them, 

incerely, 
VIVIENNE SEGAL. 


*““VEILED FACES” 


showing how professional beau- 
ties improve their appearance 
sent free if you mention your 
dealer’s name. 


FULD, & CO., Inc. 
Fifth Avenue 
Dept. New York 


Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face will be 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without morte, creams, massage, masks, 
eauty’ “treatments or 
other snibeiel means, she can semove the traces 
of age from her Every woman 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove climes and “‘crow’s feet” ond 
wrinkles ; ; give d 
scrawny necks ; “Tite up sagging corners of i 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
a show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
rare simple facial exercises will work won- 
ye is information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 448 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


} “Thanks,” Hammil cut in again. 

“Yes; for your sake,” Bide persisted 
resolutely. ‘‘We said you must never sus- 
pect. We fought.it. But to-night—to- 
night was farewell for us. And you hap- 
pened to see.” 

“Ves, I saw. Well, what then?” 

“Well, since you do know, I don’t sup- 
pose you’ll—hold Olive.” 

Hammil strode up to the shrinking wo- 
man and gripped her shoulders. ~ 

“He says you love him. Do you?” 

She looked up at him. 

“T didn’t mean to love him, John—I 
didn’t——” 

In the dim light, her face looked small 
and pinched, but her eyes were only the 
larger—miserably pleading eves, as if beg- 
ging him to understand, not to be hurt. 

Abruptly Hammil loosed her and turned 
to stare across the darkly glittering waters. 

Then, suddenly, he faced about. 

“By God! I won’t doit! What I have— 
or have had—no one else shall! Do you 
, understand? Now go and get your wraps, 
and let’s get off this ship.” 

She tried to pull herself together and 
moved across the deck. Hammil, with- 
out a glance at the other man, walked 
heavily after her. 


IV 


The paternal department, in its orders, 
blandly takes no cognizance of personal 
friendships or enmities. Thus, two men, 
once close friends, now bitter enemies, 
sailed together next morning, to share for 
days the confines of an isolated ship as 
best they might. 

But they managed fairly well to keep 
out of each other’s way. Their likeliest 
point of contact was at mess, and Hammil 
formed the habit of coming late to meals. 
Then, because he was late and eating 
alone, he bolted his food; and, though the 
very ‘thought of eating sickened him, he 
indomitably forced himself to consume 
more than would have satiated a really 
hungry man. Once, when a fellow officer, 
noting his haggard appearance, asked him 
if he were not feeling well, Hammil admit- 
ted he had a “‘touch of indigestion.” 

However, it is of course no professional 
discredit to Hammil that he did not, at 
that stage, suspect the true nature of his 
malady—even had he thought of his phys- 
ical discomfort as a “malady,” which he 
didn’t; his thoughts were engrossed with 
another and very definite malady which 
was not physical. Yet, had he been ina 
mood to diagnose his “indigestion,” it 
cannot be held against him if he adjudged 
it inconsequential. 

And then one morning, the Osceola 
steamed into Midi Island harbor. The 
most conspicuous object on the islet was 
the black structure which marked it a 
coaling station—indeed, there was little 
else, save the sand and bushes and birds, 
all set in the immeasurable sea. 

And it was here, at this infinitesimal dot 
in the ocean, the jumping-off place of the 
Pacific, a thousand miles from nowhere— 
or, at any rate, a many days’ trip from 
white sanitary hospitals and white-capped 
nurses and white-robed surgeons with 
their kindly-cruel steel instruments, that 
the true nature of Hammil’s “indigestion” 
manifested itself. It was here that the 
sleeping dog, appendicitis, leaped, and 
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tleand stringy. My scalp was filled 
with dandruff and itched almost constantly. 
“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. The 
itching stopped instantly. There was no 
more dandruff. And—marvel of marvels 
—it is now restored to its original color— 

nota hair shows anywhere!” 
jak is not orstain. It is color- 
ores original 


off: 
Book on which how Kolor- 
festores gray hair to its original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
68 W. Washington Street, Dept. 483 Chicago 


| »-genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; if 
prevent punctures and blowouts. seer di applied 
without tools. Distributors wanted. Details free, 


American Accessories Company 198, Cincinnati. Ohio 


A BANKER 


time for this attractive | profession 

women. at once for Become | -4 
Banker,’’ . ALCORN, Pi «@ident, 

American School’ of 16 McLene Bidg., Columbus, O. 


Become a 


Traffic Manager 


— > Over half a million lar - 
shippers and all railro: 


/Jshipments,obtain 
shortest mileage, 
secure quickest 
deliveries, class- 
ify goods, obtain 
lowest rates. De- 
mand is greater 
than the supply. 
Big positions await competent men at 


$35 to $100 
a Week 


Fit yourself for a Traffic Manager’s position. 

teach you by mail—in spare time—at home 
to qualify for one of the BIG jobs. Our course 
is thoro—is endorsed by railroad officials and 


large concerns everywhere. Small cost and 
easy payments. Write f for full details concern- 
ing the LaSalle Home Study Course in Traffic 
Management. Learn how the LaSalle problem 
method trains you in the actual work dled 
in a big trafficjob. Youcanqualify while hold- 
ing your present position. Write today—NOW! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 
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of an operation within twelve hours, he 
was already a dead man. 

It was when the officers’ mess was at 
breakfast that Hammil’s Filipino boy, 
thoroughly scared, burst in, crying that 
the doctor was shaking like he’d fall 
apart and sweating like you’d poured a 
bucl_et of water on him and all doubled up 
and—— 

In the doctor’s room, the commanding 
officer, a stolid man who boasted he had 
no nerves, laid a timorous hand upon 
Hammil’s writhing shoulder. 

“What is it, old man?” 

“ Appendicitis—acute,” gasped the tor- 
tured man on the bed. 

“Tell us what we can do?” 

* Nothing can be done—except an opera- 

tion.” 
“Oh, come now,” said the commander 
soothingly. The word “appendicitis” 
had relieved him somewhat. ‘Lots of 
people have appendicitis. You were all 
right yesterday. You'll get over it.” 
He put his hand on Hammil’s forehead. 
“Why, you haven’t even got a fever!” 

“Better if I had,” said the sick man 
weakly. ‘‘Temperature’s .subnormal— 
dropped suddenly. While my pulse—” 
He extended his wrist. ‘‘Feel—it was a 
hundred and fifteen a few minutes ago.” 

“And what does that mean?” 

“Calamity,” muttered Hammil. The 
ring of men round him looked at one 
another. Hammil went on: “‘Operation’s 
only chance—inside twelve hours, or I’m 
a goner. I know what “I’m. talking 
about.” He gazed up at them. Then 
added, ‘Well, who among you will do 
the job?” 

No one answered. 

“Tt’s got to be done. I'll tell you what 
to do—in detail. Got all the tools. Do 
it myself—but too done up.” 

The commander turned to the hospital 
orderly, a fellow named Dobbs. But at 
the mere glance, Dobbs shrank back. He 
turned almost green. 

“T’ve—I’ve never seen this operation, 
sir,” he stammered. ‘I couldn’t——”’ 

“No; Dobbs hasn’t the nerve,” Hammil 
corroborated. ‘‘He can help with the 
things—but the job itself will take nerve.” 

The commander swallowed loudly. 

“An inexperienced man, trying to do—a 
thing like that!” he protested. 

“Tl take the chance—it’s my chance— 
the only one.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Wireless Manila!” thundered Hammil, 
in a desperate gathering and eruption of 
energy. “Get Turner—ask what 
advises!” 

“That’s a good idea,” nodded the com- 
mander. “T’ll go right up and tell——” 

‘“Remember minutes: count.” 

The men filed out of the room after their 
commander. The last was, in truth, glad 
to carry out the wireless suggestion; it 
lightened his responsibility. 

So the supreme magic of the age was 
invoked and set to work. A man, sitting 
there in his cubby-hole in the ship, set an 
intricate bit of mechanism to clicking, and 
through hundreds of miles of ether sped 
invisible and soundless words, in due time 
to be caught, an intelligible message, by the 
one man for whom they were intended— 
another man seated before another bit of 
clicking mechanism two thousand miles 
away. And, in due time, Doctor Turner’s 
answer came back: 


Your breakfast dish of Krumbles 
is part of your day’s energy 


You do a half-day’s work on your break- 
All the energy-building, vitality-sus- 
taining nourishment of whole wheat, with 
the full value of its bran, is in Krumbles. 


fast. 


Because of its pleasing flavor you do not 
need sugar with it; just use full milk or 
cream, Try it and see what it does for you. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Buy a package of Krumbles 
of your grocer. Eat all 
you want. If you are not 
pleased with it, you can 
have your money back. 


Krumbles is made in the 
same, big, modern kitchens 
as Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes, Kellogg’s Krum- 
bled Bran, Kellogg’s 
Drinket, and other Kellogg 
Products. 


KELLOGG TOASTED 
CORN FLAKE CO. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
and Toronto, Canada 


©K.T.C.F.Co, 
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“My Throat Hurts” 


your physician will tell you that sore throats are 


due to germs which children catch from one another 
in school or at play—that the germs multiply quickly if the child 
happens to be a little run-down, causing swelling and inflamma- \) 
tion, and frequently tonsillitis, measles, etc. Formerly we tried to 
subdue these germs by means of gargles, but the modern physician 
advises the use of 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


y Mothers will hail with joy these pleasant-tasting tablets which are 

.,ever so much more convenient than the painful gargle. Formamint issimply 
sucked like candy. As it melts, it sets free a powerful, harmless germicide which 
mixes with the saliva and thus continuously bathes the inflamed parts, destroying 
germs and arresting their spread, thereby often prevent- 
ing serious infection. 


Children like Formamint Tablets because of their delight- FREE 
ful taste, and for grown-ups and children alike, they are a So that you 
welcome protection against infections taat enter the body 


through t 1e mouth and throat—influenza for example. Dur- leasant 

ing epidemics, Formamint should be in every household. Tablets are in mouth 
edical authorities, both here and in Eu-ope, strongly en- and throat troubles, 

dorse Formamint. Over 5,000 American physicians have re- 


commended it in writing. 60 cents at all good druzgists. Leia = py 
stampt postage. 
THE BAUER €HEMICAL CO., Inc. Write for it today. 
121 West 18th Street | New York City 


DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PATENT PROTECTION 


Before disclosing your invention to anyone send for blank form * OF CONCEP. 
TION tm be signed and witnessed. Form: and information concerning patents tree. 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Ontgtnator of the form “*Esidence of Conception" 258 Ouray Building, Washington, D.C.| 


A New Comfort for 
Mother and Baby 


Motoring a Pleasure 


for ALL 


This crib for babies up to two years 
is being used by thousands of families, 
An ingenious SPRING arrangement 
enables baby to sleep over the roughest 
roads, and mother may drive. Can be 
compactly folded or quickly removed when 
not in use. Occupies no useful space in car. 


No Send for Illustrated Booklet and Dealer’s Name 


un * GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
or Shocks Dept. C, 219 N. State Street, CHICAGO 


GORDON , 
Motor Crib 
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Advise try operation. Can Hammil give 
instructions? ‘Am standing by. Keep me 
informed. 

Again a group of white-faced men 
gathered together. 

“My God! J can’t do it!” 

It was the commander speaking—the 
man who had no nerves. And no one else 
of those shaken, shaking men volunteered. 

Bide, who had not been of that original 
group in Hammil’s stateroom, left this 
second, more stricken assemblage and, 
walking to the rail, stood staring with 
unseeing eyes at the desolation of the island. 

When, at last, he left the rail, he went 
straight to the commander. 

“T’ll try it, sir,” he said. 

“By God, but you’re a man!” And the 
other wrung his hand. 

But when the commander accompanied 
the volunteer to the patient’s room, he 
was considerably mystified at what took 
place there. He had expected Hammil to 
be touched, deeply moved: by this stu- 
pendous proof of his friend’s devotion. 
But Hammil, after he heard, just lay there 
silent a full minute, an odd expression in 
his eyes, which were fixed on Bide. 

“So, ” he said, at last, “vou are the will- 
ing altruist!” 

The men stared at each other for a full 
minute longer. This time, it was Bide who 
broke the silence. 

“Tt’s just as yousay. I’m ready to try.” 

Hammil gave a queer, scoffing laugh. 

‘“What’s the odds? I’m caught. Due 
to die, anyway—one way serves as well 
as another, I guess.” 

Bide still held his gaze—now it was he 
who was the steadier of the two. 

“T’m here to do what I can,” he said 
quietly. “Will you tell me what to do?” 

Whereupon, the sick man seemed sudden- 
ly to pull himself together. 

“Dobbs’ll help. He’s green—but he 
knows forceps and artery-clamps. Better 
get paper and pencil—— ” 

Then, quite calmly, he dictated instruc- 
tions. To laymen, these sounded appalling 
enough, evenin the technical, unhumanized 
terminology which Hammil had to pause 
and translate. 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Bide. 
“Just what is the ‘right iliae fossa?’” 

“A spot two inches internal to the an- 
terior superior spine of the ilium—or, to 
put it more simply, a line drawn from the 
bony point known as ‘McBurney’s point’ 
to the umbilicus—get that?” 

To put it more simply! The commander 
and the orderly looked at Bide with mingled 
anxiety and commiseration. But Bide, 
intensely concentrated, wrote steadily 
ahead, patiently asking questions in the 
face of the sick man’s growing impatience. 

Finally, after Hammil had explained the 
various instruments, and when he had 
grown terribly weak and white under the 
strain of effort, Bide said he thought he 
had got it all—the three outstanding stages 
of the job—preparation, anesthesia, and 
operation. The first two, though tedious 
and ghastly enough to a layman as against 
the third, seemed comparatively simple. 
The commander had agreed to hold the 
gas-bag and administer the ether, watching 
thepatient’s pulse meanwhile. Theorderly 
was to help with the instruments. 

The three men prepared a table—pre- 
pared everything. 

Silently Bide went through the process of 
sterilization, and silently Hammil watched 
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him. Neither spoke till, drawing on his 
rubber gloves and carefully avoiding a 
glance at that outlaid glitter of waiting 
steel, Bide turned to the man on the table. 

“Just see if I have it straight. The in- 
cision first—right here.” 
spot where Hammil’s flesh showed through 
anopening slit in the covering sheet. “Then 
cut through the different layers of tissue 
till I come to the peritoneal cavity. I 
find the big intestine—white, with hanging 
ear-drops. Then the small intestine—it 
has three white lines. I follow these lines— 
trail them to the appendix.” Hammil 
nodded. “Then I snip it—” And Bide 
recited the rest of his gruesome lesson. 

“Well, sir,” he said to the commander, 
“T guess we’re ready.” 

White as that shrouding sheet, the man 
seated at the head of the table placed the 
black bag over Hammil’s face and let start 
the asphyxiating flow. The orderly was 
painting the exposed flesh with iodine. 
Mute, rigid as a statue, Bide watched. 

Already Hammil was far away—uais only 
sign of life a gasping sound of labored breath- 


ing. 

Himself breathing heavily, Bide picked 
up the knife, set the blade against the skin. 
Then of a sudden he reeled, caught himself, 
and brought up inertly against the wall. 

The orderly began to tremble even more 
violently, and the commander, from the 
head of the table, turned glassy eyes out 
of a livid face: 

“Shall I shut off the gas?” 

Bide managed to make his head go from 
side to side in a feeble effort of negation. 
Then, stiffening with a desperate rigidity, 
he moved to the table, took up the knife 
again, carefully placed it, and drove it 
through the skin. 

At the outspurting of blood, the man at 
the head of the table swiftly turned his head. 
All he could do to hold to the lax wrist 
whose pulse it was his business to watch. 
But Bide could not look away. Again 
he put down the knife. Then, with clumsy 
but resolute fingers, he picked up a pair 
of scissors. Snip—clamp. Snip—clamp. 
Those clumsy, indomitable hands in the 
rubber gloves worked on and on. 

He inserted his rubber-clad fingers, 
groping. Ah—the three white lines! He 
ferreted on. Ah—there it was! 

Snip! There! It was out! 

The orderly took the sponges. 

Now toclose the wound. drawing together 
crimson edges, sewing in and out. Who 
would have thought human skin so tough? 
Not until the last knot of thread was tied 
and the orderly had started the bandaging 
did Bide lose his apparent composure. 
Inert and shuddering, he fell back in a chair. 

“How long did I take?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

“Sixteen minutes,” said the commander. 

“T’ve killed him!” 

“No—his pulse is going. He’s still 
alive.” 

Whereupon Bide fainted. 


John Hammil lived. It was impossible. 
I have heard surgeons, eminent authori- 
ties, say so. It was impossible—and yet 
he lives to-day—thanks to the untrained 
hands of Bayard Gaines. 


Later that day, Bide sat af vigil beside 
the bed of the sick man. Hammil was 
sleeping heavily, for they had g'ven mor- 


He touched a. 


. she shook with sobs. 


phine to supplement the ether. Bide 
sat watching the figure so white and help- 
less in its utter prostration, the face so 
white and helpless in its unconsciousness. 
Once he had been Hammil’s friend and had 
loved him. Then he had become his enemy 
and had hated him. 

When, at last, Hammil opened his eyes, 
the other was still sitting there. They 
looked at each other silently. Then Bide 
reached for Hammil’s hand, clung to it for 
a moment. 

“You're going to be all right,” he said. 
“Now try to go to sleep.” 

Hammil nodded weakly, and slept. 

The only definite talk between them 
came a few days later, when Hammil was 
apparently out of danger. It was very, 
very brief. 

“One can’t say, ‘Thank you,’ for a thing 
like this,” said Hammil. “I’m much 
obliged to you, of course.” He looked 
straight into Bide’s eyes. 

Bide turned his head. 

“Oh, that’s all right, old man,” he said. 
Then swiftly he looked back. ‘I just want 
you to know there are things ””—he sought 
for words—‘‘there seem to be things worth 
more to one than any woman in the world.” 

Hammil extended a thin white hand 
along the coverlet. 

Bide took it, pressed it, averted his 
face, made a queer sound in his throat, 
then quickly left the room. 

He had spoken a truth. He had just 
found it out to be a truth. He had loved 
Olive Hammil, and when her husband, 
discovering his love, had turned on him 
savagely, he had wanted her the more 
and had hated John Hammil. John 
Hammil was his hated enemy. But those 
moments he had held John Hammil’s life 
in his grasp, when his own hands were 
snatching that life back from death, there 
had welled up in him an emotion, so tender 
and protective, so fundamental and trans- 
cendent, that it pushed all else into a back- 
ground of shadows. 


Many days later, an east-bound vessel, 
which had passed the Osceola at sea, 
steamed into San Francisco harbor. It 
carried as a passenger John Hammil, who 
was being sent to a proper hospital to 
convalesce and who had been granted a 
sick-leave long enough to enable him to go 
“home” later, if he desired. 

A woman with a white, impassive face 
was waiting on the dock. She remained 
impassive through the first greetings, 
through the trip in an ambulance to the 
hospital, through the tedious waiting while 
properly white-clad doctors and nurses 
got him into bed. 

Then, fora moment, they were left alone. 
She moved swiftly toward the bed, knelt 
at his head, buried her face in his pillow. 

“T want you to know one thing,” she 
said. ‘“‘As soon as that wireless came— 
then I knew. And I thought it was too 
late—too late ever to tell you.” Suddenly 
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only re-steriliged human hair net 


Now you may wear 
hair nets that are 
re-sterilized 


You'll enjoy the secu- 
rity of wearing Bownet 
—the hair net is re- 
sterilized before it 
reaches your boudoir. 


It is even protected 
against handling by 
other shoppers for 
matching—sealed in a dainty 
double envelope. You make 
your selection from the Pow- 
net Shade Guide, which 
shows the greatest variety of | 
shades ever known in hair 
nets—sixteen. 


You alone break the seal on 
the packet containing this 
daintily fragrant wonder-web 
of real human hair—Bownet. 
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High School Course 
in Two Years Bae 


High School Course at home inside two years. Meets 
all requirements for entrance to college and the leading 
professions. This and thirty-six other practical courses 
are described in our Free Bulletin. nd for it roday. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. Hi44 Chicago, Ill. 


END ME BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 
DIAMONDS, DISCA..DED JEWELRY, BONDS, 
Old Gold (broken or not), Watches, Crowns, Bridges, 
Platinum, Silver. CASH AT ONCE. Iam and 
$8 returned at my expense if my offer 


used. 
I. E. COHEN, 1229 12th St., Washington, D. C. 


“Oh, John—I’ve 
been foolish, wicked, undeserving—but I | 
love you! If you'll only give me another | 
chance—oh, John!” 

Speaking, she had looked away, as if | 
fearing to meet his eyes. But when she | 
forced her own to meet his, to read the | 
worst, what she saw through her blur of 
tears brought her head down swiftly 


toward that other head upon the pillow. | 


A new short story by Dana Gatlin will appear in an early issue. 


WHETHER YOU KNIT OR EMBROIDER” 


mail talse teeth, old and 
F or Spot Cash broken jewelry diamonds, 
watches. old gold, silver, platinum, in any shape or 
amount—anything valuable. _Cash by return mail. 
Goods returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. 
Ohiv Smelting & Refining Co., 224 lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


you should have our new 1920 Catalogue illustrating the 
prettiest pieces to be embroidered, as well as the new- 
est style sweaters to be knitted, now being displayed in 
the Foremost Art Shops in New York City. Send 10c 
which we will refund on your first purchase. 
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Have a complexion that stands the most 
critical Win the admiration that 
only the bloom of youthcan win, by using 


Carmen Complexion Powder 


It imparts to the most lovely natural 
complexion an added subtle charm and 
gives even rough skins a velvety smooth- 
ness that challenges close inspection. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the 
Exquisite New CARMEN BRU- 
NETTE Shade—50c Everywhere 
The new shade 
Trial Offer Brunette has ate 
ular we know you would like to try it. 
send to cov- 


er postage an: 
packing and we 
will sead you 


supply. 
will send any 
other shade 
preferred, 


Stafford - Miller 
Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
SWEETEN THE BREATH 


KI THE NATION'S HOM 


—for 20 years the choice of 
particular home builders— 
with Keith’s Magazine— 
(full of helpful ideas and a 
| leading authority on home- 
F.| building) will help you to 
} plan your home right. New 
set of 10 plan books includes 
of bungalows, 4 of cot- 
tages, 8-0! 2-story houses—32 latest designs in each. 
Your choice of 3 plan books 

Big $2 Offer anc 8 home-building numbers 
of Keith’s—$2 (check $2.10), or entire set of 10 plan 
books and 12 home-building numbers of Keith’s— 
all for $4.00 (check $4.10). Keith’s on news-stands. 2he. 


Keith Corporation, 339 Abbay Bldg. Minneapolis 


Reading Your 


Dreams 
(Continued from page 84) 


instinctive animal mind—and the in- 
stincts, as we have seen, have starting- 
signals that we call “symbols”—it is 
natural that the dream-pictures should so 
often prove to be symbols that are as old 
as art. 

The orthodox Freudian has done an 
enormous work of research in identifying 
these symbols. He has, as it were, taken 
the words of your dream-dictionary one 
by one and traced them back to their 
roots and original meanings. But he has 
too often made the mistake of studying 
the words apart from their context, and 
he has made an erudite mystery out of 
sentences whose simple meaning is clear 
enough. Doctor X’s method seems more 
sensible. He concerns himself more with 
the emotional content cf the dream than 
with the cryptic words in which the emo- 
tion expresses itseJf. He finds that the 
emotion is always evident and undisguised, 
because it is the purpose of the dream to 
release that emotion from repression. 

“The real part of the dream,” he says, 
“is the emotion. In interpreting a dream, 
the initial question to ask yourself is what 
were the emotions felt in the dream. The 
details of the dream may at first be dis- 
regarded. This is difficult for the dreamer 
himself to do when he is attempting self- 
analysis. He will discover that he is al- 
ways interested in the details of the dream 
and gives little heed to the emotions.” 

In our Puritan civilization, the common- 
est of all repressed emotions are the sex- 
emotions. Repressions become involved 
with repressions in the subconscious 
mind, and the orthodox Freudian, being 
on the lookout for sex-symbols, finds 
them in many a dream whose main theme 
is by no means sexual. For instance, all 
the four dreams which I have given above 
contain sex-symbols that imply some sup- 
pression of sex-emotions, but to interpret 
those dreams wholly in terms of sex would 
be to miss their point. The Freudian in- 
terpretation of dreams is often danger- 
ously wrong for that reason. 

“A dream is always egoistic,” says 
Doctor X. “It is always concerned with 
the dreamer as its central figure.” But it 
has a confusing trick of splitting up the 
perscnality of the dreamer into his known 
qualities, which are shown as separate 
actors in the dream. If you have a violent 
temper, like your friend B, B himself is 
likely to appear in your dream as your 
“angry self.” A feminine dreamer who 


reproaches herself with having strong : 


masculine characteristics will figure in her 
own dreams as a boy. Animals will often, 
in dreams, play the part of that self of the 
dreamer which he considers brutal or 
animal-like. 

One of Doctor X’s patients, a young 
man, dreamed frequently of a neglected 
dog whose pathetic condition moved him 
to excessive pity. He woke from these 
dreams in a state of depression that lasted 
throughout the day. He had a rather 
Spartan ideal of conduct, and he was im- 
patient of these moods in himself. He 
took life stoically, and he was suffering no 
unhappiness of which he would com- 
plain. 
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Grandma Knows 
Musterole Is Best 


’ Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 

estion of the lungs—and 

randma slappeda stinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? ow you 
writhed and tossed and 
begged Grandma to “‘take 
it off’’? 

That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the jar. 
of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better 
than a mustard plaster. 


She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. 


And what is best, it re- 
lieves without discomfort 
or blister. 


Musterole isa clean white 
ointment made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. 

Just rub it gently over the spot 
where there is congestion or pain. 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 

Peculiarly enough, Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it, 

Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 hospital size, 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


WANTED—MEN FOR SALES WORK 


We have just brought out new products which require us 
to add to our sales personnel. We desire to negotiate with 
men of character and ability, with or without selling ex- 
perience. To such men we offer a congenial, permanent 
connection (on salary and commission or straight com- 
mission) with opportunity for ultimate promotion to 
managerial posts. ou May begin at once, and in your 
own vicinity. Detailed imformation on request. Geo. 
W. Lee, Sales Manager, Todd Protectograph Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Delivered you FREE 
elivered you 
= Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
_ SS and sizes in the famous Hne of 
**RANGER” bicycles. We pay the 
fm. freight from Chicago to 
i allowe 
30 Days Free Trial on’ ‘the 
bicycle you select, actual riding test. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
‘’ small advance over our Speci 
™ Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
Do not buy until you get our great 
new trial offer and low Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider terms and prices. 
TIRES LAMPS.HORNS pedals, 
single wheels and repair 
pare for all makes of bicycles at 
alf usual prices. ND NO 
MONEY but write today for the 
big new catalog. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Agents 
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Boys make 
big money 


Dept.W33, CHICAGO 
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How Many Miles Should 
a Cord Tire Run? 


There are countless tales told 
about Miller Tire mileage. 

They have multiplied Miller 
Tire users in late years, and 
these tires have become a sen- 
sation. 

These tales center here—thou- 
sands of them. And we fear that 
some are misleading. 


Tire mileage depends largely on 
conditions—on size, load, care and 
roads. 

Often excessive mileage figures 
refer to an over- 
size tire. - 

We’ve at- 
tained uni- 
form tires. But 
varying condi- 
tions may vary 
mileage 50 per 
mcent to 75 per 
cent. 


Comparisons 
The real 
Miller fame is 
due to countless 
comparisons. 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth, 
with suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet as- 
phalt. 
Geared-to-the- Road 
side treads to mesh 
like cogs in dirt. 


THE MILLER’ RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road 
Tube 


Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods for Homes as 
wal as Hospitals. 


Large tire users spend years in 
comparing Millers with a score of 
rival makes. It is by winning such 
contests, the country over, that 
Miller has gained its supremacy. 

Yet there mileage differs im- 
mensely. The Hudson Taxi Co. 
of Detroit reports an average of 
15,000 miles on Miller Cords. Yet 
our factory tests on scores of jitneys 
and taxis average 10,000 miles. We 
use under-size tires to get quick and 
extreme tests. 


A Radical Test 


The Eldorado Stage Co. of Los 
Angeles run 17 Packard Buses 153 
miles a day. They carry 12 passen- 
gers and weigh 8,600 pounds loaded. 

Miller won in their road tests, by 
long odds, against 21 rival makes. 
And in manyocther stage-linetests. 


We get many heavy-car records 
of 16,000 to 22,000 miles. Yet 
we run four Pierce-Arrows, all under- 
tired, 320 miles a day. And our 
average is 10,000 miles. Yet Millers 
are uniform tires. 


What Tests Show 


Eight machines in our factory 
run two tires each 650 miles a day 


—-under proper load on the average 
road. This is on geared-up ma- 
chines, run night and day. There 
Miller Cords average 15,000 miles. 


Five of the best rival makes 
are constantly compared with them 
—to prove to ourselves, month after 
month, that Millers average best. 


That’s our only standard. Mile- © 
age must vary on tires in use. But 
a Miller must excel in comparisons. 


The Proper Test 


There are two ways to judge 
Miller Tires. One is by records 
won against all comers in countless 
long, hard tests. We publish many 
of them—all are at your command. 


The other is, compare them on 
opposite wheels with the best other 
tire you know. We will gladly rest 
our case with you on any Miller 
Tire. 


You owe such a test to the Miller, 
in view of its great reputation. 
And in view of the records won. 
Make it. See what mileage you 
can get under your conditions. 


Milter Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Specify Miller Tires on 
your new car if it lacks them 


Cords or Fabrics 


To dealers we offer 
a rare opportunity 
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pur DIAMONDS 


_FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading "diamond importers 


For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! lease are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our — to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany style 
14K.solid gold setting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any 
eweler and if he says it can 
e duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it back and 
will be returned 
without a quibble. 
Dcarat, $145.00 Our} Our price di- 


Men’s Green Gold 
Diamond Ring $280.00 


Fine blue white perfectly 
cut diamond, embedded 


Six blue white per- 
fectly cut diamonds 
set on sides of the 


ring. Large center in solid platinum. Ring 


handsomely hand-car- 


tone e 
white color, Ring is ved in Grecian design. 


= ulsitely hand-car- 
and pierced. 
A few weights and prices of other diamond As 
carat « $31.00 carats . $217. 
3gcarat 50.00 2carats . 
carat 73.00 3carats . 795. co 
Money refunded if these diamonds can be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
ie WE REFER YOU TO ANY BANK IN BOSTON 
If desired, rings will be sent 


guarantee for full value 
for all time goes with 


and buy iamonds 
Tells how they mine 

cut and market dia- Write 
monds This boo for 
showing weights your 
sizes, prices and qual- coy 
ities, $15 to $20,000, today 


is considered an au- 


thority 
“JASON WEILER & SONS 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies; Amsterdam and Paris 


SAVE 1/2 


Your “GAS” and 
ALL Your Trouble 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Money-back Guarantee 
Entirely NEW principle— 


not a moving part— Simp! 
Has the Pep and Power. 


U. & J. 
Carburetor 


Mileage—Guaranteed 
to start car in zero weather— 
No Priming. 50,000 delighted users. Now ready 
for Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Overland. 
DEALERS — Service Stations, Salesmen : Ae 
“U. & J.” sells on 
thirty minutes—some good open territory. 
We also manufacture the U. & J. FORD TIMER. 
Will last as tong asthe car. PRICE $1.75, 


& J. CARBURETOR 
242 —507 W. Jackson Bivd., 


By association, Doctor X discovered 
that when this boy’s mother died, she left 
a little dog that was inconsolable. It 
would sit outside the door of her empty 
room for hours, watching for her, or wait- 
ing on the stairs as if it expected to hear 

| her step. The son went to endless trouble 
‘to make this grieving pet comfortable. 
| He had been known to leave a week-end 
party and hurry home to make sure that 
| the servants were not neglecting it. He 
found it dead, one morning, at the docr 
| of his mother’s empty bedroom, and this 
| incident moved him extremely. 
| Further association recalled a picture of 
| himself as a very small boy sitting on the 
stairs outside his mother’s room, with his 
|.shoes on the step beside him, waiting for 
| her forgiveness for some childish mis- 
| behavior before he could go out to play. 
| It became apparent that, after his mother’s 
| death, he had drained off his own grief and 
‘self-pity by his devoted care of her pet. 
|The dog now figured in his dreams as his 
neglected self. He was repressing an ex- 
cessive self-pity. He confessed that he 
was in love with a young woman who 
often. wounded him by. her neglect. Ex- 
amination showed that her negiect was 
largely imaginary—a fiction of his own 
unconscious desire to séek occasion for 
self-pity. ‘The analysis of his dream,” 
says Doctor X, “led to an adjustment that 
paved the way to a happy marriage.’ 

That, of course, is, to the layman, the 
chief value of dream-analysis as Doctor X 
practises it—he uncovers the secret springs 
_ of ill health and unhappiness in his patients 
and indicates the way in which they may 
be cured. As the cure proceeds, it is pos- 
sible to watch the patient’s dreams and fol- 
| low his progress. His subconscious mind, 
| unknown to him, reports its objections in 
his dreams or indicates its acquiescence, 
and the doctor can check up his prescrip- 
tions by means of these reports. In cases 
of mental disorder, the dreams infallibly 
indicate the approach of insanity, but that 
is not a matter to be handled in such an 
article as this. And there are many other 
professional aspects of dream-analysis 
which would be out of place here. Let me 
conclude with some typical dreams that 
are significant as indicating unconscious 
trends common to great numbers of modern 
| Americans and little understood by them. 
A famous surgeon and his sister, New 
| Englanders of culture and _ intelligence, 

both had the same recurring dream. They 
imagined that they were taking a college 
examination. When the examination- 
papers were handed out, they found that 
the subject was one they had neglected to 
study. They were faced by the certainty 
of complete failure. It wastoo late to study 
the subject, and it was impossible to fake 
answers to the questions. They were 
baffled. And they were enraged at their 
own neglect and lack of foresight. These 
feelings were overwhelmingly intense. 

On hearing this dream, Doctor X said 
to the surgeon, 

“Obviously, this means that you are 
faced by some problem that completely 
baffles you—a problem for which all your 
study and experience offers no solution— 
and you are trying not to think about it.” 

What was that. problem? 

The surgeon indicated it with reluctance. 
He had grown up in an atmosphere of the 
strictest Puritanism. In later years, he 
had lost all belief in the tenets of the Puritan 
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faith. He had accepted as his religion a 
sort of intellectual liberalism in which 
reason was supreme. It was not a thing 
that he ever discussed, but he was baffled 
by the problem of eternity. 

“Nothing that I know,” he said, “seems 
to give me the assurance of everlasting life 
that I crave.” His sister was in the same 
case, confronted by the same mystery. 
Subconsciously, they both felt themselves 
unready for the great examination. Their 
suppressed anxiety showed in theircommon 
dream. 

“Our fear of death,” says Doctor X, “‘is 
really a fear of eternity. The subconscious 
mind has no fear of death, because it admits 
no cessation of its existence and cannot 
picture any. It shows, however,a very keen 
interest in the evil which may befall it after 
death. In this respect, it acts exactly like 
the instinctive mind of the most primitive 
people. And so many of us have lost faith 
in the religions which protected us from 
this fear that the dread of death is a 
frequent cause of our anxiety-dreams.” 

One of his patients is a lady happy in a 
second marriage and devoted to her ten- 
year-old son, named Norman. She had 
been for some time under treatment for 
heart-disease and had suffered much with 
palpitations of the heart. Doctor X found 
her heart organically sound, but helearned 
that she frequently woke at night with a 
very rapid heart-beat and a suffocating 
sense of imminent heart-failure. He asked 
her to recall some dream from which she 
had wakened in this condition. She re- 
called the following nightmare: 

“T was crossing a little stream in the 
country. Norman and I were crossing it 
together on a rotten log that was suspended 
at each end by a rusted wire. Norman 
jumped up and down on the log, and it 
began to give way. I said: ‘Norman, I 
have known this log since childhood, and 
it is rotten clean through. You must be 
careful.’ Norman continued to rock the 
log. Ifelt it givingway. Aswewere about 
to fall into the dark water, I awoke, scream- 
ing with terror.” 

This dream was so typical that Doctor 
X said flatly, 

“You are afraid of death and the here- 
after.” 

“Nonsense!” she replied. “I’m not a 
bit afraid of death. It has no terrors what- 
ever for me. I’m a good churchwoman.” 

But when he asked her what happening 
was suggested by the word “water,” she 
replied: 

“T have always had a fear of water. 
The first fright I recall was due to falling 
out of a boat when I was about four years 
old. My father rescued me, but I thought 
I was going to drown.” 

And when he asked her what came to 
her with the thought of “‘a country stream,” 
she answered: 

‘““Thestream nearmy home. I crossed it 
when I ran for father the day brother died. 
It was my first experience with death. I 
was only five. Brotherwas takensick at ten 
o’clock, and at four he wasdead. They laid 
him out inawhite shroud. One day, some 
weeks later, at dusk, I saw him all in white. 
I ran screaming to mother. She said it was 
all nonsense, but I knewI hadseenhim. I 
was afraid to go out at night afterthat. The 
next spring, my father died. I would not 
go into the house until after the funeral.” 

The doctor said: 

“The Jog which protects you in your 
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CLEVELAND 


Owners Praise It 
For Its Comfort 


The delightful comfort with which five adult persons ride in the Cleveland 


Six touring car has appealed to buyers everywhere. 


The wide, soft-cushion seats, 


upholstered in genuine hand-buffed plaited leather, are cosy as cosy can be. And 
the low underslung spring construction, a feature of the Cleveland Six chassis, 
subdues the road shock long before it can reach the cushions. 


Many unusual qualities such as these are fast 
winning friends for the Cleveland Six. Among 
light weight sixes it stands out distinctly. 


At all the principal automobile shows this sea- 
son it has attracted extraordinary crowds. Men 
of mechanical interests and men experienced in 
the use of motor cars have been generous in 
their expression of approval and admiration for 


the entire design and construction of the Cleve- 
land Six chassis. The several beautiful styles of 
body mounted on this one chassis have met with 
praise from men and women alike. 


A leading automobile distributing house in 
every principal city is now showing the Cleve- 
land Six. You will feel rewarded for seeing the 
car and finding out all about it at once. 


When you see or drive 
the Cleveland Six, you want it 


Touring Car (Five Passenger) $1385 
$2195 


Sedan (Five Passenger) 


Roadster (Three Passenger) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passenger) $2195 


(All Prices F_ O. B. Factory) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department, § Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address, ‘“CLEVE-AUTO” 
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One soon tires of faddish jewelry—but grows 
more and more attached to an O-B Ring every 
day. Its style is so right, and its quality*so 
worthy of its style! Exquisitely made, with 
pains-taking permanent lustre. 

“Wherever good jewelry is soid” 


Ostby & Barton Co. Providence RLUSA 


Advisory 
Council 


Cecil B. De Mille, 
Director - General of 
Famous Players 
Lasky Corporation. 


Thomas H. Ince, 
Hex ra of the Thomas 
H. Ince Studios 


Lois Weber, Amer- 
ica’s greatest woman 
producer and direcior, 


Rob Wagner, motion 
cture writer for 
aturday Evening 

Post. 


Wanted This Year 


A grave dearth of story-plots now confronts motion picture producers. They 


will pay you handsomely for any suitable story-idea. 


s. Literary genius is not 


a prime factor. Learn how you can write for the screen in your spare time. 


5000 New-Story Ideas for Photoplays 


(This figure does not include material needed = religious, commercial 
and educational films 


This year, scores of new motion picture writers will be developed. Many 


of them will be men and women who never wrote a line for 

will be people with eg oT who are willing to learn in w: 
$500 is being 
for five-reel dramatic scripts. This dearth in 


want them submitted. $100 to 


opportunity for you. 

A little over 2 years ago the photo- 
play famine began. Producers are 
now ogee | the country for new 

now the technique of 
motion picture story writing. Few 
can come to Los Angeles to learn. a 
plan tor home study had to be devised. 
So Frederick Palmer (formerly staff 
ter of Keystone, Fox, Triangle and 
Universal), assembled a corps of ex- 
perts who built a plan of study which 
hew writers could master through cor- 
respondence. . It brings the studio to 
you. It tells you in clear, interesting 
language the tundamental 
necessary to market your 


dozens of new writers 
mand for more motion picture story 
writers is great—and growing. 


$3,000 for a Story Plot 


Our students come from all walks of 
lite—mothers, school teachers, clerks, 
newspaper men, ministers, etc. One 

student, recently enrolled, received 
* 000 for his first sto The Tecent 
uccesses of Douglas airbanks,’ ‘His 
Majesty the American,” and “Live 
Sparks,” in which J. Warren Kerrigan 
starred, were written by Palmer stu- 
dents. And many of our students 
have taken staff positions in studios. 


Special Contributors 


A series of lectures by the oaeeme 
foremost authorities, covering every 
technical phase of the icture 
rei included in the Palmer 


Pla 

Frank Lloyd and Clarence Badger, 
Goldwyn directors; Jeanie MacPher- 
son, noted Lasky Scenario writer; Col. 


ublication. 
t form producers 
id for comedies; $250 to $2,000 
n photoplays opens a wonderful 


Jasper Ewing Brady, of Metro's Scen- 
ario ; Denison Clift, Fox Scenario 


id producer; Al E. Ch 
Christie Film Co.; Hugh McClung, ex- 
pert cinematographer, etc., etc. 


Elaborate FREE Book 


For those who are really interested 


periodical Is. Producers want outline 
plots written from a knowledge of 
their specific needs. 

There is one uliar thing to_re 
member about the Palmer Plan: Un- 
like any other course in special train- 
ing, one single successful effort im- 
mediately pays you for all your work. 

PALMER PHO’ LAY C 

nt of Education, 


519 I. a Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
=——_ eee oe 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
of Education, 
W. Hellman pulsing. 
Please send me, without A 
l your new book, “The Secret of Suc- 
| cessful Photoplay Writing,” Also 
“Proof Positive,” containing Success 
I Stories of many Palmer members, etc. 
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dream from the fear of drowning is probably 
something that has served from childhood 
to protect you from the fear of eternity, 
The only protection against the fear oF 
eternity is religion. What is yours? 

“T was brought up a Catholic,” she re- 
plied, “but I have left that church. I 
married at seventeen and my husband 
drew me away to his faith.” 

Herson Norman was about to be operated 
on, and she was afraid that he might die. 
He did not belong to any church. . 

Another common kind of dream is 
typified by the following specimen: 

The dreamer stands beside‘a pool. Ter- 
raced steps descend to the basin below. 
The pool has a border of tropical plants, and 
the whole setting is. Eastern and exotic. 
A moving object of some sort is dimly 
visible in the depths of the water. The 
dreamer picks up something to throw at it. 
His friends beg him not todoit. Hepersists. 
He throws at the creature in the pool, and 
at once he has the feeling that he has done 
wrong. Out of the water there springs a 
tigress, which leaps toward him. He flees 
in terror. The tigress gains on him. He 
turns to defend himself, and the tigress 
has become an infuriated woman. He 
awakens, still frightened and trembling. 

“The symbolism here is quite plain,” 
says Doctor X, ‘‘and the subsequent 
‘association’ merely verified it. We are 
dealing with fear of woman. Such a fear 
seems ridiculous as a factor in repression, 
but I find it a factor of great and unrecog- 
nized importance in our civilization. Most 
men scoff at it, as this patient did, because 
a man must scoff at it in order to keep up 
his fiction that he is the lord of creation. 
Like other fears which go back deep into 
our racial past, the fear of woman is so 
strongly repressed that its only expression 
is in subconscious thinking and motivation. 

‘“Man’s fear of woman is embodied in 
myth, legend, fairy-tale, and folk-lore. 
Infatuation for a woman places a man in a 
position of defenselessness. The stories 
of Adam and Eve, Samson and Delilah, 
and Antony and Cc! eopatra portray the 
danger. Man is afraid of an inner weak- 
ness by which he may be enslaved.” 

His fear shows itself in many odd uncon- 
scious ways. The film-vampires of the 
American movies have proved unpopular. 
The most popular woman stars are those 
who are most ingénue and sexless. Much 
of the popular opposition to woman suf- 
frage is obviously inspired by fear of woman. 
The so-called ‘“‘war between the sex- 
es’ is an expression of the same emotion. 
Repressing and refusing to acknowledge 
their fear, men give it the power by which 
it moves them to those acts of cruelty and 
injustice that come of fear. 

Doctor X sums up all these problems in 
this way: 

“Emotions must be regarded as health- 
ful currents of natural force that should 
be used to furnish energy for individual 
expression and collective service. When 
emotions are so regarded, life assumes a 
new meaning and the individual develops 
new powers. As things are now, to be 
emotional is to be considered weak, senti- 
mental, or sinful. Pauline self-repression 
is the ideal on the one hand, and hypocrisy 
and license the result on the other. Both 
roads lead to a selfishness that defeats 
the collective ideal of nature and impairs 
the success of our civilization, which is 
itself the expression of the collective ideal.” 
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PPRECIATION of the most ad- 
‘vanced modern taste in closed cars 
is expressed in the new series seven- 
passenger Haynes Suburban, the ultra- 
luxurious, dualtype closed car, which 
affords the distinctiveness of a chauf- 
feur-driven equipage when desired, as 
well as the congenial family atmosphere 
of an owner-driven car. 


This is accomplished by the lowering of the 
plate glass partition, making the entire interior 
a single compartment. The driver's seat and 
forward division are trimmed in genuine 
leather; the rear compartment, with its wide, 
lounge-like seat and roomy auxiliary chairs, is 
upholstered in fine woolen cloth. 


Considered from every angle the new series 
Seven-passenger Haynes Suburban is a choice 


THE NEW SERIES HAYNES SUBURBAN 


ARACTER CARS 


Strength -e “Power -e Comfort 


This advertisement ecpyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 


exposition of the highest development of the 
coach-builder’s art. 


Beauty, strength, power and comfort—these 
four essential factors of character in a car which 
were developed and combined by Haynes en- 
gineers and designers, naturally rule in the 
creation of this, as well as all other Haynes 
offerings. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now exhibited 
by the Government at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, National Museum, Washington, D. C., 

was invented, designed and built by Elwood ~ 
Haynes, in 1893 


The beautiful Haynes Brochure is descriptive 
of all the new 1920 and new series Haynes 
character cars. This Brochure, and prices, will 
be mailed to you upon request. Address 
Department 459. 


THe Haynes AutomosiLte Company 
Koxomo, InpianaA VA, 


18903 -@ THE HAYNES Is 


AMERICA S 


FIRST CAR -®& 1920 
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Huck Runs Away 


It was such a nuisance to have to put ona 
collar for Sunday and black his boots and 
wash his face every single day, to say nothing 
of his ears. Huckleberry Finn had 
had just about all he could stand 
—so he had to run away. 

Let Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer take you by the hand and 
lead you back. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes 


Into Chinese and Russian, into Po- 
lish and French, into the languages of 
every queer corner of the world Mark 
Twain has been translated. 

No American home can be without 
pee Twain, ior he is the spirit of 


FREE 


4 Volumes 


Not only does this coupon oring 
Mark Twain at the low price, but it 
brings you absolutely FREF Albert 
Bigelow Paine’s Life of Mark Twain. 

It happens that we have a few sets 
of, the fine four-volume edition on 
hand—not enough to dispose of in the 
usual way. 

There are only a few—this coupon 
brings you one. Never again will you 
B have a chance to get one except at the 
full regular price. 


Send the Coupon Now ; 


You can put this aside and forget it 
until a month from now—and wish you 

adn’t—or you can cut the little cou- 
pon and send it along with nothing’but 
your name andaddress. Better send the 
& coupon. Things like long rows of Mark 
Twain aren’t going to be cheaper in 
money—and they're going to be a dot 
more in joy and ——— They are 
the fountain of youth. 


thin 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Cosmo. 4-20 
2 Franklin Square, New York City. 


Send me, charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain’s works 
in 25 volumes, ‘llusteated. bound in handsome green cloth. 
stamped in gold with trimmed edges, and Paine’s Life of 
Mark Twain, in 4 volumes bound to match FREE. 

If not satisfactory, I will return them at your pence 
otherwise I will send you $2.50 within 5 days and $3 a 
month for 14 months. 

Fo- cash deduct 8% from remittance. 


If you prefer the beautiful balf leather binding, change terms to $6 within 
5 days sod $6 a month for 14 months 
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Until To-morrow 
© (Continued from page 48) 


If she had only been thinking of herself, 
she would have stayed, but I guessed that 
she had suddenly remembered that I was 
presumably waiting for help back there 
with the car. 

Even I was beginning to feel the de- 
licious languor that comes with blizzard- 
burn and leaden feet. The dry, stinging 
flakes cut my eyes and cheeks, and it would 
have been a relief to burrow in the soft 


down at my feet and just relax for a few” 


minutes. If I, who was an old blizzard- 
‘fighter, felt that way, I can imagine that 
Gretchen must have been struggling with 
every ounce of her will-power against the 
inclination to give up. 

Finally, she did. I don’t think her spirit 
weakened, but her body collapsed. Isaw 
her fall, and the light disappeared—buried 
itself in the snow. I waited for her to get 
up, but there was no sign. eee I drew 
warily nearer. 

There was no indieation of movement, 
and finally I stood over her. She was 
already covered with a fine dusting of snow 
that had drifted in. 

Carefully engineering my movements so 
as not to touch her broken arm, I picked 
her up with all tenderness. 

What a featherweight she was! How 
tiny a body to house so much spirit! 

And she was sleeping as if drugged. One 


| shoe wasgone,andhersilk-shod foot dangled 


loose in the wind, but I cculd do nothing to 
protect it without disarranging my hold. 

So I started home, stepping carefully so 
asnot tostumble. Witha sigh, she shifted 
her head to a more comfortable spot on 
my shoulder, her lips, by the grace of God, 
only a few inches from my cheek. 

It was only half a mile farther, and I 
made it on the wings of prayer in less 
time than she could have traveled an 


, equal distance on her own feet. My arms 


sagged with fatigue and then stiffened 
numb, but I never relaxed my grip, and 
when I stumbled up the steps, she never 
knew. Some one heard me and opened 
the door. It was my sister—bless her 
heart!—who was sitting up for us. 

“Don’t say anything,” I whispered, 
“but follow me into the bedroom.” 

It was thus that Gretchen made her 
entrance into the house that had known 
her spirit always. 

I let the snow-covered cloak fall away 
and placed her on the bed. Sister got off 
some of her clothes somehow and put all 
the hot-water bottles in the house at her 
feet. She only stirred once, and mur- 
mured, without opening her eyes, 

“Where’s ’at cat?” 

Augustus Thomas was right there, 
underfoot, as usual, and I put him in the 
hollow of her arm, where he curled up and 
purred. 

She smiled—in her sleep, I guess. 

What did I do when I knew that she 
was all right for the night, booked with a 
round-trip ticket to slumberland? 

Well, being the kind of a practical, un- 
romantic fool that I am, I walked back 
those two miles along the road and backed 
through the drifts with the car until I had 
it safe and sound in my own garage. 

I wasn’t going to have Homer Whitman 
kidding me all the rest of his life, as he 
would have done if he had ever heard that 


my automobile was found derelict in a 
snow-drift the next morning. 

I slept fairly late myself the next day, 
but Gretchen was still at it when I got 
up, and continued until afternoon. [| 
gloated over every minute that was added 
to the treasure of rest that she was storing 
up. My plan cf having her walk through 
the blizzard, brutal though it seemed, had 
been the one thing to break down the nerve- 
barrier between her and sleep. 

Sister Bertha is one of the most tactful 
women God ever fashioned. I explained 
a little what it was all about, and she 
asked no further questions of me. 

Gretchen, when she finally got up, was 
absurdly grateful, and spent the balance 
of the day sitting before the rousing wood 
blaze in the living-room fireplace. Her 
arm pained her a good deal, but she hardly 
mentioned it, and she did her level best to 
be interested in the crocheting which sister 
Bertha was doing and in the few house- 
wifely topics that were broached. 

After supper, I made a third in the fire- 
side group and played the piano to her a 
bit—with my feet, which are more musical 
than my hands—all old songs that once 
she had sung to me. I don’t know whether 
she noticed my selection of compositions, 
but it saved her from conversation, 

Once, in a pause, she said, 

“T wonder what Geoff is doing?” 

“T don’t think that need concern you,”’ 
I suggested. 

“But it does. He’llfindme. Remembet 
he gave me ‘until to-morrow,’ and it’s to- 
morrow now.” 

It seemed absurd, but she said it with 
so much conviction that it gave me a 
curious feeling of apprehension that I 
could not shake off. As soon as I could, 
without attracting attention, I went the 
rounds of the house, bolting all the doors 
and fastening the catches on all the win- 
dows. No one was going to come in with- 
out first announcing his intentions. 

And then, although I kicked myself for 
doing it, 1 got down my best shotgun and 
pretended to clean it. But I only spent 
my time polishing the outside of the barrel, 
and I had two shells in the breech. 

Conversation languished. Sister Bertha 
had gone to bed, but Gretchen had begged 
to sit before the fire a little longer. Gus 
Thomas was curled up in her lap. The 
fire crackled occasionally, and the clock 
ticked with noisy precision. The wind 
under the eaves hummed a mournful 
counter-melody. 

There was a thud on the porch outside. 
Gretchen sat erect. 

“There he is,” she announced quietly. 

Gus Thomas, hair bristling, jumped 
from her lap and ran under the sofa as if 
some one were chasing him. Even I felt 
a shiver do a Marathon up and down my 
spine, and I carelessly covered the locked 
front door with the shotgun which lay 
across my knees. We were both looking 
at that door as if we expected a summons 
to be pounded out on it. 

But the next sound came from the ad- 
jacent side of the room. The entire pane 
of glass in the lower sash of one of the 
windows crashed in upon the floor. 

“Hands up, Wainwright!” said a voice 
coolly. “Quick!” 


| 
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zus \ writing is to be done—is sharp every in- ; 

ie \ stant —points every letter and dot neatly \ 

nd —leaves aclear-cut manuscript, memoran- . 
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Forty—the Dangerous Age 


ANGEROUS, not because of 

the change Nature is making 
in her body, but dangerous because 
of the infecting Pyorrhea germs in 
her mouth. ; 


These germs breed in little pockets 
about the teeth, travel through the 
blood-stream, weaken the vital 
organs and frequently cause rheu- 
matism, anaemia, nervous disorders 
or other serious ailments. Medical 
science has proven this. 


Four out of five people over forty 
have Pyorrhea. This insidious dis- 
ease begins with nothing more 
alarming than tender and bleeding 
gums, but proceedsto gum-shrinkage, 
tooth decay, and eventually to the 
loss of the teeth. 

Prevention is the best cure for 
Pyorrhea. Don’t let it get established 
in your mouth. See your dentist 
often for tooth and gum inspection, 
and start using Forhan’s today. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its progress 


—if used in time and used consist- 
ently. Ordinary dentifrices cannot 
do this. Forhan’s keeps the gums 
firm and healthy, the teeth white 
and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half-inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. 


. Use a rolling motion to clean the’ 


crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Massage 
your gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush—gently at first until the gums 
harden, then more vigorously. If 
the gums are very tender, massage 
with the finger, instead of the brush. 
If gum-shrinkage has already set in, 
use Forhan’s according to directions, 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. At all druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Montreal 
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I obliged. Geoffrey Treefair stepped 
through the window and _ crossed the 
room swiftly, stopping to pick up my 
shotgun as he passed me. 

“T didn’t have a weapon,” he told me, 
“and I don’t want one now; but you won’t 
mind if I take the shells out of this, will 
you?” That being done, he laid down the 
shotgun. “I don’t quite trust myself with 
—a thing like that.” 

We both watched him, fascinated. What 
was he going to do? 

But he did not look particularly 
threatening. He did not look much like 
the man I knew; more nearly was he the 
pale wraith of a human being. I have 
never seen a face so bloodless or a body 
that someway seemed only the shell for 
a soul. He had on a business suit with 
no overcoat, low shoes, and a light cap. 
No man was ever less prepared for the 
rigors of a winter night. 

The clock checked off a three-minute 
eternity before he spoke. 

“T wanted to see you once before I go, 
once when I am quite in my right mind,” 
he was saying to Gretchen, holding her to 
him with those burning eyes of his. “I’m 
absolutely myself now. I’ve fought all 
day to keep this way—I’m fighting now. 
I wanted to be sure that you were quite 
all right—that you were safe from every 
harm—including me. Guard her well, 
Wainwright. Good-by, Gretchen. I won’t 
come any nearer to you, because—oh, be- 
cause—but I’ll leave this for you.” He 
placed a square white envelop on the 
table, turned, and stepped to the window. 
“T’m sorry I had to break the glass, but I 
knew you would not let me in through the 
door. Good-by.” 

He stepped through the broken window 
into the velvet blackness of the shrouded 
winter night. 

Gretchen, after a moment, rose and 
went to pick up the letter. 

“Don’t!” I suggested authoritatively. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt may be an infernal machine.” 

She shook her head and smiled. 

“There’s nothing more dangerous in- 
side than written words.” 

“Which are perhaps the most dangerous 
weapons in the hands of man,” I appended. 

But she was not listening. She had 
opened the envelop and was reading the 
enclosure. Twice she read it before she 
tucked it in the bosom of her dress. 

“T think,” she yawned; “I think, Ken, 
that now I can go to sleep—again.” 


The next day and the day following 
that were gifts to me from fairy-land. 

Gretchen slept, ate, and lived like a 
youngster. I could almost see the shadows 
disappearing from under her eyes and the 
vanished color returning to her cheeks. 
And she accompanied me all over the 
place, her arm in a sling, but active as a 
boy none the less. 

I was proud, nearly to the bursting- 
point, over the good health that had come 
to her. For, of course, I considered that 
I was responsible for it. 

She was absurdly grateful for every- 
thing that was done for her. 

“Why, Gretchen,” I started to tell her 
once, “you know that everything I have 
is yours, and if——” 

She stopped me someway—with a look, 
I guess. Anyway, I did nct say what 

vas on my mind. It could wait. 
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Then, on the third day, I got a wire 
from my attorney in Milwaukee.saying 
that a case I was interested in required my 
presence fora day or so, and I reluctantly 
answered the summons. 

Sunday intervened before I got back. 

I entered my front door, ready to eat 
up the first person who came to greet me. 
‘ It was Augustus Thomas, switching his 
tail and rolling over on the floor to be 
petted. 

But there was no one else in the house 
save the Swedish maid, who was clatter- 
ing dishes in the kitchen. I tried to tell 
myself that sister Bertha and Gretchen 
had gone out walking, but I was appre- 
hensive. What had happened? Had 
Goeff returned in my absence and wreaked 
a delayed vengeance. My heart accused 
me of wilful negligence in leaving home 
just when I was needed most. 

I started out toward the kitchen to 
ask the maid about it, but half-way there 
I saw on the table of the living-room a 
large, square white envelop—the one Geoff 
had left that night he had breken the 
window. 

I picked it up. It was unsealed. On 
the outside had been inscribed my own 
name. Within were two enclosures marked 
“T” and “II.” The first was in Geoffrey’s 
handwriting. 


I 


“T dreamed last night that I went before 
God for judgment. I was alone, and I 
was asked what had become of the one 
who was entrusted to my care. I could 
not answer, and I was sent back. 

“This morning, of course I found out 
that you had gone—with Kenneth Wain- 
wright. My first impulse was to follow 
and kiJl you both. You, who know me 
best, can easily imagine the fury that 
burned itself out in me. I smashed the 
furniture in our room and burned your 
things in the fireplace. 

“Later, in an equally spectacular fit of 
remorse, I tried to undo some of the 
damage I had done. I realized that you 
had no reason to stick to the man who had 
treated you as I have, and that any woman 
in your place would be perfectly justified 
in going away with a better man. (You 
can imagine with what bitterness I admit 
that he is a better man. I have known it 
all along. That is why I have constantly 
reviled him to you.) 

“Knowing, at last, that your happiness 
lies with him, and casting about in my mind 
how to further that happiness which I 
have never given you, I first hit upon the 
idea of killing myself. 

“But, for some reason or other, it has 
been given to me to think clearly to-day, 
and I realized in time that such a course 
would be the greatest unhappiness | 
could lay upon you, would actually pre- 
vent a flawless future for you. 

“T shall disappear from your lifc, but 
not that way. What I shall do actually 
is to start out on a fresh trail, with a new, 
clean name, and make my feverish, half- 
crazed body live up to it. I can do it, I 


think—I mean, I am sure, because, in ‘my . 


new scheme, I don’t admit the possibility 
of failure. That will make you content, 
will it not? I shall be absurdly jealous 
sometimes, but I will conquer that, too. 
You will still be the other half of me— 
I am quite sure that no separation can 
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take away.from either.of us a 
sense of oneness. That-I shall treasure, 

“T’ll find you and deliver this note inf 
your hands, so that you will know. tha 
all is well, that the track is clear. h 3 
home in Chicago is yours. Sell it. You = 
can live on the proceeds for some time : 
you have to. The bank will pay a smg 
income to you. It’s all I have left. 

“As for myself, I shall go north, ini 
the woods, I think, to fight it out by my 
self. W hen I win, I shall let you know, § 
that you can cross me completely off you 
list of worries. 

“This, as you see, is strictly a practiill 
business letter. I have hardly let 
heart dictate a single thing in it. Just # 
this last sentence, let me say that I pu 
my soul in the palm of your tiny hang 
with this kiss and fold your fingers ov@ 
it one by one, so that you may hold it them 
yet a little while before you let it go¥ 


II 


“DEAR KEN: 
“He can’t stay as good as this alwaygl 
Every mart’s wife knows that it 
not be possible. I am laughing a litt® 
at this letter all the while that I’m lovin 
every drop of heart’s ink that he put inf 
it. 


“But a man’s wife doesn’t go off aml 
leave him just because he says she 7 
entitled to her freedom—not especially § 
he is making a supreme effort to be di@ 
ferent as Geoff seems to be. _ 

“So I can’t stay any longer at yo 4 
adorable house that I know, Ken deat 
you built forme. I know you ‘did, becausaaiaa 
I just fit in it, and I feel drowsy and physi 
cally contented. I can’t stay, because ay 
wouldn’t be fair to you when I came 
go away. For I should go whenever 
heard where Geoff was, especially if 
thought he needed me—or especially 
he didn’t, I guess. 

“You see, I’m taking for granted somé 
thing you haven’t told me for eight yeatm 
—that you love me. ‘That’s why ¥ 
wouldn’t be right to let you get used 
having me around when I really belong 
irrevocably to some one else. I chose bé 
tween you two boys long ago. I knew 
then that I’d be more content with you 
but Geoff awakened something in me then 
as he does now, that has nothing to df 
with reason. 

“T was a fool to marry him, just as I am 
probably, a fool to go back to our hous@ 
now, to be there when, on that day, pei 
haps six months or a year hence, he comes 
just to see who is living in our nest. He’ 
be terribly hurt at first to find a lighf 
burning in our bedroom window, for i 
will almost surely be after dark, and hel 
wish for a moment he hadn’t come back 
to look. But he’ll make some excuse t 
ring the bell and find out who is there. 
“And it will be me. 

“You see, don’t you, Ken? 
“Please try, because 


GRETCHEN.” 


I’m trying to see. Maybe she is right 
Perhaps she dees belong more to Geoff 
than to me. There is something abou§ 
him that—— 

Anyway, Augustus Thomas has a wif@ 
now. Her name is N. G.—short for Noi 
Grata. Who am I to interfere in any 
one’s affairs of the heart? : 
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